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DAY DREAMS. 








New England airs have given her cheek 
Its faint, clear tints of rose; 
A circle of New England hills 
Bounds all the world she knows ; 
With simple joys and household tasks, the days begin and close. 


A grave shy maiden, strictly reared 
In Puritanic wise, 
With childhood’s faith and innocence 
Still shining in her eyes,— 
The grace of dawning womanhood investing speech and guise. 
VoL. XIIL.—19. (Copyright, Scribner & Co., 1876.] 
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Her life has little charm, or change, 
That other eyes can see; 
Close-cramped within the forms and creeds 
Of her stern ancestry, 
The barrier lines that guard her youth leave naught but fancy free. 






And yet, unknown to those around, 
Some happy fate, or chance, 
Weaves thick with threads of shining gold 
The gray of circumstance. 
She lives within a world of dreams and strays of old romance. 





When all*the dark and dew of night 
Are touched with eastern glows,— 
When sunrise lights the quiet fields 
And tips the hills she knows, 
She dreams of dawns that, far away, flush the wide seas with rose; 


Of leagues of forest, lit with sun, 
And billowed by the breeze ; 
Of snowy summits, red with morn ; 
Of crimsoned argosies ; 
Of cities flashing back the day,—of golden skies and leas. 


When sunset, castled in the west.— 
Beset by gathering night,— 
Defies a host of shadows gray 
With shafts of splendid light, 
She sees, in vistaed glows, a heaven miraculously bright. 





And, ’mid the hush and gold of noon, 
There come enchanted hours, 
When purple mists are on the hills 
And skies have cloudy towers, 
And tropic richness gleams among her garden’s scarlet flowers. 


The while she plies her homely tasks 
In summer afternoons, 
When shadows slant across the grass 
And birds sing softer tunes, 
And yellow light is on the fields,—waifs of old songs and runes 


Float through her thought; and fancy sees, 
Between the meadows wide, 
Betwixt the road-sides, gay with flowers, 
A knightly horseman ride; 
The sunshine on his shield and plumes, his sheathed sword at his side. 


He rides to cloud-land castles fair 
Beyond the pounding hills, 
Where fabled beauty lives again 
Whene’er the dreamer wills, 
And where the creamy lotus blooms, the cure for human ills. 


And she,—the lady of his love, 
Waits by the rustic gate; 
Above her rise the hollyhocks 
In spires of crimson state ; 
And odors from the rose’s heart the passing breezes freight. 
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Her wide dark eyes gaze far away, 
Her work falls on her knee, 
And magic visions, silver-winged, 
Around her float and flee ; 
The summer air, the summer light, are full of sorcery. 


Ah, vain to mimic fancy’s flights 
With subtle arts of rhyme! 
For her the bells of fairy-land 
Their wondrous measures chime,— 
The grace and glory of romance live in the present time! 


I lay aside my useless pen; 
What words of mine can show 
The far-off wonder-land of dreams,— 
Its towers of rose and snow, 
And its eternal blooms and calms, that none but dreamers know 
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A NORWEGIAN FJORD. (AFTER PAINTING BY G. MUNTHE.) 


“Wuy cannot the Scandinavian Penin- | runs longitudinally north and south, sep- 
sula sail?” asks a Norwegian conundrum; | arating Norway from Sweden, has indeed 
and the answer is: “ Because it was launch- | the appearance of a keel, from which start 
ed with the keel up.” And this is actually | on the Norwegian side enormous lateral 
the case. That huge granite ridge which | ribs, running parallel and with tolerably 
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regular intervals out to the Atlantic coast. 
The valleys between these parallel ribs are 
then of course filled with the water of the 
ocean, which winds by many tortuous ways 
far into the very heart of the country. These 
long arms of the Atlantic, which vary in 
character according to the character of the 
surrounding scenery, are what are known as 
the Norwegian fjords.* If the mountains 
rise abruptly with a sudden sweep of several 
thousand feet, as they do in some regions of 
Sogne and Hardanger, then the fjord is 
forced into a sort of reluctant neutrality, serv- 
ing but as a mirror to reflect all the desolation 
and gloom and fierce majesty above it. 
But where the valley throws itself with a 
wide sunlit embrace upon the broad-breast- 
ed ocean, where the descent from the lofty 
regions of eternal winter is a slow and 
gradual one, marked by successive belts of 
ever-changing vegetation, there the fjord 
gains a stronger individuality and color, 
stretching away in radiant, billowy expanses, 
—the home of myriads of winged and finned 
creatures, the highway and inexhaustible 
store-house of man. 

The fjord—there is to me a strange mu- 
sic in the very sound! All the subtle tints 
of the aurora, the glaciers and the deep 
northern skies, the clear echoes of the ort 
and the cattle-call, and the melodious tink- 
ling of the mountain-brooks, seem to be 
quivering through the very word. It is 
all the vast, glorious, wonderfui Norway 
reflected as within the narrow compass 
of a Claude Lorraine mirror. How often 
have I drifted through the spacious summer- 
days in my sharp-keeled wherry upon those 
light, glittering waters, while the sea-birds 
surged in airy waves above me, and the 
white clouds with a bewildering distinctness 
pursued their tranquil paths far down in 
the deep below! It gave one a feeling of 
being suspended in the midst of the vast 
blue space, hovering between two infinities, 
and it seemed at the moment often hard to 
determine whether the real heavens were 
above or below. Then to watch the subtle 
play of color, how the lucid sea-green vies 
with the feebler air-tints, to listen with lux- 
urious listlessness to the musical plashing 
of the water against the bow, to follow the 


* In fjord, the j is pronounced like the English y 
with its consonantal sound as in yacht, yankee, etc. 
The j always has this sound in Norwegian, and 
names like Bjorstjerne Bjornson are not so difficult 
to pronounce as may at first appear. 


t The loor is a kind of Alpine horn, from three 
to six feet long, used for calling the cattle home. 














placid soarings of the large, white-breasted 
sea-gulls, as they float on broad, motionless 
wings through the viewless ether, and to 
feel all the while the vast presence of the 
heaven-piercing peaks and glaciers, like a 
huge, dim background upon which your 
sensations trace themselves in a deliciously 
vague and rich relief—ah! it is the perfec- 
tion of pure and simple being, one of those 
moments when the mere fact of living 
seems a great and glorious thing. 

It appears to be a general belief in this 
country, that Norway is a sort of arctic 
mountain region, where winter reigns su- 
preme during the greater part of the year. 
Hardly a day passes without offering me 
half a dozen opportunities for dispelling 
this illusion. When in the months of 
January and February I struggle up the 
hill on the top of which I live, in the face 
of a heart-freezing north-easter, which 
forces my breath down my throat and 
fringes my beard and eyelashes with tiny 
icicles, I am tolerably sure to meet some talk- 
ative neighbor who stops to congratulate me 
on the weather, adding, with a sober matter- 
of-factness which is secretly very irritating, 
that it must make me “feel very much like 
home.” I repeat, however, with outward 
composure, for the thousandth time, my lit- 
tle lesson about the Gulf Stream, which my 
neighbor receives with an incredulous stare, 
remarking in a tone of remonstrance : “ But 
it is so very far north, you know.” 

The fact is, Norway is blessed with every 
possible variety of climate except the tropi- 
cal. The northernmost part, which is situated 
within the arctic circle, has a mean annual 
temperature of about 28° Fahrenheit, while 
along the coast line between the sixty-first 
and _sixty-second parallels, including the 
Sogne fjord and Lister, it rises to 45°. 
Owing to the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
which,-although it has been very much re- 
viled of late, continues to send its warm 
breath in over the country, the winter in 
the middle fjord regions is of an even, 
genial temper, and, incredible as the asser- 
tion may sound, the mean temperature of 
the coldest day is there somewhat above 
the freezing point. In fact, the Creator, 
when Norway was planned, anticipated some 
of the most recent inventions. He contriv- 
ed to save the country from the doom to 
which its arctic location seemed to have 
destined it, by means of a very simple heat- 
ing apparatus, the principle of which is now 
universally recognized. The fjords, quite 
apart from their picturesque significance, 
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are a vast reservoir of heat, and penetrate 
far into the inland, like pipes of warm water 
from which the atmosphere may constantly 
supply its losses. Both fish and fowl nat- 
urally appreciate this advantage, and during 
the winter months they fill these watery 
valleys with a teeming luxuriance of life, 
thus opening inexhaustible resources to the 
population whom the barren soil refuses to 
support. In the interior districts of South- 
ern Norway, where the breath of the sea 
does not reach, the winter is of course far 
severer, and in Gudbrandsdale, and Oées- 
terdale, and the other parishes along the 
Swedish frontier, the mercury has sometimes 
been known to freeze; but there the soil is 
rich enough to reward labor, and more- 
over, the lumber trade gives employment 
to large forces of men, and brings a welcome 
addition to the peasant’s income. 

It is not my intention, however, to give 
statistical accounts of exports and imports, 
wealth and poverty, etc. ; any one who cares 
for such information can easily find it in an 
encyclopedia. I would rather dwell upon 
the picturesque aspects of the country and 
the exceptional phases of character among 
the strangely primitive people that inhabit it. 

The Norsemen are a peculiarly sincere, 
and, I might almost say, transparent race. 
Their emotions easily work their way through 
the clear, sensitive surface of their blonde 
countenances. It does not by any means 
follow that they readily yield to their feel- 
ings, and indulge in vehement outward man- 
ifestations of joy, grief or anger. On the 
contrary, among the peasantry, the code of 
propriety prescribes an attitude of rigid im- 
mobility in exciting situations, terseness of 
speech and slowness of action. It is the 
old Saga spirit which is still surviving. 
The heroes of the Sagas turn “ashy pale 
like withered grass,” or the big sweat-drops 
burst from their brows; they smart keenly 
under an insult, but they usually at the mo- 
ment restrain tongue and hand, and their 
vengeance comes slow and sure. And after 
all, 1 am aware that any generalization on 
the subject of character is apt to be unsafe, 
and in Norway even more so than elsewhere; 
first, because the dividing lines between the 
various classes of society are there very dis- 
tinctly marked, and differences in breeding 
and mode of life will in the course of time 
modify the original type even beyond recog- 
nition; secondly, because communication 
between the northern and the southern dis- 
tricts has, until recently, been exceedingly 
difficult, thus leaving each isolated parish 





free to develop its local characteristics with- 
out any neutralizing counter-effects from 
abroad. Even the common language has 
in this way been broken up into a dozen or 
more dialects, each of which has pursued 
its own track independent of all the rest. 
Words have been subjected to phonetic dis- 
tortions and changes of meaning which in 
some instances it is hard to attribute to any 
higher motive than local or personal caprice; 
even such common words as the personal 
pronouns have undergone the most start- 
ling metamorphoses, and verbs and nouns 
have fared but little better. In some in- 
stances the masculine and the feminine pro- 
noun have exchanged places, 4o standing 
for the masculine, Aan for the feminine; an 
objective case of the singular acquiring the 
force of a nominative plural (me, we), and a 
distorted form of the second person dual 
dokker (probably the Icelandic y£&r) becom- 


| ing the accepted form of address. 


An effort has been made by the distin- 


| guished philologist, Ivar Aasen, to bring uni- 


formity into this chaos ; and the poets Kristo- 
fer Janson and Vinje have, out of the numer- 
ous dialects, fashioned one which I believe 
combines the best features of all, and which 
they have raised to the dignity of a literary 
medium. ‘The cultivated classes in Norway 
look with a good deal of disfavor upon this 
movement, claiming that any effort, the ten- 
dency of which is to emphasize the linguistic 
differences between the three Scandinavian 
races, will retard intellectual intercourse, and 
is moreover opposed to the spirit of the age. 
The defenders of the dialects, on the other 
hand, assert what no one can deny, that the 
language spoken by the higher classes is a 
most inadequate vehicle of what is best in 
the nation’s thought,—being merely a sort 
of diluted Danish, full of false etymology, 
narrow in its range of expression, and utterly 
weak and colorless when compared with 


| the Old Norse, from which it has sprung. 








| my whole being thrilled with the proud 


If, in spite of local differences, I should 
name any one essential feature which all the 
inhabitants of Norway possess in common, 
I should say it was a certain sturdy obsti- 
nate feeling of independence. They belong 
to that species of creatures which Nature 
fashioned for liberty. They imbibe this 
feeling with their mother’s milk, and in the 
tales and traditions of their childhood ; their 
teachers and school-books miss no occasion 
to inculcate it, and even the perpetual hard- 
ships of their maturer life tend to foster and 
strengthen it. I remember how as a boy 
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consciousness that I was a Norseman, a 
Goth of the pure old stock, a descendant 
of those daring Vikings who conquered 
Normandy and England, and who spread 
the terror of their name even to Italy and 
Constantinople. Every boy in Norway is 
taught to glory in this descent. I remember, 
too, how on one occasion the whole class in 
the gymnasium, as if possessed by one com- 
mon impulse, went to the teacher of his- 
tory and begged him to decide who of us 
were genuine Norsemen and who were 
not. And he, judging by our names and our 
flaxen hair, and moreover, deeming this a 
favorable opportunity for strengthening our 
patriotism, called us up one by one, with the 
exception of four or five unfortunate fellows 
whose names had a suspiciously foreign 
sound. How we triumphed over those boys 
forever afterward! how we pitied them from 
the bottom of our hearts! 

An education like this, however, may in 
the end produce some undesirable results. 


| 





with many held to be a conclusive argument 
against its adoption. In their Storthing or 
parliament, the members are still discussing 
(if they have not lately disposed of it) that 
very knotty problem,. whether a man can 
be, say an efficient army officer or a good 
tax-collector without being at the same time 
a good Lutheran. Christianity there means 
Lutheran Protestantism. Even those vague 
shades of doctrinal divergence represented 
by the Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Episcopal churches .are to them merely a 


| sort of modified heathenism; and if a man 


It has made the Norwegians as a nation | 


complacently self-satisfied and unwilling to 
learn. They cling tenaciously to their in- 
herited traditions, and are slow to adapt 
themselves to changed circumstances. 
great movements of the nineteenth century 
have passed over their heads, leaving them 
very much as they found them. A reform, 
even though the majority abstractly recog- 
nize it as such, has to fight its way inch by 
inch, and the forever stale reason that their 
fathers have done very well without it, is 





THE DRONTHEIM CATHEDRAL 


The | 


expects to keep his reckoning clear with 
Heaven, he must swear by authority, and 
either willfully or unconsciously exclude him- 
self from the ever broadening religious life 
of the age. It naturally follows that dis- 
senters must have a sorry time of it among 
them. ‘They are—if a law to the contrary 
has not recently been passed—ineligible to 
any office under the government ; they have, 
until within a few years, been denied the 
right of public worship, and have been 
ostracized from cultivated society. 

In spite of the Gulf Stream, Norway suffers 
in many ways from her remote position 
from the great heart-centers of civilization ; 


| but I am bound to say that she would her- 


| self be the last to admit 


| tion. 


it. Life moves 
slowly and drowsily there; and the great 
vital questions which have agitated our age 
are too stale by the time they reach Norway 
to move the spirits into sympathetic vibra- 
They have been so amply discussed 
elsewhere, they have had half their life 
talked out of them. Then again, people 
who revolve in such narrow grooves of 
experience, and whose torpid provincial- 
ism has blunted their spiritual senses, are 
not apt to take large views of large things, 
are not qualified to be standard-bearers in 
the battles of civilization. They therefore 
only repeat on a smaller scale, and with 
slight’ modifications, the slow processes of 


| growth in which greater and more impetuous 


nations have long ago taken the lead. If men 
of keener sight and grander intellectual 
stature than the crowd try to rouse the 
people from their political slumber, they 
are straightway branded as demagogues 
and ambitious agitators. Of late, this has 
especially been the fate of the poet 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, whose republican- 
ism (by no means of the utopian sort) is 
with the upper classes extremely unpopular; 


| and the talented statesman, Johan Sverdrup, 
| the leader of the majority in the last parlia- 





ment, has fared but little better. 
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GOING TO THE SAETER. (AFTER 


It is a very singular spectacle and exact- 
ly the reverse of what one would naturally 
have expected, to see the conservative 
peasantry constituting the liberal wing of 
a national assembly and the representatives 
from the so-called upper classes contend- 
ing for the old régime. Both parties, how- 
ever, are equally sincere in their advocacy 
of what they believe to be for the real good 
of the country; and in sturdy dignity, 
patriotism and incorruptibility, the Nor- 
wegian Storthing is hardly surpassed by any 
other legislative assembly in all Europe. 
No hasty legislation there, no “posing” 
for the gratification of one’s constituency, 
no furtherance of mere personal schemes. 
The members appear, as a rule, to be 
profoundly conscious of the dignity of their 
office; and in their earnest preoccupation 
they almost lose sight of their own selves ; 
they show no disposition to impress or as- 
tonish. A brilliant man like Sverdrup plunges 
into the debate with a superb aggressive 
ardor, not for the sake of cutting a fine figure 
for the benefit of the galleries, but because 
his fiery nature can only express itself in 
this way; and a slow, deliberate man like 
the late Uhland displays his simple un- 
assuming good sense in true peasant fashion, 


PAINTING BY ADOLF TIDEMAN.) 


and in the end reaps the same honor and an 
equally high reputation. The unerring public 
opinion discovers the same fundamental 
qualities in both, recognizing in both the same 
stanch patriotism, integrity and noble self 
sacrifice. I have heard it told of Sverdrup, 
who before entering the Storthing was a suc- 
cessful lawyer, that he is so poor that his 
friends repeatedly have felt called upon 


| to sustain his credit by paying off the debts 


which he has been forced to incur in the 
support of his family. And still he is at 


| this day, perhaps, the most celebrated man 





in all Norway, almost omnipotent with his 
party, and the leader of the majority in 
the nation’s council. But four dollars a 
day (in our currency), which is the salary 
of a member of the Storthing, is not even 
there sufficient for the support of a large 
family. 

It may appear from what I have al 
ready said that the short-comings of the 
Norsemen and their virtues are closely allied 
in character and evidently spring from the 
same source. An honest, simple-hearted 
man is not apt to make a brilliant figure in 
the world as it is at present constituted ; he 
is apt to be somewhat sluggish in his move 
ments and slow in discerning things, and the 
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chances are that he will be left behind in 
the heated race of our times. Primitive 
purity of soul fosters primitive virtues, 


and I might almost say, primitive faults. | 


In times of old, in the period between the 
ninth and the thirteenth century when phys- 


ical strength and courage were. more impor- 
tant attributes than they are now, the Nor- 
wegians played a prominent part in history 
and were one of the most conspicuous 
nations in the world. Their daring Viking 
cruisers filled the south with the terror of 








their name; they conquered Normandy, 
and from Normandy, England; they formed 
the body-guard of the emperors in Con- 
stantinople; and they even crossed the 
Atlantic and discovered America, nearly 
four centuries before Columbus was born. 


It is inevitable, however, that in the com- 
plex civilization of to-day, whose intricate 
machinery can no longer be kept in motion 
by the simple methods which sufficed of 
yore, they should pursue their quiet unob- 
trusive lives in slow, contented obscurity. 

















But if we look 
more closely at 
this life, we shall 
discover much 
which we have 
at least not lost 
the faculty to 
admire; much 
to stir the mem- 
ories of our own 
historic youth; 
much which in 
its simple beauty 
appeals to the 
primitive man 
who still slum- 
bers in all of us. 
First, have we 
not sustained an 
zsthetic loss in 
the exchange of 
the rich pictur- 
esque costumes 
of former times 
for the stiff som- 
ber uniformity 
which modern 
fashions prescribe ? Who, from an esthetic 
point of view, would prefer those straight- 
cut tubes of cloth in which we encase our 
limbs, to the soft leather-colored knee- 
breeches of the Norse peasant lad, which 
close so tightly around the shapely rondure 
of the leg, which yield so readily to every 
motion, and show the plastic swelling of 
the muscles in mellow relief? Then the 
short light jacket, the red waistcoat with 
the silver buttons, and the red peaked cap 
thrown with a certain fling on one side of 
the head,—what an air of briskness and 
spirited activity it all gives to him, what a 
pleasant thing he is to the eye, so long 


disused to the sight of the beautiful human | 


form! The colors are not savagely glaring, 
and blend as naturally as the red capsules 
of the sweet-brier with the yellowish bark 
of the birch. The colors prevailing in the 
costumes of the women are of the same 
kind,—red, white and black, although, like 
those of the men, they vary somewhat in 


the different parishes. The typical costume, | 


however, as far as I have observed it, is 
for maidens, a scarlet boddice, short black 
skirt, sometimes with a border of green or 
red, and a girdle and apron of some bright 
color. Married women frequently wear a 
black jacket instead of the boddice, and a 
large white semicircular head-dress. 

The great event in the year to the Nor- 
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THE CHRISTMAS-SHEAF FOR THE BIRDS (AFTER PAINT- 


ING BY ADOLF TIDEMAN.) 
wegian peasant is the journey to the saeter. 
Early in June, as soon as the snow has 
melted in the mountain regions and the 
wide highland plains begin to turn green, 
the home in the valley is deserted. The 
door is locked and the key hidden under 
the threshold, and early in the morning, 
the father of the family gets ready the horses, 
the wife and the daughters pack the clean- 
scoured milk-pails and tubs on their backs, 
and drive the cattle out on the croft, and 
with blowing of loors and joyous shouting 
the gay procession starts up the mountain- 
side. The heifers raise their tails and per- 
form incredible feats of bovine gymnastics, 
the more sedate cows low vociferously 
against the sky, the shepherd dogs run 
about with an air of business and chide 
with a sharp, disapproving bark their undig- 
nified behavior, and the horses sniff from 
afar the juicy grass of the highlands, and 
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give vent to their impatience by pawing the 
ground, or in loud, expectant neighing. If 
the farm is large, some of the men will per- 
haps remain behind to take care of the fields; 
but in the more remote northern valleys it 
frequently happens that the whole family 
desert their home during thesummer months, 
only returning for a few weeks during the 
hay-harvest. 

The saeter is a small log hut, surrounded 
by a fenced inclosure where the cattle are 
collected every evening, and whence they 
are sent out every morning to pasture on the 
rich grass which springs up as soon as the 
sun grows warm, under the border of the 
eternal snow-fields. Sometimes they are 
watched by one or more herdmen,—usually 
young boys,—but more frequently they roam 
about at their own sweet will, following the 
guidance of the bell-cow, and returning of 
their own accord at evening as soon as they 
hear the loor of the milk-maid summoning 
them: from the saeter croft. They are then 
received by one of the daughters of the 
house with a handful of salt, and when they 
are well gathered within the inclosure, all the 
female members of the family share the labor 
of milking. To milk the cattle is an ex- 
clusively feminine handicraft in Norway; 
men regard it as degrading, and I have often 
heard immigrants complain bitterly, because 
American custom in this respect “ put them 
on the level with women.” 

During the day, the milk-maids engage in 
all sorts of dairy-work,—scouring the wood- 
en pails, boiling them in juniper seeds to keep 
them sweet, making cheese and churning 
butter. When the sun hangs low over the 
western mountain-tops and all labor is at an 
end, the mother, if she is there, will perhaps 
tell some wonderful tale of the beautiful 
Hulder of the Neck in the water, and of 
the great Trolds who used to live in the land 
before St. Olaf’s church-bells drove them 
into their caves in the rocks. It is such a 
scene which the picture by the famous Norse 
artist, Knut Bergslien (himself once a peasant 
boy and well familiar with the idyllic sides 
of saeter life), is meant to represent. The 
long horn which the maid in the foreground 
holds in her hand is the loor, the strong, 
long-drawn tones of which re-echo so mag- 
nificently among the mighty Northland 
mountains. 

Saturday is the day especially looked for- 
ward to by the inhabitants of the saeter; 
then the young lads from the valley come up 
to pay their visits to their sweethearts, and 
if perhaps they bring with them a fiddler or 





| til they succeed in kicking it down. 





two, a spring-dance is improvised out on the 
croft. While the fiddlers twang lustily, the 
fair-haired maiden trips demurely behind the 
brisk-footed lad, who, with swinging arms 
and bold rhythmic movements, skims along 
over the soft green sod. Now he turns 
about and whirls her around like a top, while 
her yellow hair flies about her ; now he leaps 
high above her head, and with a hearty 
shout comes down firmly on his feet, and the 
others, being challenged to emulation, follow 
in quick succession. 

It is astonishing what agility the Norse 
peasant lads display in leaping, in spite of 
their solidly built frames. They practice 
it early and late during their boyhood, usu- 
ally hanging up a cap on a peg a little 
above their own height, and persevering un- 
As 
their skill increases, they hang it higher, un- 
til their ambition is satisfied. “It is a poor 
fellow who cannot leap to his own height,” I 
have often heard them say. In dancing, it 
is especially regarded as a laudable feat to 
be able to kick the rafter in the ceiling; and 
it is a curious spectacle to see them one by 
one springing up, dashing their toes or heels 
against the ceiling and then turning with a 
triumphant smile to the spectators as if 
challenging any one to do better. Their 
forefathers, too, as the Saga records show, 
prized this accomplishment highly ; it stood 
them in good stead on many occasions when 
strength of arm alone would have proved 
unavailing. 

In the interior districts of Norway, the win- 
ter sets in about the middle of October, and 
its strength is hardly exhausted before the 
beginning of May. During December and 
January, the sun just peeps for a couple of 
hours above the horizon’s rim, looking very 
small and red-eyed and drowsy, as if the 
glare of this great, white world annoyed it; 
and as soon as it is gone, the dome of the 
heavens seems to widen ; the stars, in all their 
cold arctic brilliancy, burst forth from the 
vast expanse of deep nocturnal blue; the 
moon sails in tranquil majesty across the 
cloudless sky, and the aurora borealis darts 
its long bright rays upward toward the zenith. 
The crisp, dry snow crackles under one’s 
feet ; the merry music of sleigh-bells fills the 
air; everything is life and joy. Then the 
peasant gathers his household around the 
large open hearth; neighbors drop in; the 


| men smoke and carve wooden spoons, knife- 


handles and boxes; the women sew or knit; 


| old tales and traditions are rehearsed, and 


| if there is a sufficient number of young peo- 


















ple present, the evening is very apt to end 
with adance. Dancing is, in fact, the favorite 
pastime both among peasants and “ gentle- | 
folks.” Every child learns to dance as surely 
as it learns to walk. A fiddler is easily found, 
for a fine musical ear appears to be the com- 
mon gift of the whole Scandinavian race. 
There is music in the blood; everybody | 





A BRIDAL PROCESSION RETURNING FROM CHURCH. 


sings,—I might almost say, whether he has 
voice or not. Songs spring up everywhere 
and hardly anybody knows where they come 
from. They are mostly ballads of a half 
epic character, describing the wonderful | 
deeds of some popular hero of by-gone | 
times. The tunes, too, seem to make them- 

selves; and it is a noticeable fact, that they | 
are almost invariably in the minor key,— | 
sweet, tender strains full of simple pathos and 
melody. The national fancy instinctively 
chooses large themes,—themes suggestive of 
dramatic situations, and usually remote from 
the slow monotony of life to which the race 
is at present doomed. It is a strain of the 
old heroic spirit which is still surviving ; and 
the contrast between the grandeur of the old 
traditions and the smallness of the singer’s 
own lot, inspires the sadness which steals 
like a pervailing perfume through the ten- 
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der cadences of the melody. The popular 


superstitions, too, furnish abundant subjects 


for song; the belief in mysterious supernat- 


| ural beings who inhabit the mountains, the 
| dark forests and the broadening rivers, fasci- 
| nates the fancy of the peasant and sets the 
| musical depths (the song-bottom, as a Nor- 


wegian would call it) of his soul vibrating. 





(AFTER PAINTING BY ADOLF TIDEMAN.) 


In the lyric ballads, which are fewer in num- 
ber, he draws the themes of his song from the 
experiences of his daily life. Love, longing, 
disappointment, sorrow,—those phases of 
human life which are the same the world 
over,—find their expression in sad, tuneful 
ditties, the tender simplicity of which is the 
more touching in these days of gaudy, elab- 
orate word-painting. What can, for instance, 
be more effective than this simple refrain in 
which the singer mourns the death of a 
beautiful maiden: “ Aarolilja, why slumber- 
est thou so long?” And in the ballad of 
“The Return of the Dead,” what a sense of 
mystery and dread there is in the repetition 
after each verse of these solemn lines : 


“The long night 
And the long woe. 
In the long night 

I slumber. 


” 
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As further proof of the inborn musical 
wealth of the Norse people, I shall only 
quote the still very common pastime of sing- 
ing staves or improvised rhymes,—a custom 
which adds much to the good cheer and 
liveliness of their weddings, dancing-parties 


first breaks down, or whose supply of rhymes 
and ideas is first exhausted, has suffered a 
defeat. 

The students at the University of Norway 
have borrowed this national pastime from 
the peasants, and at their Saturday evening 





KING 


and other social gatherings. A youth stands 
forth in the crowd and, in verse prompted 
by the situation, challenges a maiden, or 
perhaps another youth, to answerhim. The 
melody is always on such occasions one 
which is familiar to all. 
challenged replies, likewise in verse; then 
the challenger has his turn,andso on. The 
company, constituting themselves the um- 
pires of the contest, gather about the sing- 
ers in a dense throng, shout their approval at 
every bold and clever response, and watch 
the scene with eager interest. The one who 


The person thus | 


OSCAR Il, 


| gatherings in “The Students’ Union,” they 


| 


throw improvised rhymes to each other 
across “the long tables,” while the whole 
company fall in vociferously with the refrain. 
With them, however, there are no appointed 
contestants; anybody who feels inclined 
may take the lead, and the whole is more of 
an amusement, an exercise of wit, than a 
contest. 

The great festival of the year in Norway, 
as among all Germanic nations, is Christ- 
mas. Whether it owes all its sanctity to its 
association with the birth of the Savior is, 
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however, an open question; for many cus- 
toms still kept alive in the remoter valleys 
seem to point beyond the beginning of the 
Christian era, to the time when the Norse- 
men ate horse-flesh in honor of Odin and 
Thor and Frey. ‘The festival, as the retain- 
ing of the old name indicates, is as yet 
strongly tinctured with reminiscences of the 
old pagan Yule. ‘Tracing the character of 
Christ and his apostles as they appear in 
many popular mdrchen and legends, the 


conclusion lies near that the people have, | 
| on 


consciously or not, transferred much that 
was dear to them in the old gods to the new 
deity, and thus, by a sort of compromise 
between the old faith and the new, have 
produced a divine type which is, at all 
events, sufficiently national to appeal strong- 
ly to their Norse hearts. This nationalizing 
of one’s divinity is, of course, not peculiar 
to Norway; it would have been more sin- 
gular if Norway had shown no trace of it. 

The preparations for the Yule-tide, in the 
way of provisioning the house, would, to 
American eyes, look perfectly enormous. 
Baking and brewing and butchering keep 
the whole household busy during the last 
three weeks preceding the festival. And 
the fact that the process is repeated year 
after year probably proves that it is neces- 
sary. Every man, woman, or child who 
comes within a stone’s throw of the house 
during the holidays (which last until a week 
after New-Year) must be invited in and 
urged to eat and drink without regard for 
comfort. Even the birds are to have their 
share of the Christmas joy. As soon as the 
church-bell# have “rung in the feast” at 
five o’clock in the afternoon of Christmas 
Eve, the father of the house takes his rich- 
est sheaf of oats or barley and attaches it to 
the end of a pole, which is nailed to the 
gable of the barns or the store-houses. The 
mother and the children stand by enjoying 
the sight of the happy birds fluttering 
around the sheaf, while the father will 
perhaps quote the passage about God's care 
even for the sparrow, wherefore it is right 
that the sparrow too should rejoice on the 
day when Christ was born. 

Among the many evening visitors which 
are sure to drop in-to taste the Christmas 
brew, some are apt to be disguised by gro- 
tesque masks, and otherwise fantastically 
accoutered. ‘These are called Yule-bucks, 
possibly because the most common mask 


may have been that of a goat or some other | 
At present I do not know | 
| ship, and her bosom adorned with other 


horned creature. 
that any special kind of disguise is preferred. 





The rule seems to be, the more grotesque, 
the better. 

The German custom of having poor chil- 
dren wander about on Christmas Eve, carry- 
ing a large lighted star of canvas, represent- 
ing the star of Bethlehem, prevails also in 
Norway. No one can hear their shrill, tiny 
voices in the snow under his window, sing- 
ing the dear familiar carols, and refuse them 
their well-earned penny. 

One of the principal winter amusements 
of the Norsemen is what is called “ running 
skees.” Skees are a kind of snow- 
shoes, but of a very different pattern from 
those used in this country, and, consider- 


| ing their great superiority to the latter both 





| 
| 
| 
| 





as economizers of strength and in point of 
speed, it has long been a matter of won- 
der to me that they have never been intro- 
duced either here or in Canada. ‘The skee 
is a long piece of tough, strong wood, about 
four inches wide, smoothly polished on the 
under side, furnished with a band for the 
foot in the middle, pointed at the front end 
and bent upward. On flat ground, the skee- 
runner pushes himself forward by means of 
a long staff, which also enables him to regu- 
late his speed if he is gliding down hill. In 
the wide, trackless forests of Norway, the 
hunter or the lumberman skims lightly over 
the surface of the snow by means of this sim- 
ple contrivance, while with American snow- 
shoes he would have to plod wearily along, 
lifting his feet at every step and thus losing 
both time and strength. Bergslien’s picture 
of “ The Skee-Runners ” represents two men, 
evidently father and son, returning from a 
day’s hunt, shooting at full speed down 
the mountain-side with their prey on their 
backs, while the cold air whistles about their 
ears and the snow whirls in white eddies in 
their track. Skee-races are frequently held 
near the larger cities; and to carry off a 
prize in one of these is held to be no small 
honor. 

Norwegian weddings are, as a rule, attend- 
ed with a great deal of pomp and ceremony. 
Among the rural population, a wedding 
frequently lasts from three to six days; if 
the bride is rich, kinsmen and friends are 
summoned from far and near, and amid 
firing of guns, shouting, and music of violins, 
the merry procession starts for the church. 
The bride wears a silver crown (usually an 
heirloom in her family), very elaborately 
wrought, and hung all around with small 
gilt disks ; her linen is clasped in the throat 
by a large silver brooch of curious workman- 
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ornaments of the same metal. In the fjord dis- | 


has, like the president of the United States, 


tricts, the company proceed to the church in | merely a suspensive veto, and three regular 


boats; while in the interior parishes, the bride 
and the groom head the procession on horse- 
back. 
ceremonies greets them with a well prepared 
speech, and as soon as they return to the 
bridal house as man and wife, the merriment 
breaks out in real earnest. Formerly, brawls 
and even bloody fights were of no rare oc- 
currence on such occasions; and it is even 
told that in the last century, wives were in 
the habit of bringing shrouds for their hus- 
bands in their bandboxes, counting the 
chances of their being killed as, on the whole, 
predominating. Now, however, the nine- 
teenth century has made sad havoc among 
the primitive customs and tastes of the 
Norsemen; and a man’s chances of getting 
killed are, I believe, smaller in Norway than 
almost anywhere else on the globe. Prime- 
val man, if he still exist, has become self- 
conscious; or in other words, is no longer 
primeval. 

And this leads me to speak of the many 
changes which Norway has undergone 
during the present century. For four hun- 
dred years, until 1814, the country had 
been united with Denmark, and although 
the union was at the outset a voluntary one, 
had in the course of time been reduced to 
the position of a province. The Danish 
kings had been content with collecting 
their taxes and filling all the most remuner- 
ative offices with their favorites, but had 
otherwise left the country to take care of 
itself. The ignorant and superstitious popu- 
lace, shut out from communication with all 
the rest of the world, remained intellectually 
stagnant, told their tales, sang their ballads 
and persevered in their picturesquely bar- 
barous mode of life. The new independent 
government of 1814—as soon as_ the 
dangers from without were removed—em- 
pleyed energetic means for the enlightenment 
of the people, and the establishment of a 


graded and well regulated civil service, | 
| and irreproachable character, himself a poet 


and introduced law and order where license 
and arbitrary rule had formerly prevailed. 

Norway has, since 1814, been united with 
Sweden under one king, but with separate 
governments. The king resides during 
the greater part of the year in Stockholm, 
but usually comes to open the Norwegian 
Storthing (Parliament) in person. Those 
members of his cabinet to whom the gov- 
ernment is virtually intrusted must all be of 
Norwegian birth, and no Swede can be 
appointed to office in Norway. The king 


At the church door, the master of 








| 


| Storthings can establish a law without his 
sanction. The Storthing consists of an up- 
per and a lower house, or rather at its first 
| session divides itself into two chambers, 
any member being eligible to either. One- 
fourth of the house is, by a vote of the 
house itself, elected a Lag-thing (law-thing, 
upper house), and the remaining three-fourths 
constitute the Odels-thing. At any critical 
period the sovereign may call for an election 
i= assemble the Storthing at pleasure; 


this is what is called an Extraordinary 
Storthing. Otherwise the elections are 
held annually, and the legislative assembly 
meets regularly in Christiania in the month 
of February, continuing its sessions for 
about two months. There is no nobility 
in Norway, and no one is permitted to 
assume a noble title; the spirit of the 
constitution is thoroughly democratic, and 
frequently nearly half the Storthing is 
made up of peasants. 

The present king of Norway and Swe- 





OSKAR’S HALL, THE KING'S VILLA. 


den is Oskar the Second, a grandson of 
Bernadotte. He is a man of high culture 


of great merit, and an enthusiastic pro- 
tector of art and science. 

I have said that the dividing lines be- 
tween the various classes of society are 
very sharply defined; but I am aware that 
this statement requires some modification. 
The former aristocracy of birth has long 
ago been abolished, but its place is at 
present occupied by an aristocracy of cult- 
ure. The diploma of academical citizen- 





ship amounts almost to the same as a letter 
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of nobility. It makes its possessor eligible 
to any civil office under the government; it 
gives him access to the best society, and 
until very lately opened to him the pros- 
pect of an honorable and tolerably profitable 
position. He commences at the lowest 
step of the official ladder, and if he has 
talent and perseverance he is sure to rise. 
No amount of influence or wire-pulling 
can secure a man an office to which his 
age and ability do not entitle him. A few 
cases of royal favoritism are on record, but 
it is only just to say that they are extremely 
rare. The king usually knows nothing 
about the man he appoints, except the 
official record of his age, present position, 
and the examinations he has passed at the 
University or the Military Academy. In 
the case of noted men or applicants for 
high positions, he may possess a more de- 
tailed knowledge, and may have the 
opportunity to exercise some option; but 
even in such cases, I believe, the recom- 
mendation (/ndstilling) of the cabinet min- 
isters has great weight. 

The University is, of course, open to all 
who can afford to benefit by its instruction, 
and at present a goodly percentage of its 
students are the sons of peasants. The 
same is the case with the Military 
Academy. But the fact still remains, that 
a University education inevitably removes 
the young peasant lad from his former 
associates ; his interests are no longer their 
interests, and he can no longer be to them 
what he once was. He feels himself as a 
member of another class, and even though 
he may cherish with pride the thought of 
his origin, he cannot avoid forming new 
ties of friendship and affection among those 
whose equality of culture enables them to 
share his intellectual pleasures and sympa- 
thize with his pursuits. The peasant, too, 
is well aware of the distance which sepa- 
rates him from a “learned man;” without 
compromising for a moment his own self- 
respect, he still treats his “ superiors” with 
a good deal of deference and takes pride 
in the thought that his son has risen above 
his head. Neither is his own narrow 
sphere of life without its well-defined scale 
of social rank and distinction. The free- 
holder who owns the land he cultivates 
stands above the houseman and_ the 
laborer who work by the day and rent 
their land from him. He would regard it 
as a great humiliation if his son or his 
daughter were to marry some one belong- 
ing to this inferior caste. 


In the smaller cities, and the valleys 
| where the forests yield a large income to 
| their owners, the social code recognizes a 
| class known as “the lumber nobility” 
(Plankeadel). Uncultivated men who have 
made a fortune in the lumber trade emu- 
late the wealthy members of the dourgeoisie 
in glittering display and splendor, and in 
some communities really give the tone to 
social life. They closely resemble a type 
with which we are well acquainted on 
this side of the Atlantic, and in loudness of 
manner and vulgar ostentation they hardly 
yield to their American brethren. 

One important feature of Norwegian 
life still remains to be mentioned. About 
the latter part of January, the inhabitants 
of the Northern Ocean belonging to the cod 
family, migrate toward the coasts of Nor- 
way, and in certain localities literally fill the 
water. As a Norse writer puts it, one 
might be inclined to believe that all the 
cod in creation had appointed an annual 
rendezvous under the banks of Lofoten. 
At times the vast shoals almost impede the 
progress of the boats, and frequently the 
“ deep-nets” with their heavy sinkers stop 
before reaching the bottom, being unable 
to push their way through the dense 
throngs of fish. Then the male popula- 
tion of the northern districts make ready 
their elastic swift-sailing boats and hurry 
out toward Lofoten, and only women, chil- 
dren and decrepit old men remain behind 
in the valleys. It is a fine sight to see the 
vast fleet sailing out at the break of dawn 
toward the fishing-grounds, and again re- 
turning with the heavily loaded boats fol- 
lowed by a surging cloud of white, scream- 
ing sea-birds. But many a time it happens 
that of those who “went sailing out into 
the west,” some boat with its crew is miss- 
ing when the fishermen congregate at even- 
tide in the harbor; and some days later, as 
Mr. Schulze relates, the crushed fragments of 
a boat, a piece of a sail, or perhaps an arm, 
or a pair of legs with “ sea-boots”” on, may 
be thrown up by the waves upon the strand. 
These remains are then sent home to the 
fisherman’s parish and buried there by the 
bereaved widow and children. It is a 
very common occurrence, and still its 
pathos remains ever fresh ; for the individ- 
ual refuses to become hardened by the 
ever-repeated experience of the race. As 
soon as the son is old enough to manage a 
boat, he follows in his father’s footsteps, 
and very likely lays his bones where his 





father laid his. Drowning, as Mr. Schulze 
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asserts, is regarded as almost the normal , the billows break with a slow rhythmic motion 
mode of death among the Lofoten fisher- | against the rocks, and the white breasts of 
men, and I believe they have a sort of pity | the sea-gulls catch a faint tinge of red as 
for a man who survives his usefulness and | they dnft sunward on broad extended 
is forced by age to remain at home when | wings. 
the others set sail for the fishing-banks. No traveler in Norway will fail to discover 
During the winter fisheries, every boat is | a very striking difference in physical and 
manned by a crew of six, who appoint one | mental development between the inhabitants 
of their number captain. ‘This captain has, | of the southern and those of the northern 
while at sea, unlimited authority ; and, as | districts. ‘The latter have preserved to a 
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the others virtually give their lives into his | greater degree those sturdy qualities for 
hands, the choice is always made after the | which, in past times, their ancestors were so 
most careful consideration. Resoluteness, | justly renowned. ‘They are swift and agile 
agility, and coolness in danger are the qual- | in their movements, resolute in action, and 
ities which decide the choice; there is no | of a bold, adventurous spirit. Their daily 
regard for person,* and the freeholder him- | life calls these qualities into constant requi- 
self has frequently to obey the command of | sition; from their childhood up they wrestle 
his houseman or servant. with storms and the dangers of the deep 

The winter fisheries usually close about | until they learn to look death coolly in the 
the middle of April, and, about a month | face, and to meet it with serene self-posses- 
later, the summer fisheriescommence. These, | sion. If the chronicles of the fisheries were 
however, are not confined to the islands of | ever to be written, they would furnish in- 
Lofoten, but extend up the whole coast | stances of heroism compared with which the 
toward Russia. They do not yield so large | feats of Horatius Cocles and Mucius Scevola 
a profit as the former; but, on the other | would seem theatrical and pale; for they 
hand, they are less dangerous, and even | sacrificed life and limb in the presence of a 
women are not prevented from engaging in | host of admiring countrymen, while these 
them. The night is then as bright as the | humble fishermen, at the call of duty, hasten 
day ; the weather is steady, and storms are | to aid their fellows, plunging into dangers 
rare. ‘The midnight sun hangs large and | destitute of dramatic effects, and.which no 
red above the horizon’s rim, throwing its | historian, except perhaps the recording angel 


broad bridge of flame out across the sea; | above, will ever chronicle. ; 
In the extreme north of the Scandinavian 


*Schulze’s “ Fra Lofoten ag Solder,” page 15. peninsula, we find the remnant of a race 
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which—probably before the invasion of the 
Germanic tribes—inhabited the whole coun- 


try. The Lapps, or Laplanders (whom the | 


Norwegians erroneously call Finns), belong 
to the Mongolian family, and are at present 
about 17,000 in number. The greater part 
of them live on the coast, earning their sup- 
port by fishing, while some still roam with 
their reindeer over the vast highland plains, 
subsisting on what their herds yield them. 
They speak a language of their own, entirely 
distinct from that of the Norwegians; live 
in tents made of raw hides, and are very 
uncleanly in their habits. In the winter, 
when the aurora borealis, like a huge hid- 
den sun whose rays seem to shoot up 
above the line of the snow, illuminates the 
northern horizon, they glide with their 
small pulks (a vehicle resembling a flat-bot- 
tomed boat), drawn by reindeer, over the 
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boundless fields of snow, directing their 
course, like mariners, by the moon and the 
stars. 

I have attempted to give as comprehen- 
sive and unbiased a view of Norway and 
the Norse character as my natural prejudice 
in favor of my subject would permit me to 
do. And now, on reviewing what I have 
said, I am almost disposed to believe that 
where I may have erred, my judgments 
incline toward severity rather than generous 
indulgence. For, taking the Norsemen as 
a whole, no one will deny that they combine 
all the finest, most enduring qualities of the 
Gothic race; that, in spite of their national 
foibles, they are an eminently manly people ; 
and in this warm, full-blooded, Gothic man- 
hood, there is a wealth of undeveloped 
strength which inspires one with faith in 
their national future. 


O’ LOWRIE’S. 


BY FANNY HODGSON BURNETT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE morning following, Anice’s father 
being called away by business, left Riggan 
for a few days’ absence, and it was not until 
after he had gone, that the story of Mr. 
Haviland’s lodge-keeper came to her ears. 
Mr. Haviland was a Member of Parliament, 
a rich man with a large estate, and his lodge- 
keeper had just left him to join a fortunate 
son in America. Miss Barholm heard this 
from one of her village friends when she 
was out with the phaeton and the gray 
pony, and at once thought of Sammy 
Craddock. The place was the very thing 
forhim. The duties were light, the lodge 
was a pretty and comfortable cottage, and 
Mr. Haviland was known to be a generous 
master. If Sammy could gain the situation, 
he was provided for. But of course there 
were other applicants, and who was to 
speak for him? She touched up the 
respectable gray pony with her whip, and 
drove away from the woman who had told 
her the news, in a perplexed frame of mind. 
She herself only knew Mr. Haviland by 
sight, his estate was three miles from the 
village, her father was away, and there was 
really no time to be lost. She drove to 
the corner of the road and paused there for 
a moment. 
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“ Oh, indeed, I must go myself,” she 
said at last. “It is unconventional, but 
there is no other way.” And she bent over 
and touched the pony again and turned 
the corner without any further delay. 

She drove her three miles at a pretty 
steady trot, and at the end of the third,—at 
the very gates of the Haviland Park, in 
fact,—fortune came to her rescue. A good- 
humored middle-aged gentleman on a 
brown horse came cantering down. the. 
avenue and, passing through the gates, ap- 
proached her. Seeing her, he raised his 


| hat courteously; seeing him, she stopped 


her pony, for she recognized Mr. Haviland. 

She bent forward a little eagerly, feeling 
the color rise to her face. 

It was somewhat trying to find herself 
obliged by conscience to stop a gentleman 
on the highway and ask a favor of him. 

“ Mr. Haviland,” she said. “If you have 
a moment to spare x 

Her clear voice reached him in an in- 
stant, and he drew rein by her phaeton, 
removing his hat again. He had heard a 
great deal of Miss Barholm from his ac- 
quaintance among the county families. 
He had heard her spoken of as a rather 
singular young lady who had the outward 
appearance of a child, and the views of a 
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feminine reconstructor of society. 


He had | 


heard of her little phaeton too, and her | 


gray pony, and so, though he had never 
seen her before, he recognized her at once. 

“ Miss Barholm?” he said with pclite 
deference. 

“Yes,” answered Anice. “ And indeed 
I am glad to have been fortunate enough 
to meet you here. Papa is away from 
home, and I could not wait for his return, 
because I was afraid I should be too late. 
I wanted to speak to you about the lodge- 
keeper’s place, Mr. Haviland.” 

He had been rather of the opinion that 
Miss Barholm must be a termble young 
woman, with a tendency to model cottages 
and night schools. It was an agreeable 
surprise to see sitting in her modest 
phaeton, a quiet girl who looked up at him 
with a pair of the largest and clearest eyes 
he had ever seen, while she told him about 
Sammy Craddock. 

“ T want the place very much for him, you 
see,” she ended. “ But of course I do not 
wish to be unfair to any one who may want 
it, and deserve it more. If there is any one 
who really zs in greater need of it,” with the 
ghost of a sigh, “ I suppose I must give it up.” 

“ But, I am glad to tell you, there is 
nobody,” answered Mr. Haviland quite 
eagerly. “I can assure you, Miss Barholm, 
that the half dozen men who have applied 
to me are, without a solitary exception, un- 
mitigated scamps—great strong burly fellows, 
who would, ten to one, spend their days in 
the public house, and their nights in my 
preserves, and leave their wives and chil- 
dren to attend to my gates. This Craddock 
is evidently the very man for me; I am not a 
model land-owner, but I like to combine 
charity with subservience to my own inter- 
ests occasionally. I have heard something 
of the old fellow too. Something of a 
demagogue, isn’t he? But that will not 
frighten me. I will allow him to get the 
better of me in political discussion, if he 
will leave my pheasants alone.” 

“I will answer for the pheasants,” said 
Anice, “ if you will let me send him to you.” 

“ T will see him to-morrow morning with 
pleasure,” said Mr. Haviland. “ And if 
there is anything else I can do, Miss Bar- 
holm 

“Thank you, there is nothing else at 
present. Indeed, you do not know how 
grateful I feel.” 

Young ladies who go out of the ordinary 
groove are not apt to be attractive to the 
average English mind. There are conven- 








tional charities in which young ladies may 
indulge,—there are Sunday-schools, and 
rheumatic old women, and flannel night- 
caps, and Dorcas societies, and such things 
to which people are used and which are 
likely to alarm nobody. Among a class of 
discreet persons these are held to afford 
sufficient charitable exercise for any well reg- 
ulated young woman ; and girls whose plans 
branch out in other directions are looked 
upon with some coldness. So the country 
gentry, hearing of Miss Barholm and her 
novel fancies,—her teaching in a night 
school with a mild young curate, her friend- 
ship for the daughter of a dissipated collier, 
her intimate acquaintance with ragged boys 
and fighting terriers, her interest in the 
unhappy mothers of nameless babies,—hear- 
ing of these things, I say, the excellent non- 
enthusiasts shook their heads as the very 
mildest possible expression of dissent. They 
suspected strong-mindedness and “ reform” 
—perhaps even politics, and a wish to ad- 
vance irregular notions concerning the bal- 
lot. At any rate, said they, it does not look 
well, and it is very much better for young 
persons to leave these matters alone and do 
as others do who are guided wholly by their 
elders. 

Before an hour had passed, Sammy Crad- 
dock heard the good news. Anice drove 
back to his house and told him, without de- 
lay. 

“Tf you will go to-morrow morning, Mr. 
Haviland will see you,” she ended; “and 
I think you will be good friends, Mr. Crad- 
dock.” 

“ Owd Sammy ” pushed his spectacles up 
on his forehead, and looked at her. 

“ An’ tha went at th’ business o’ thy own 
accord an’ managt it i’ hoof an hour!” he 
said. “ Well, I’m domd,—axin yore pardin 
fur takkin th’ liberty; it’s a habit I’ve get- 
ten—but I de an’ no mistake.” 

He had not even time to get over his 
grateful amazement and recover his natural 
balance before she had said all she had come 
to say, and was gone, leaving him with “th’ 
owd lass” and his admiration. 

“ Well,” he said, “I mun say I nivver 
seed nowt loike it i’ my loife. ‘To think o’ 
th’ little wench ha’in’ so mich gumption, an’ 
to think o’ her takkin th’ matter i’ hond th’ 
minnit she struck it! Why! hoo’s getten 
as mich sense asa mon. Eh! but hoo’s a 
rare un—I said it when I seed her amongst 
th’ lads theer, an’I say it again. An’ hoo is 
na mich bigger nor six penn’orth o’ copper 
neyther. An’ I warrant hoo nivver thowt o’ 
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fillin’ her pocket wi’ tracks by way o’ com- 
fort. Well, tha’st noan ha’ to dee i’ th’ Un- 
ion after aw, owd lass, an’ happen we con 
save a bit to gi’ thee a graidely funeral if 
tha’lt mak’ up thy moind to stay ot th’ top 
a bit longer.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE Sunday following the curate’s visit 
to Lowrie’s cottage, just before the open- 
ing of the morning service at St. Michael's, 
Joan Lowrie entered, and walking up the 
side aisle, took her place among the free 
seats. The respectable church members 
turned to look at her as she passed their 
pews. On her part she seemed to see 
nobody and to hear nothing of the rustlings 
of the genteel garments stirred by the mo- 
mentary excitement caused by her appear- 
ance. 

The curate, taking his stand in the pulpit 
that morning, saw after the first moment 
only two faces among his congregation. 
One, from among the old men and women 
in the free seats, looked up at him with 
questioning in its deep eyes, as if its owner 
had brought to him a solemn problem to be 
solved this very hour, or forever left at rest ; 
the other, turned toward him from the Bar- 
holm pew, alight with appeal and trust. He 
stood in sore need of the aid he asked for 
in his silent opening prayer. 

Some of his flock who were somewhat 
prone to underrate his powers at times, were 
moved to a novel comprehension of them 
this morning. The more appreciative went 
home saying among themselves that the 
young man had power after all, and for once 
at least he had preached with uncommon 
fire and pathos. His text was a brief one, 
—but three words,—the three words Joan 
had read beneath the picture of the dead 
Christ—“ It is finished !” 

If it was chance that led him to them to- 
day, it was a strange and fortunate chance, 
and surely he had never preached as he 
preached at this time. 

When he ended, the woman sitting next to 
Joan heard a heavy sigh fall from her lips, 
and then the girl rose and passed from her 
place to the door, with her eyelids down- 
cast. Anice looked for her in vain; she 
had gone before the rest of the congregation. 

But in the evening, being out in the gar- 
den near the holly hedge, Anice heard her 
name spoken, and glancing over the leafy 
barrier, saw Joan standing on the side path 
just as she had seen her the first time they 
had spoken to each other. 





’ 


“T ha’ na a minnit tostay,” she said with- 
out any prelude, “ but I ha’ summat to say 
to yo’.” 

Her manner was quiet, and her face wore 
a softened pallor. Even her physical power 
seemed for a time to appear subdued. And 
yet she looked steady and resolved. 

“T wur at church this mornin’,” she be- 
gan again almost immediately. 

“T saw you,” Anice answered. 

She made a little motion of the head. 

“T wur nivver theer before. I went to 
see furmysen. I ha’ read the book yo’ gi 
me, an’ theer’s things in it as I nivver heerd 
on. Mester Grace too,—he coom to see me 
an’ I axt him questions. Theer wur things 
as I wanted to know, an’ now it seems loike 
it looks clearer. What wi’ th’ pictur’,—it 
begun wi’ th’ pictur’,—an’ th’ book, an’ what 
he said to-day i’ church, I’ve made up my 
moind.” 

She paused an instant, her lips trembled, 
and when she raised her eyes there were 
tears in them, and she lifted her hand 
slightly with a solemn gesture. 

“] dunnot want to say much about it 
now,” she said, brokenly. “I ha’ not getten 
th’ words. But I thowt as yo’d loike to 
know. I believe i’ th’ Book; I believe 7’ 
th’ Cross; I believe i’ Him as deed on it! 
That’s what I coom to say.” 

The woman turned without another word 
and went away. 

Anice did not remain in the garden. The 
spirit of Joan Lowrie’s intense mood com- 
municated itself to her. She even trembled 
a little, and her pulse beat rapidly. She 
thought of Paul Grace and wished for his 
presence. She felt herself drawn near to him 
again. She wanted to tell him that his 
harvest had come, that his faithfulness had 
not been without its reward. Her own 
labor she only counted as chance-work, im- 
perfectly done. 

She found Fergus Derrick in the parlor, 
talking to her mother. 

He was sitting in his favorite position, 
leaning back in a chair before a window, his 
strong hands clasped behind his head. His 
friendly intercourse with the family had 
extended beyond the ceremonious epoch, 
when a man’s attitudes are studied and un- 
natural. In these days Derrick was as much 
at ease at the Rectory as an only son might 
have been. 

When Anice entered the room, her mother 
spoke to her. 

“‘ T thought some one spoke to you across 
the hedge, Anice,” she said. 
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“Yes,” Anice answered. “Some one did ; 
it was Joan Lowrie.” 

She sat down opposite Fergus, and told 
them what had occurred. Her voice was 
not quite steady, and she made the relation 
as brief as possible. Derrick sat looking out 
of the window without moving. Once or 
twice his forehead knit itself, and when Anice 
ended he remained silent and abstracted. 

“ Mr. Derrick,” said Anice at last after a 
few moments had elapsed, “ What now 
is to be done with Joan Lowrie?” 

Derrick roused himself with a start to 
meet her eyes and find them almost sad. 

“What now?” he said. “God knows! 
For one, I cannot see the end.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE light in the cottage upon the Knoll 
Road burned late in these days, and when 
Derrick was delayed in the little town, he 
used to see it twinkle afar off, before he 
turned the bend of the road on his way 
home. He liked to see it. It became a 
sort of beacon light, and as such he began 
to watch for it. He used to wonder what 
Joan was doing, and he glanced in through 
the curtainless windows as he passed by. 
Then he discovered that when the light 
shone she was at work. Sometimes she 
was sitting at the wooden table with a book, 
sometimes she was laboring at some task 
with pen and ink, sometimes she was trying 
to use her needle. 

She had applied to Anice for instruction 
in this last effort. It was not long before 
Anice found that she was intent upon ac- 
quiring the womanly arts her life had put it 
out of her power to learn. 

“T’d loike to learn to sew a bit,” she 
had said, and the confession seemed awk- 
ward, and reluctant. “I want to learn to 
do a bit o’ woman’s work. I’m tired o’ 
bein’ neyther th’ one thing nor th’ other. 
Seems loike I’ve allus been doin’ men’s 
ways, an’ I am na content.” 

Two or three times Derrick saw her pass- 
ing to and fro before the window, hushing 
the child in her arms, and once he even 
heard her singing to it in a low, but evi- 
dently rarely tried voice. Up to the time 
that Joan first sang to the child, she had 
never sung in her life. She caught herself 
one day, half chanting a lullaby she had 
heard Anice Barholm sing. 


her own voice was so novel to her, that she 
paused all at once in her walk across the 
room, prompted by a queer impulse to listen. 
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“ It moight ha’ been somebody else,” she 
said. “I wonder what made me do it. It 
wur a queer thing.” 

Sometimes Derrick met Joan entering the 
Rectory (at which both were frequent visi- 
tors) ; sometimes, passing through the hall 
on her way home ; but however often he met 
her, he never felt that he advanced at all in 
her friendship. 

On one occasion, having bidden Anice 
good-night and gone out on the staircase, 
Joan stepped hurriedly back into the room 
and stood at the door as if waiting. 

“What is it?” Anice asked. 

Joan started. She had looked flushed 
and downcast, and when Anice addressed 
her, an expression of conscious self-betrayal 
fell upon her. 

“Tt is Mester Derrick,” she answered, say- 
ing no more, and in a moment she went out. 

Anice remained seated at the table, her 
hands clasped before her. 

“ Perhaps,” at last she said aloud, “ per- 
haps this is what is to be done with her. And 
then—” her lips tremulous,—‘ it will be 
a work for me to do.” 

Derrick’s friendship and affection for her- 
self held no germ of warmer feeling. If she 
had had the slightest doubt of this, she would 
have relinquished nothing. She had a dis- 
belief in exaggerated notions of self-immola- 
tion. She would not have given up to 
another woman what Heaven had given to 
herself, any more than she would have striven 
to win from another woman what had been 
Heaven’s gift to her. If she felt pain, it was 
not the pain of a small envy, but of a great 
tenderness. She was capable of making any 
effort for the ultimate good of the man she 
could have loved with the whole strength of 
her nature. 

When she entered her home that night, 
Joan Lowrie was moved to some surprise 
by a scene which met her eyes. It was a 
simple thing and under some circumstances 
would have meant little ; but taken in con- 
nection with her remembrance of past events, 
it had a peculiar significance. Liz was sit- 
ting upon the hearth, with some odds and 
ends of bright-colored ribbon on her knee, 
and a little straw hat in her hand. She 
was trimming the hat, and using the scraps 
of ribbon for the purpose. When she heard 
Joan, she looked up and reddened some- 
what, and then hung her head over her 
work again. 

“I’m makin’ up my hat again,” she said, 


| almost deprecatingly. “ It wur sich a faded 


thing.” 
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“ Are yo’?” said Joan. 

She came and stood leaning against the 
fire-place, and looked down at the girl 
thoughtfully. The shallowness and sim- 
plicity of the girl baffled her continually. 
She herself, who was prompted in action by 
deep motive and strong feeling, found it 
hard to realize that there could be a surface 
with no depth below. 

Her momentary embarrassment having 
died out, Liz had quite forgotten herself in 
the interest of her task. She was full of 
self-satisfaction and trivial pleasure. She 
looked positively happy as she tried the 
effect of one bit of color after another, hold- 
ing the hat up. Joan had never known her 
to show such interest in anything before. 
One would never have fancied, seeing the 
girl at this moment, that a blight lay upon 
her life, that she could only look back with 
shrinking and forward with hopelessness. She 
was neither looking backward nor forward 
now,—all her simple energies were concen- 
trated in her work. How was it? Joan 
asked herself. Had she forgotten—could 
she forget the past and be ready for petty 
vanities and follies? To Joan, Liz’s history 
had been a tragedy—a tragedy which must 
be tragic to its end. But what was there of 
the tragic element in the present mood of 
this pretty seventeen-year-old girl sitting 
eager and delighted over her lapful of rib- 
bon? Not that Joan begrudged her the 
slight happiness—she only wondered, and 
asked herself how it could be. 

Possibly her silence attracted Liz’s atten- 
tion. Suddenly she looked up, and when 
she saw the gravity of Joan’s face, her own 
changed. 

“Yo’re grudgin’ me doin’ it,” she cried. 
“Yo’ think I[ ha’ no reet to care for sich 
things,” and she dropped hat and ribbon on 
her knee with an angry gesture. “ Happen 
I ha’ na,” she whimpered. “I ha’ na get- 
ten no reet to no soart o’ pleasure, I dare 
Say.” 

“ Nay,” said Joan rousing herself from her 
reverie. “ Nay, yo’ must na say that, Liz, 
If it pleases yo’ it canna do no hurt; I’m 
glad to see yo’ pleased.” 

“T’m tired o’ doin’ nowt but mope 7’ th’ 
house,” Liz fretted. “I want to go outa 
bit loike other foak. Theer’s places i’ Rig- 
gan as I could go to wi'out bein’ sleered 
at—theer’s other wenches as has done worse 
nor me. Ben Maxy towd Mary on’y yester- 
day as I wur the prettiest lass i’ th’ place, 
fur aw their sleers.” 

“ Ben Maxy!” Joan said slowly. 


” 





Liz twisted a bit of ribbon around her 
finger. 

“It’s not as I care fur what Ben Maxy 
says, or what ony other mon says, fur th’ 
matter o’ that, but—but it shows as I need 
na be so mich ashamed o’ mysen after aw, 
an’ need na stay i’doors as if I dare na 
show my face.” 

Joan made noanswer. The shallownature 
baffled her again. 

“ An’ yet,” she said, smiling faintly at her 
own train of thought afterward, “I dun- 
not see what I’m complainin’ on. Am I 
out o’ patience because her pain is na 
deeper? Surely [ am na wanting her to 
mak’ th’ most o’ her burden. I mun be a 
queer wench, tryin’ to mak’ her happy, an’ 
then feelin’ worrited at her forgettin’ her 
trouble. It’s well as she con let things slip 
so easy.” 

But there came times when she could not 
help being anxious, seeing Liz gradually 
drifting out into her old world again. She 


| was so weak, and pretty, and frivolous, so 








ready to listen to rough flatteries. Riggan 
was more rigid in its criticism than in its 
morality, and criticism having died out, 
offense was forgotten through indifference 
rather than through charity. Those who 
had been hardest upon Liz in her day of 
darkness were carelessly ready to take her 
up again when her fault was an old story 
overshadowed by some newer scandal. 

Joan found herself left alone with the 
child oftener than she used to be, but in 
truth this was a relief rather than otherwise. 
She was accustomed to solitude, and the 
work of self-culture she had begun filled her 
spare hours with occupation, 

Since his dismissal from the mines, she 
saw but little of her father. Sometimes she 
saw nothing of him for weeks. The night 
after he lost his place, he came into the 
house, and making up a small bundle of his 
personal effects, took a surly leave of the 
two women. 

“T’m goin’ on th’ tramp a bit,” he said. 
“ Tf yo’re axed, yo’ con say I’m gone to look 
fur a job. My day has na coom yet, but 
it’s on th’ way.” 

Since then he had only returned once or 
twice, and his visits had always been brief 
and unexpected, and at night. The first time 
he had startled Joan by dropping in upon her 
at midnight, his small bundle on his knob- 
stick over his shoulder, his clothes bespat- 
tered with road-side mud. He said nothing 
of his motive in coming—merely asked for 
his supper and ate it without much remark. 
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* T ha’ na had luck,” he said. “ Luck’s 
not i’ my loine; I wur na born to it, loike 
some foak. Happen th’ tide’ll tak’ a turn 
after a bit.” 

“ Yore feyther wur axin me about th’ 
engineer,” Liz said to Joan the next morn- 
ing. He wanted to know if we seed him 
pass heer i’ his road hoam. D’yo’ think 
he’s getten a spite agen th’ engineer yet, 
Joan ?” 

“T’m afeard so,” Joan answered. “ Fey- 
ther’s loike to bear a grudge agen them as 
put him out, whether they’re reet or wrong. 
Liz ” hesitating. 

“ What is it, Joan ?” 

“Dunnot yo’ say no more nor yo’ con 
help when he axes yo’ about th’ engineer. 
I’m worritin’ mysen lest feyther should get 
hissen into trouble. He’s hasty, yo’ know.” 

In the evening she went out and left the 
child to its mother. She had business to 
look after, she told Liz, and it would keep 
her out late. Whatever the business was, it 
kept her out so late that Liz was tired of 
waiting, and went to bed worn out and a 
trifle fretted. 

She did not know what hour it was when 
she awakened ; voices and a light in the road 
roused her, and almost as soon as she was 
fully conscious, the door opened and Joan 
came in. Liz raised her head from the pil- 
low to look at her. She was pale and 
seemed excited. She was even trembling a 
little, and her voice was unsteady as she 
asked, 

“ Has th’ little un been quiet, Liz?” 

“ Quiet enow,” said Liz. “ What atoime 
yo’ ha’ been, Joan! It mun be near midneet. 
I got so worn out wi’ waitin’ fur yo’ that I 
could na sit up no longer. Wheer ha’ yo’ 
been ?” 

“T went to Riggan,” said Joan. “ Theer 
wur summat as I wur obliged to see to, an’ 
I wur kept beyond my toime hy summat as 
happent. But it is na quoit midneet, though 
it’s late enow.” 

“ Was na theer a lantern wi’ yo’?” asked 

Liz. “I thowt I seed th’ leet fro’ a lan- 
tern.” 
“Yes,” Joan answered, “theer wur a 
lantern. As I wur turnin’ into th’ road, I 
met Mester Derrick comin’ fro’ th’ Rectory 
an’—an’ he walked alongside o’ me.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 


Sammy Crappock made his appearance 
at Mr. Haviland’s promptly, and being 
shown into the library, which was empty, 





took a seat and proceeded to regard the 
surroundings critically. 

“Dunnot scald thy nose wi’ thy own 
broth,” Mrs. Craddock had said to him 
warningly, when he left her. “ Keepa civil 
tongue i’ thy head. ‘Thy toime fur saucin’ 
thy betters is past an’ gone. Tha'lt ha’ 
to tak’ both fat an’ lean together i’ these 
days, or go wi’out mate.” 

Sammy remembered these sage remarks 
rather sorely, as he sat awaiting the master 
of the household. His independence had 
been very dear to him, and the idea that he 
must relinquish it was a grievous thorn in 
the flesh. He glanced round at the pictures 
and statuettes and shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

“ A mon wi’ so many crinkum-crankums 
as he seems to ha’ getten Il be apt to be 
reyther set i’ polytics. An’ I'll warrant this 
is na th’ best parlor neyther. Aw th’ wall 
covered wi’ books too, an’ a ornymental 
step-lather to climb up to th’ high shelves. 
Well, Sammy, owd lad, tha’s not seen aw th’ 
world yet, tha finds out. Theer’s a bit o’ 
summat outside Riggan. After aw, it does 
a mon no hurt to travel. I should na won- 
der if I mought see things as I nivver heerd 
on if I getten as fur as th’ Contynent. 
Theer’s France now—foak say as they dun- 
not speak Lancashire i’ France, an’ conna 
so much as understand it. Well, theer’s 
ignorance aw o’er th’ world.” 

The door opened at this juncture, and 
Mr. Haviland entered—fresh, florid and 
cordial. His temperament being an easy 
one, he rather dreaded collision with any- 
body, and would specially have disliked an 
uncomfortable interview with this old fellow, 
of whom people generally had such a bad 
opinion. He would like to be able to pre- 
serve his affability of demeanor for his own 
sake as well as for Miss Barholm’s. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ Craddock, is it? Glad 
to see you, Craddock.” 

Sammy rose from his seat. 

“ Aye,” he answered. “Sam’ll Craddock 
fro’ Riggan. Same to you, Mester.” 

Mr. Haviland waved his hand good-nat- 
uredly. 

“ Take your seat again,” he said. “ Don’t 
stand. You are the older man of the two, 
you know, and I dare say you are tired with 
your walk. You came about the lodge- 
keeper’s place ?” 

“ That little lass o’ th owd parsen’s 
began Sammy, unconsciously irreverent. 

“Miss Anice Barholm,” interposed Mr. 
Haviland. “ Yes, she told me she would 
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send you. I never had the pleasure of 
seeing her until she drove here yesterday to 
ask for the place for you. She was afraid to 
lose time in waiting for her father’s return.” 

“ Yo’ nivver saw her afore ?” 

“Ra” 

“ Well,” rubbing his hands excitedly over 
the knob of his stick, “ hoo’s a rarer un than 
I thowt fur, even. Hoo’ll stond at nowt, 
wont that little wench,” and he gave vent 
to his feelings in a delighted chuckle. “I'd 
loike to ax yo’,” he added, “ wheer’s th’ 
other lass, as ud ha’ had th’ pluck to do as 
mich,” 

“ T don’t think there is another woman in 
the country who would have done it,” said 
Mr. Haviland smiling. “ We shall agree in 
our opinion of Miss Barholm, I see, Crad- 
dock, if we quarrel about everything else.” 

Sammy took out his flowered bandanna 
and wiped his bald forehead. He was at 
once mollified and encouraged. He felt 
that he was being treated with a kind of re- 
spect and consideration. Here was one of 
the gentry who placed himself on a friendly 
footing with him. Perhaps upon the whole 
he should not find it so difficult to reconcile 
himself to his change of position after 
all. Ifhe might retain his open expression 
of opinion the rest would not seem so bad. 
And being thus encouraged, a certain bold 
simplicity made him address himself to Mr. 
Haviland not as a servant in prospective 
to a prospective master, but as man to man. 

“ Th’ fact is,” he said, “as I am na mich 
o’ a lass’s mon mysen, and I wunnot say 
as I ha’ mich opinion o’ woman foak i’ gen- 
eral—they're flighty yo’ see—they’re flighty ; 
but I mun say as [ wur took by that little 
— o’ th’ parsen’s—I wur took by 

er.” 

“‘ She would be glad to hear it, I am sure,” 
with an irony so suave that Sammy pro- 
ceeded with fresh gravity. 

“I mak’ no doubt on’t,” dogmatically. 
“T mak’ no doubt on’t i’ th’ world, but I 
dunnot know as th’ flattery ud do her good. 
Sugar sop is na o’er digestible to th’ best o’ 
‘em. They ha’ to be held a bit i’ check, yo’ 
see. But hoo’s a wonderfu’ little lass—/ur 
a lass, I mun admit. Seems a pity to ha’ 
wasted so mich good lad metal on a slip o’ 
a wench, does na it ?” 

“You think so? Well, that is a matter 
of opinion, you know. However—concern- 
ing the lodge-keeper’s place. You under- 
stand what your duties would be, I sup- 
pose a ” 


“Tendin’ th’ gates an’ th’ loike. Aye 








sir. Th’ little lass towd me aw about it. 
Hoo is na one as misses owt.” 

“So I see,” smiling again. 
think you can perform them ?” 

“] wur thinkin’ so. It did na stroike me 
as a mon need to be partic’lar muskylar to 
do th’ reet thing by ’em. I think I could 
tackle ’em wi’out breakin’ down.” 

After a brief discussion of the subject, it 
was agreed upon that Mr. Craddock should 
be installed as keeper of the lodge the week 
following. 

“ As to politics,” said Mr. Haviland, when 
his visitor rose to depart, “I hear you are 
something of a politician, Craddock.” 

“Summat o’ one, sir,” answered Sammy, 
his evident satisfaction touched with a 
doubtful gravity. “Summat o’ one. I ha’ 
my opinions o’ things i’ gineral.” 

“So I have been told; and they have 
made you rather unpopular among our 
county people, perhaps ?” 

“T am na mich o’ a favorite,” with satis- 
faction. 

“ No, the fact is that until Miss Barholm 
came to me I had rather a bad idea of you, 
Craddock.” 

This looked somewhat serious, Craddock 
regarding it rather in the light of a challenge. 

“ T’d loike well enow to ha’ yo’ change 
it,” he said, “ but my coat is na o’ th’ turnin’ 
web. I mun ha’ my say about things— 
gentry or no gentry.” And his wrinkled 
old visage expressed so crabbed a determi- 
nation toremain unmoved that Mr. Haviland 
laughed outright in the most tolerant of 
humors. 

“ Oh! don’t misunderstand me,” he said, 
“stick to yourparty, Craddock. We will try 
to agree, for Miss Barholm’s sake. I will 
leave you to your opinion, and you will 
leave me to mine—even a Member of Par- 
liament has a right to an opinion, you know, 
if he doesn’t intrude it upon the public too 
much.” 

Craddock went home in a mollified frame 
of mind. He felt that he had gained his 
point and held his ground, and he respected 
himself accordingly. He felt too that his 
associates had additional right to respect 
him. It was their ground too, and he had 
held it for them as well as for himself. He 
stopped at The Crown for his midday glass 
of ale; and his self-satisfaction was so evi- 
dent that his friends observed it, and re- 
marked among themselves that “ th’ owd lad 
wur pickin’ up his crumbs a bit.” 

“Yo’re lookin’ graidely to-day, Sammy,” 
said one. 


“And you 
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“T’m feelin’ a trifle graidelier than I ha’ 
done,” he answered, oracularly. “Things 
is lookin’ up.” 

“T’m main glad to hear it. Tell us as how.” 

“Well,,—with studied indifference,— 
“it’s noan so great luck i’ comparison, but 
it’s summat to be thankfu’ fur to a mon as 
is down i’ th’ world. I’ve getten the lodge- 
keeper’s place at Mr. Haviland’s.” 

“'Tha’ nivver says! Who'd ’a’ thowt it? 
How ivver did that coom about ? ” 

“ Friends i’ coort,” with dignity. “ Friends 
i’ coort. Hond me that jug o’ ale, Tummy. 
Haviland’s a mon o’ discretion, if he is a 
Member o’ Parlyment. We've had quoite 
a friendly chat this mornin’ as we set i’ th’ 
loibery together. He is na so bad 7’ his 
pollytics after aw’s said and done. He'll do 
upo’ th’ whole.” 

“ Yo’ stood up to him free enow, I war- 
rant,” said Tummy. “ Th’ gentle foak dun- 
not often hear such free speakin’ as yo’ gi’ 
?em, Sammy.” 

“Well, I had to be a bit indypendent ; it 
wur nat’ral. It would na ha’ done to ha’ 
turnt soft if he wur th’ mester an’ me th’ 





mon. But he’s a mon 0’ sense, as I say, an’ 
he wur civil enow, an’ friendly enow. He’s 
getten gumption to see as pollytics is polly- 
tics. I'll tell yo’ what, lads, I’m comin’ 
to th’ opinion as happen theer’s more sense 
i’ some 0’ th’ gentry than we gi’ ’em credit 
fur; they ha’ not mich but book larnin i’ their 
heads, it’s true, but they’re noan so bad— 
some on ’em—if yo’re charytable wi’ ’em.” 

“Who was thy friend i’ coort, Sammy ?” 
was asked next. 

Sammy’s fist went down upon the table 
with a force which made the mugs dance 
and rattle. 

“ Now tha’rt comin’ to the meat 7’ th’ 
egg,” he said. “Who should tha think it 
wur ’at had th’ good-will an’ th’ head to 
tak’ th’ business i’ hond ?” 

“ Tt ud be hard to say.” 

“Why, it wur that little lass o’ th’ owd 
parsen’s again. Domd if she wunnot run 
aw Riggan 7’ a twelvemonth. I dunnot 
know wheer she getten her head-fillin’ fro’ 
unless she robbed th’ owd parsen, an’ left 
his nob standin’ empty. Happen that’s 
what’s up wi’ th’ owd chap.” 


(To be continued.) 





TO’ MISS D., IN 


HER ALBUM. 


WHEN June is young, and day is new, 
The rose-tree, budding at the gate, 
Feels but a finger’s touch, and straight 

It bathes the hand in dew! 


When June is old, and evening glooms, 
The rose-tree, spent in all its fires, 
Yields nothing to the heart’s desires 

But showers of shattered blooms. 


My tree of song that rang with rain — 
Beneath my touch, at morning’s prime, 
Now yields but faded leaves of rhyme 

That blow about the plain. 


But round them still some perfume clings, 
And so I lift them from their place, 
And hide them in this golden vase, 

To sleep with sweeter things. 


And yet I but restore the dower 
Which, when we met at first, I stole 
And bore away in heart and soul— 

The memory of a flower! 























PAN. 
I. 
I am the spirit of the morning sea, 

I am the awakening and the glad surprise; 

J fill the skies 

With laughter and with light. 

Behold the white 





Wide beams three-fold that from the hidden sun 


Rise swift and far,— 

One where Orion keeps 

His arméd watch, and one 

To the midmost heaven upleaps; 


The third blots out the steadfast Northern Star! 
I am the wind that shakes the glittering wave, 


Hurries the snowy spume along the shore, 


And dies at last in some far, murmuring cave. 


My voice thou hearest in the breakers’ roar— 
That sound that never failed since time began 
And first around the world the shining tumult 


II. 


1 light the sea and wake the sleeping land. 
My footsteps on the hills 
Make music, and my hand 
Plays like a harper’s on the windy pines. 
With the wind and the day 
I follow round the world—away! away! 
Wide over lake and plain my sunlight shines, 
And every wave and every blade of grass 
Doth know me as I pass. 


And me the western-sloping mountains know, and me 


The far-off, golden sea. 
O sea, whereon the passing sun doth lie!— 
O man, who watchest by that golden sea! 


ran. 


Weep not,—Oh! weep not thou, but lift thine eye 


And see me radiant in the sunset sky! 


It. 


But I love not the night 
Save when the stars are bright, 
Or when the moon 
Fills the white air with silence like a tune. 
Yea, even the night is mine 
When the Northern Lights outshine, 


And all the wild heavens throb in ecstasy divine ;— 
Yea, mine deep midnight when the black sky lowers, 


The sea burns white and breaks on the shore in starry showers. 


IV. 


I am the laughter of the new-born child, 
Upon whose sleep the heavenly angels smiled. 
I am all sweet first things that are: 

First songs of birds, not perfect as at last— 
Broken and incomplete— 

But sweet, oh, sweet! 

And I the first faint glimmering of a star 
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To the wrecked ship, that tells the storm is past; 
The first keen smells and stirrings of the Spring ; 
First snow-flakes, and first May-flowers after snow ; 


The silver glow 


Of the new moon’s ethereal ring; 
The song the morning stars together made, 
And the first kiss of lovers under the first June shade. 


Vv. 


My sword is quick, my arm is strong to smite 
In the dread joy and fury of the fight. 
I am with those who win, not those who fly; 
With those who live I am, not those who die. 


Nay—nay—that word 
Where I am is unheard; 


For I am the spirit of youth that cannot change, 


Nor cease, nor suffer woe; 


And I am the spirit of beauty that doth range 
Through natural forms and motions, and each show 


Of outward loveliness. 


With me hath birth 


All gentleness and joy in all the earth. 

Raphael knew me, and showed the world my face; 
Me Homer knew, and all the singing race, 

For I am the spirit of light, and life, and mirth. 


CONCERNING 


“ Hanc it all! there goes another!” 

“ Another what?” said the Pedagogue, 
looking up from lazy absorption in his easy- 
chair and the last Review. 

“ Why, that’s the third pair of those dollar 
gloves of Brown’s that I’ve split within 
the last week or two, trying to struggle into 
them in a hurry.” 

“ Sorry for you,” as he calmly turned an- 
other leaf; “but if I wanted to be unamia- 
ble, I should say it served you right for 
buying cheap things.” 

“Cheap!” I retorted, testily. “ What 
in poverty’s name is a fellow with my salary 
to do, but buy cheap things or go without ?” 

“ Go without, I should say, unless he can 
get good ones. You don’t seem to have 
made a very brilliant speculation out of 
that lot of rat-skin which Brown sells you 
for kid. By your own showing, you have 
used up three dollars’ worth of the rubbish 
without a penny’s worth of advantage, when 
for the same money you might have been 
gorgeous in Jones’ or Robinson’s, at your last 
two or three parties, and had something left 
over that would clean. See here!” he con- 
tinued, dropping his magazine; “sit down 
a moment; the evening’s young yet; you 








CHEAPNESS. 


can’t go to the Gunnybags’s at eight o'clock, 
you know. Take another cigarette, and 
give me one, while I free my mind a bit on 
one of the delusions of the age. If I can 
bring you to a right way of thinking, I may 
save you a few dollars and much bother in 
the course of the next year, to say nothing 
of the proud satisfaction of knowing your- 
self wiser than your neighbors.” 

Now, my chum, whom I choose to nick- 
name the Pedagogue, was an odd fish, with 
no little experience of men and things in 
his queer, out-of-the-way fashion. Cranky 
and a little irritable sometimes, he was still 
a good scholar, a cool observer, and some- 
thing of a thinker. Even when most im- 
petuous or wrongheaded, he was, for all his 
verbose fluency, generally original, and rarely 
dull. A long and patient study of the ways 
and means of making his dollar bill go as 
far as another man’s two, had given him 
ample right to speak in the premises, and 
the tone of paradox in his words piqued my 
curiosity. So drawing another chair to the 
fire, and handing him my last bundle of 
“caporal,” I propped my patent-leathers on 
the grate, more Americano, and waited for 
the stream of talk which was sure to come. 
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“Cheap! My dear boy,” said the phi- 
losopher, sending a long stream of amber 
smoke into the fire-place, and gazing medi- 
tatively after it,—* nothing is cheap! There’s 
no such thing as cheapness. I find every one 
wasting time, labor, thought, heart, and hope, 
to say nothing of conscience, in the effort to 
get the good things of this life for less than 
the market rate. I see, or think I see, that 
the only price at which anything good can 
be had, is among the higher,—indeed, ex- 
cluding certain very glaring cases of ill- 
judgment, or caprice,—among the highest 
of the ruling figures. Occasionally a man 
pays, no doubt. too much for a thing; oc- 
casionally, too, by some happy and excep- 
tional chance, he may slip into a ‘ good 
thing,’ and get full money’s worth for ma- 
terially less than money value; but in the 
long run, I devoutly believe, that in ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred, the more you 
pay for a thing the better you are served, 
even in proportion to your price. The at- 
tempt to get anything worth having, at less 
than the higher ruling figures, as I said be- 
fore, is futile, and generally ends in spend- 
ing more in cash, let alone trouble and dis- 
appointment, than if you had honestly met 
the issue and spent liberally at the start. 

“In matters of every-day use, most men 
are fair judges. Any fool knows whether his 
beefsteak is tender, or his coat fits him; and 
so I take it as almost an axiom, that where a 
man sells an article of general use, his com- 
modity is,in the long run, judged on its mer- 
its; is sought, consumed, and paid for in 
pretty accurate correspondence to its real 
worth, As soon as a workman begins to do 
good work, he begins to command the mar- 
ket ; he can get his price, and be sure he will 
ask all he can get. There is small chance of 
a good workman going long unknown. How 
many mute, inglorious Miltons there may be 
in the world, I don’t know; but I don’t be- 
lieve there are many mute, inglorious Pooles, 
and Worths, and Delmonicos. Notice, 
when any one has found what he thinks a 
clever artisan or furnisher, how anxiously he 
spreads the information, if only for the little 
vanity of discovery and the credit of being 
useful to his friends. And with the inflow 
of custom, of course comes a rise of prices in 
the individual case, as in the general market. 

“You will tell me, no doubt, that the 
modest artisan who has a small shop, in a 
cheap locality, a small or inexpensive fam- 
ily, exceptional facilities for getting his raw 
material, and the like, can afford to under- 
sell his ‘swell’ competitor, who has a more 








expensive establishment and appurtenances, 
But the simple fact is, that he doesn’t; or 
if so, not for long. Why should he? The 
man who finds he can turn out as good a 
shoe, or sewing-machine, or grand piano, as 
any in the market, is pretty sure, in the first 
place, to get the customers, and then to ask 
the highest market price for his goods. 
After this, he is apt, at least, to forsake his 
more modest line of business, and turn 
‘swell’ himself. If he stick to his quieter 
scale of outlay, that is just so much more 
in his pocket, but no saving to his customer. 

“T used, I confess, to think differently, 
and wasted uncounted trouble in hunting 
up cheap furnishers. I have scolded about 
Broadway prices, and ransacked side streets 
and down-town lanes and corners for cheap 
tailors, restaurants, apothecaries, grocers, or 
what not, but always with much the same 
result. The gain in price was generally 
slight, the loss in quality, style, finish, dura- 
bility, and so on, both constant and percepti- 
ble. When I occasionally found an article in 
some by-corner which could fairly be called a 
bargain, I found I had spent in fussing 
about it enough time and energy to earn the 
whole price several times over,—even at the 
very limited money value which my time 
bears to me” (glancing at a pile of manu- 
script on his writing-desk). “ People don’t 
sufficiently consider, in this matter,” he went 
on, “ how great is the value of mere iasurance 
afforded by high-class, and therefore high- 
priced, establishments. If I can find, as 
practically I often can, a butcher who gives 
me the best of meat nineteen days out of 
twenty, it is worth a heavy percentage 
more to me to deal steadily with him at 
any prices within reason, than to try to 
bring down my expense account by buying 
of his cheaper and less responsible rivals, 
who give me a good article to-day, and then 
disappoint me to-morrow. 

“And that brings me to another view of 
the matter. Beyond mere evident and mo- 
mentary use, there are a multitude of more 
subtle considerations which often constitute 
the main value of the article ; and in matters 
of higher utility and more zsthetic employ- 
ment, are pretty sure to do so. Nervous 
waste and friction are the great bugbears of 
existence; nervous tonic and economy its 
prime blessings. And the things which most 
promote these refined advantages I have 
generally found to be costly at the outset; 
though, emphatically, cheapest in the long 
run. Take, for instance, the vulgar but very 
necessary business of eating. There are, all 
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over the town, hosts of places where you are 
offered for a few shillings the same amount 
of mere ostensible beef and potatoes, salad 
and pudding, as you get at Delmonico’s or 
‘The Brunswick,’ for nearly as many dollars. 
But, granting that your economical dinner 
tastes as good as the dear one,—a large 
assumption,—and that it is equally nutritious, 
—a still greater,—next comes what I call the 
nervous element in the matter. I get my 
Nassau street meal in crush, noise, and 
hurry, heat and bad air. My waiter is care- 
less or slovenly, my service uncomely or 
unclean, my whole surroundings uncomfort- 
able. When I pay the outrageous prices of 
the ‘swell’ restaurant, I am buying not 
merely so much carbon and nitrogen, but 
shining glass and silver, snowy linen, cool 
fountains and green leaves, trained attend- 
ance and quiet, graceful company. The 
cheap ‘ feed’ stays my hunger, but leaves me 
with a moral and esthetic, if not a physical 
dyspepsia. The farti fin digests better, keeps 
me personally happy for an hour, and leaves 
me in good humor and trim for the evening. 





* And Simpson, the bank cashier, who | 


lodged with his family just below me, used to 
chuckle at the notion of getting for a thou- 
sand a year, just as good an apartment as 
his head director, old Discount, who pays 
five at ‘The Stevens.’ But just look at the 
thing a moment. ‘To get down town from 
Third avenue above Sixtieth street took 
Simpson ever so much more time in the morn- 


ing and hurried him with his rising and his | 


breakfast. Mrs. Simpson had to depend on 


the cars for all matters of shopping or call- | 


ing, and, when she walked out, had to run 
the gauntlet of half a dozen outlying settle- 
ments of shabbiness, in which stables, coal- 
yards, grog-shops, oyster-saloons and tene- 
ment-houses were among the less disagreea- 
ble features. Anything like starting out, im- 
promptu, of an evening for social visiting, 
theater or concert, was almost out of the 
question ; and Mrs. Simpson, who had her 
own little social ambitions, found her visit- 
ing-list dropping off, because she was too 
far off the “ beat” of her leisurely and fash- 
ionable acquaintance. Altogether, I should 
say, that the inconvenience and general vex- 
ation arising from the situation alone might 
have been worth two thousand a year to 
Simpson in mere worry, though in the simple 
matter of being comfortably and warmly 
housed, perhaps he was as well off as Dis- 
count.” 

“ But it seems to me,” I broke in, “ that 
you are preaching a doctrine of unmitigated 





‘swelldom,’ as you would call it yourself. 
To hear you, one would think that it was 
impossible to be respectable or comfortable 
without an outlay of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand a year, that the honest fellow who has 
to live on three or four had no business 
among decent people, but must make up 
his mind to abject privation and humiliation 
for himself and his family. The lust of the 
eye and the pride of life, to say nothing 
of other forms of selfishness, bear a chief 
part in your social philosophy; and the 
beauty of simple living and honest content 
which you used to praise seems to have lost 
its value. Your doctrine, carried out to the 
bitter end, would be frightfully demoraliz- 
ing. To make a handsome income would 
become the first and whole duty of man, 
and the poor fellow who can’t might just as 
well put an end to himself at once!” 
“Softly, my lad!” said the Pedagogue 
gravely. “ You exaggerate my statement, 
or rather, you misconceive it. I am not 
talking morals, but socio-dynamics, as I call 
it. I didn’t say,—did I ?— that all these con- 
siderations which affect our choice in 
methods of living are highly laudable or 
philosophic. I only say that they exis/, that 
they are with most men prime motors in their 
efforts after the means of expense, and their 
regulation of the expense when the means 
are gained. No, no, you mustn’t misinter- 
pretme. My system allows plenty of room 
for frugality, simplicity, good sense, pluck, 
and self-denial. It doesn’t follow that it’s 
necessary, or even desirable, to have all 
the splendors and luxuries of life, only you 
mustn’t deny that they are splendid and 
luxurious. What you can’t have, go with- 
out, of course, like a man, but don’t make 
yourself absurd by trying to believe or make 
your neighbor believe that you can get 
around plain natural laws, and buy any good 
thing without paying its full price in hard 
cash or hard work. And that reminds me 
that there is a high moral side to our talk 
which I have hardly touched on. When we 
get above mere personal habit and expendi- 
ture, and come to education, literature, art, 
civil administration, government—ah ! there 
we are on different ground. There, I should 
like to show you, some day when you have 
time, that there not only és no such thing as 
cheapness, but never can be or ought to be. 
I think it might be easy to prove by the sim- 
plest economic principles, that a cheap pict- 
ure must be an abomination, cheap architect- 
ure a sham, cheap erudition an absurdity— 


| that we are misgoverned by cheap legislators, 
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misrepresented by cheap diplomates, mis- | And see here!” he called out from the land- 
taught by cheap educators, and misled by | ing, “take my advice and don’? take the 
cheap books. I could illustrate—but’ bless | street-cars. Get a cab at the corner. It’s 
me! my dear fellow,” he broke off, looking | drizzling, you know, and it wont pay to 
at the clock, “I have nearly talked away | have your first waltz with Miss Gunnybags 


your evening, and it’s time for you to start. | in a damp tie and muddy boots !” 


ee 


THE LAST PINE. 


Wuere the fallow-colored hill 
Juts against a cloudy wreath— 
Gray the sky, the ground beneath 
White with shreds from winter’s quill— 


Holds a pine of giant girth 

All alone a patience grim 

In the ghastly cold, the dim 
Sifted light that wraps the earth ; 


Like a soldier strictly charged 
Never from his watch to yield: 
Long ago was hushed the field, 

All his comrades long discharged ; 


Solid hangs the icy tear, 
Numb his arms with creeping frost, 
And his senses four are lost 

In a bitter strife to hear: 


Yet unmoved he keepeth post, 
Dim of sight but list’ning still, 
Lest across the lonely hill 

Call the bugles of the host. 


Once upon a silent day 
Heaved the tree such breaths profound, 
Air was carded into sound; 

Thus the pine was heard to say: 


“One by one, 
Though they towered high and wide, 
Sank my brothers by my side; 
Fell away my friends of youth: 
Death on them had never ruth. 
One by one 
Dropped my warming arms of green, 
Till I stand of branches lean ; 
Straight the woodpecker may shoot 
From my crown to knotted root: 
Ali is done! 


“T am past. 
Once I dwelt with fellows dear, 
Once I felt the green sod near; 
Year by year 
In the choir of our wood 
Crashed a singer where he stood, 
And the boughs that rained forever, 
Lowest first, then upward ever, 
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On his bier, 
Me with their wide loss did sever 
Still the more from things I love 
Into this drear air above. 


“T might last 
Happy, if my shadow cast 
One deep roof of solid cool 
On a wise man, on a fool, 
On the lowest shape that passed; 
If the sun, like this harsh air, 
Lingered in my scattered hair; 
But no grace from me descends 
While I drag to useless ends 
Life at last.” 


BEDS AND TABLES, STOOLS AND CANDLESTICKS. 


VIII. 


BLUE CHINA versus WHITE—THE BEDROOM. 


. . <i | 
SoME time ago, a comically-despairing | 
letter was received by the writer of these | 


articles, from a lady who expressed, in good 
set terms, her dislike of white china for the 
table, but did not see how she was to help 
herself. I fully sympathize with my cor- 
respondent, and confess to having never 
been able to understand the liking of my 
countrywomen for plain white china. The 
only place where I am content to see it is 
on the table of a hotel or restaurant, be- 
cause there I want ware which tell me at a 
glance if it has been properly washed. But, 
in my friend’s house, or in my own, I wish 
to take the proprieties for granted, and to 
have my eyes play the epicure, not the 


pedagogue. And they can never be pleased | 
with the look of a table that has no color | 


in its decoration. I have elsewhere com- 


plained of our American love of white— | 


white walls and ceilings, and white houses 
—of white marble if possible; if not, then 
of wood painted white and set off with 
green blinds.* This, it is to be hoped, will 
gradually cure itself; the signs are neither 
few nor discouraging; and as the white walls 
and white ceilings go, the white china will 
go along with them. To tell truth, those 
of us who did not like white china had for 
a long time much trouble in finding any 
good decorated china to take its place. 
And the white china, being all French, was 





* A white house may be endured when it is not 
white, and then only. This happens when the trees 
about it tone it down with their shadows to a blue- 
ish gray. The blinds, too, get mixed up with the 
foliage, and so lose a little of their obtrusive indi- 
viduality. 


really so very pretty in its shapes, and so 
fine in quality, that it seemed as if shape and 
surface might almost compensate for the 
cold, unthinking white, that could not be 
brought into sympathy with anything about 
it. It took the yellow out of the butter, 
made the milk look blue, cast suspicion on 
the tea, took all the sparkle out of the sugar, 
and in short made it impossible for the 
breakfast to do itself justice. At dinner, it 
was the same, only the vegetables and 
meats, being of coarser fiber, did not so 
much mind it; but the way white china 
behaved at dessert was really shocking. 
Fruit does not know how to behave itself 
| when it is put into white china dishes, and 
| eaten off white china plates. I am not sure 
| but some dreadful results might have been 
| spared us, if the serpent had only offered 
| 

| 





Eve the fatal apple on a white china dessert- 
plate, with a white doily for her fingers. He 
knew better. He showed it to her on the 
tree, and when she saw its red cheek shining 
out from among the green leaves, and with 
a bit of blue sky between the branches, she 
succumbed at once. 

Still, as I have said, after all our com- 
plaints of the whiteness of white china, it 
looked up with its shining morning face, 
pert, but impassive, and said: “ Well, what 
are you going to do about it?” And what 
we were to do was the puzzle. This was 
in the time of those of us who are just be- 
ginning to feel the iron enter our souls by 
hearing the children (other people’s chil- 
| dren) call us in irreverent moments, “ old” 
| this or that. It was in the time when this 
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portion of the present population was young, 
that French china began to be freely im- 
ported ; and the white undecorated porce- 
lain was then, as now, the most frequently 
seen. The French shapes were always the 
prettiest and the most practical, and even 
the whiteness, which seems to many people 
nowadays a serious defect—the one im- 
perfection in so much perfection—was not 
thought a blemish in those colorless days. 
As I have already remarked, the extreme 
delicacy of the French porcelain, its fine 
polish, the uniformity of its texture, the 
serviceableness of its shapes and its light- 
ness, were real recommendations to those 
who had only known English earthenware 
for table use. And people who liked white 
“ hard-finish ” walls,—these also an invention 
of the same period,—and white ceilings, and 
white painted wood-work, and white houses, 
and white tombstones, would have been in- 
consistent to have complained of the white- 
ness of their porcelain. 

But, just before the introduction of French 
porcelain into common use among us, there 
was a time when the English were making 
very good shapes in a fine earthenware, and 
decorating it with excellent taste. Indeed, 
the very reverse of what we have been say- 
ing about the French porcelain will apply 
to the English ware of the late last century, 
and of the early years of this century. The 
gracefulness of the shapes and, in some 
cases the elegance, in others the richness, 
of the decoration made amends for the in- 
different quality of the ware itself, and for 
its want of lightness. Much of the early 
Worcester and Wedgwood ware was very 
handsome, and so was much of the ware 
now known from the name of its maker as 
“Spode.” But, services of these English 
manufactures were only brought here as 
best services by those who could not afford 
Sévres or Dresden; and as the inclination 
in this country was always for French 
things, as soon as the French began to 
establish other porcelain factories than the 
Royal, and to export a cheaper sort of ware, 
we all bought it with avidity and with rea- 
son, for it had much to recommend it. 

We are better off to-day, and I do not 
think anybody can complain with reason 
that white china is our only wear. To begin 
with, I don’t know why we should insist on 
having all the pieces of porcelain or earth- 
enware on our table—at breakfast, dinner, 
or supper—alike. Why have everything in 
sets? We already allow ourselves some 
freedom at dessert and at tea; why not, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


harm done. 


| 








| take a trade view of life in all its phases. 


| mony does not mean uniformity. 


| into the highways and by-ways searching 


| all grades of cost, and very pretty services 


Jaience equally good. 


ladies, make a heroinic strike for freedom 
the table round? There never were “sets” 
known till modern manufacturers began to 
































Of course there must be harmony, but har- 
And if 
the general color of our service is blue, or 
red, or yellow, a bit of either of the other 
colors may come in with the one, and no 
Now and then at sales, on the 
breaking up of old households, pieces of old 
Worcester, or Wedgwood, or Spode, or 
Devonshire, may be met with, and if they 
are in good condition—neither nicked, nor 
chipped, nor cracked—they should be 
bought, always provided they are pretty, 
and they will make a good foundation to 
work upon. It does not do, however, in 
china, any more than in pictures, to go by 
names. Go by what is pretty, or rich, or 
effective, and if on turning up your tea-cup 
or its saucer you should find a famous pot- 
ter’s name written on it, thank the gods that 
they made you poetical, and gave you a pair 
of eyes of your own for what is pretty. 

But it is not at all necessary to go out 


for china for our tables. Of course, it 
stands to reason that decorated ware must 
cost more than plain ware; but there are 


of English earthenware, French earthenware 
(dignified by being cailed “ faience”), and 
Dresden porcelain can be had nowadays 
at very reasonable prices. The manufact- 
ure of each of these countries has its own 
peculiarities. The English has undoubtedly 
a more domestic look, and though it would 
be hard to say why, yet I think it is really 
true that a table set with English earthen- 
ware has an air more in accordance with 
American notions of comfort and home 
than the French /faience can give. The 
French faience has a more elegant and 
“knowing” look; and in tone it is always 
superior to the English ware made to-day, 
which cannot, it would seem, escape a cer- 
tain rawness. But, neither is the French 
There was an alcove 
full of it, exhibited by some one at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, and I looked in vain 
through it for ware as good in tone as I 
bought in Paris in 1869. This of mine was 
cheap ware, too; but then, in our Exhibi- 
tion, the French manufacturers of pottery 
and porcelain did themselves scant justice. 
A New York firm, the Messrs. Haviland, 
long known for the excellence and the good 
taste of their importation, made a most in- 
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teresting display of costly Limoges /aience ; 
but the only show of /azence of the cheaper 
sort, of which so much is now made in 
France, was the one I have spoken of, and 
though the article had much merit, there are 
many firms in France that do much better. 
The English have been striving of late to 
introduce new designs into their manufac- 
tories of pottery, but, with few exceptions, 
they have not been successful. They are 


riding the Japanese and Chinese hobby. to | 


death, and breaking their necks in the race 
for what is dizarre and monstrous. 


The | 


English are only good when they are simple | 


and sincere. Simplicity and sincerity are 


their strong points; and everything they | 
have ever done that has been good, has | 


been good because it had these qualities. 
Just now both the French and the English 
potters are following the same road. Each 
is engaged in copying its own manufactures 
of past days; the English are a little later 
than the French in seeing the advisability 
of this course in an age so uninventive as 
ours; but they are doing very good work 


| 


been imported into this country, and I be- 
lieve Collamore has sets of it on sale almost 
all the time. If one does not feel like buy- 
ing a whole dinner-service of this or any 
other ware, it will be well to get, say, a 
soup-tureen and soup-plates; or, a fruit- 
basket, four dessert-dishes for nuts and 
cakes, with dessert-plates; or, a flat bowl 
for ice-cream or whatever sweet messes the 
neat-handed Phillis dresses—and divide the 
rest of the dishes between other sorts of 
china or of earthenware. The Worcester 
people have lately been making an extreme- 
ly pretty dessert-service, after one of their 
old patterns. There are plates, as many as 
you will, and then four different dishes for 
fruit, nuts, cakes and other trifles. These 
dishes are leaf-shaped, round, or of diamond 


| shape, but with the sides fluted, which 


with the disadvantage that their models are | 


neither so various nor so artistic 


French. 


as the | 
The French reproductions of their | 


old wares of Rouen, of Nevers, Lisle and | 
Strasbourg, especially of the first two, are | 


very popular at home, and interesting even 
to outsiders; we are already becoming fa- 
miliar with them here, and easily learn to 
like the plates and dishes which thus far are 
pretty much all we get for table use. The 
most of the articles manufactured after old 
patterns in France are ornaments useful, 
or only make-believe useful, clock-cases 
and candlesticks, mantel-vases, wall-baskets, 
match-safes, and soon. But for the table 
one finds dessert-plates, fruit-baskets and 
dishes, salad-bowls, salt-cellars, cruet-stands 
with their cruets, and things of this sort. 
These are the more common; but whole 
services are made. Some of my readers 
may have observed at the Fair, at the stand 
I have mentioned, a group of little custard- 
cups, the youngest of a family of dinner- 
dishes of which a portly, yet shapely, soup- 
tureen might have been the mother. They 
were too pretty to live, however, and were 
early marked by some relentless buyer and 
snatched away in beauty’s bloom. 

The Dresden china is porcelain to begin 
with, and it is of course dearer on that ac- 
count. But it is not dear if one reckons it 
in comparison with Sévres or fine Worcester. 
There is a beautiful blue obtained by the 
Dresden works, much of which has lately 








causes the edges to have a scolloped look. 
The colors are a pretty red and gold, and 
the effect of them on a table is altogether 
lovely. Everybody knows by this time what 
can be done with Chinese and Japanese 
china for tea and dessert; these wares have 
the recommendation of being hard too, and 
the objection some persons make that they 
do not come in sets, seems to me no real 
objection, but rather a recommendation. 

The Doulton ware attracted more atten- 
tion at the Exhibition than all the other pot- 
tery put together. Something of this inter- 
est may have been due to the fact that one 
met it in so many places—the firm had four 
stands at the least, and there was great skill 
shown in their arrangement. But with the 
exception of some excellent water-jugs, salt- 
cellars and salad-bowls, there was not much 
here that could help us in our search for 
table utensils. 

The most serviceable ware for every-day 
use is the blue India china. It is an article 
of regular manufacture, and that produced 
to-day does not, so far as I can see, differ 
in the least from that which was made fifty 
or a hundred years ago. I believe, how- 
ever, that one or two of the varieties of it 
are not made any longer—there is one kind, 
a dull soft blue on a bluish ground (the self 
color of the porcelain) with the edges gilded, 
which may still be manufactured ; but, cer- 
tainly, is not imported any longer. Mr. 
Sypher has, at the time of writing, the larger 
portion of a set of this sort; but this is not 
the only kind that has gone out of trade. 
There is still another, more delicate, and 
thinner than the variety in Mr. Sypher’s 
possession. I mention these merely because 
pieces of these different kinds of Indian blue 
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china are all the time turning up, and those 
of my readers who are interested in the 
matter may be helped in finding what they 
want, if they know what to expect. The blue 
china I am recommending for daily use is the 
common variety which is now kept in stock 
as an article of ordinary commerce by cer- 
tain houses in the china trade,—by Colla- 
more, of New York, and Briggs, of Boston, 
to name two places where people may 
always go with the certainty of finding pretty 
much everything that is going in the way 
of pottery and porcelain. This ware used 
to be very commonly met with in Boston, 
brought into use, I believe, in the time when 
the great India and China houses of that 
city were in their pride of place. Speaking 
mildly, there must be tons of it in the good 
city and its suburbs to-day, though I dare 
say much of it is stowed away in garrets, 
VoL. XIII—21. 
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and cellars, and warehouses; for it is no 


| longer in such general use, nor any longer 


what it once was,—an external sign that you 
belonged to the elect, and were of the sang 
azu/, But, it never can go out of fashion 
entirely, for its pleasingness is something 
substantial, not a mere skin-deep good look ; 
but good color, good form, though without 
the least flourish in the world, and a solidity 
that is almost proof against that pest of 
housekeepers—the maid who, in spite of 
threats, remonstrances, and tears, will put all 
her china into the dish-pan at once, and 
rattle it round with the mop. 

No doubt many persons will be a little re- 
pelled by the first blush coarseness of the 
ordinary blue India china. But, let them 
remember first, that this coarseness troubles 


| them more than it would if they had not 


been used to the impeccable smoothness of 
the French porcelain, and then that it really 
is not the porcelain that is coarse, but 


| the decoration,—the china itself having a 


| does 


very fine grain. And as for the decoration, 
let our reader who is looking fora substitute 
for white china boldly try the experiment 
of a few pieces of this blue, and see if she 
not soon find its homely markings 


| more attractive than the smooth regular 
| bands and lines of color which is the gen- 
| eral decoration of French porcelain, or even 
than the finely painted flowers and fruits 





| that are put upon the more expensive ser- 


vices. There will always be people who 
will have a liking for these displays of dex- 
terity, which do not deserve to be liked 
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except as curiosities, and then only when | having by anybody who can enjoy a pretty 


they are done with exceptional skill. Even 
then, to my mind they are worst when they 





thing for itsown sake. Mr. Hawkins’s plates 
and dishes are flowered; but Mr. Sypher 


No. 3. “YOU HAVE WAKED ME TOO SOON, 1 MUST SLUMBER AGAIN.” 


are best, and I would give all I ever saw, if 
I owned them, for a few pieces of ordinarily 
good Oriental porcelain, Indian, Japanese, 
or Chinese, or even for some good old earth- 
enware of Worcester, or Wedgwood, or 
Rouen, or Nevers, or Strasbourg. And I 
am not afraid but that anybody with a good 
eye, and a sense of the fitness of things, 
would agree with me that these designers 
knew what design is, while the decorators | 
of Sévres know very little, if anything, about | 
it. The only fruits and flowers I ever saw 
painted on china—I mean “natural,” not 
conventional, fruits and flowers—are some 
of those painted at the time when Martolini 
was Director of the works at Meissen, and 
when, as we are told by the authorities, the 
art was on the decline. Martolini’s flowers 
and fruits are not conventional, and they 
are not natural; but they are enough like 
the flowers they stand for to recall them, 
and they are laid about the surface of the 
piece in a careless, irregular way that is very 
effective. Mr. A. P. Hawkins, of No. 25 
East 16th st..—where often may be found 
very nice pieces of English and European | 
ware,—had lately a few good plates with 
the Martolini mark, but which, whether 
genuine or forged—(the German, especially 
the Dresden w6tks, having made the dis- 
covery, quite worthy of the Western Demo- 
crats, of forging their own marks, and so 
destroying their own credit !)—are worth | 











has a number of plates that are decorated 
with small fruits and vegetables rather more 
finely finished than those of Mr. Hawkins, 
but not so effective: rather curious, too, 
than pretty, but much better than anything 
I know of elsewhere. It is surprising what 
a character a little well decorated china will 
give to a table; and yet not surprising either, 


| —it is as natural as the superiority of a well 


papered wall, or a well covered carpet over 
even that “sweet ashes-of-roses ” or “ deli- 
cate pearl-gray” that people have been so 
long almost compelled to take refuge in. 

If you don’t like white china, just vow 
you won’t have it, and stick to your purpose 
like a man, or rather—a surer dependence— 
like a woman, and you will find your way 
clear enough, especially in these days. Re- 
form might begin with a good India or 
Dresden or Worcester cup, saucer and plate 
for “papa,” and the indifference of “the 
better sex” (Lord Bacon’s word—none of 
mine, ladies!) to such trifles as china and 
to “nonsense” in general, would be quickly 
shown by the playfully concealed jealousy 
and mild snappishness of the owner, if any 
one else should happen to get his cup by 
mistake. Mamma might then hint to the 
children that she would like to have just 
such another as papa’s “if she could afford 
it,” and if the children had had any train- 
ing to speak of, they would not long let 
mamma pine for such a small matter. And 















the two ends of the table thus beautified, it 
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would be easy to go on and make the table | 


, harmonious throughout. 


It is an objection to blue china with many, | 


that the cups have no handles, and the vege- 
table-dishes and soup-tureens, handles that 
one cannot easily get hold of. ‘The latter 
count in the indictment, I don’t think very 
formidable. The hand soon gets used to 
the little pig’s head, or hon, or pomegranate 
that serves for a handle; and a servant who 
knows that she will disgrace herself before 
the whole company if she lets a cover fall, 
will find a way to avoid doing so. No serv- 
ant who has a feeling for her business 
ever breaks china defore folks. If she were 
once known positively to have broken a 
piece, she could never safely deny the re- 
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No. 4- 


sponsibility for the fragments discovered 
from time to time in the ash-barrel, or 
revealed on the grass-plat in the back yard 
with the melting of the snow in the spring. 

‘ The covers of the vegetable-dishes are there- 
fore reasonably safe so long as they are on 
the table, and the chances of breakage 
afterward are less for them than for other 
pieces. 

The absence of handles to the cups is a 
thing to be considered. I believe no cups 
of Eastern make for Eastern use ever have 
handles—at any rate, it is not the custom. 
Whenever Oriental cups are found with han- 
dles, they have been made for the people 
of western Europe; and it is not rare to 
find such cups. Chinese and Japanese cups 











| 


with handles are made in great numbers for | 
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the European market; but India blue china 
is less frequently so provided, and this is a 
pity, because in every other particular it is 
preferable to any other porcelain of the same 
price—it is thinner, or, at any rate, lighter, 
and the cups are brought to a more delicate 
and lip-pleasing edge. 1 am speaking now 
of the wares of commerce, not of excep- 
tional pieces. So, the purchaser must con- 
sider for himself whether he and _ his family 
are likely to find the want of handles a serious 
trouble ; and if he think it will be one, he 
must find cups of another ware to match his 
India plates and dishes, as well as may be. 
It is not by any means impossible 


I wish to say a few words this month 
about the bedrooms in this ideal house of 
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DUTCH BEDSTEAD. 


ours. So far as possible they all front the 
sun, or are visited by the sun for an hour 
or two every day. I hold this almost essen- 
tial to a bedroom,—that it should have not 
merely light and air, but the direct rays of 
the sun, and that there should be no furni- 
ture nor hangings in the room that are 
likely to be injured. by the sun. It is not 
always possible in New York city to obtain 
this southein exposure. Owing to her posi- 
tion, and to the direction which as a con- 
sequence of that position has been given to 
her streets, it so happens that, with the ex- 
ception of those which are built upon the 
avenues, all the houses hamg one side always 
in shade, and the other*always in sun. And 
as the lots present their ends, not their 
breadth to the street, the bedrooms have 
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to be divided, so that one-half have a 
northern, and the other half a southern ex- 
posure. The houses on the avenues facing 
east and west get the sun in the morning 
and afternoon, but none during the day ; so 
that we are all about in the same box. But 


| Se ee SSO, SS = 
No. 5. “A BED IS THE MOST DELIGHTFUL RETREAT KNOWN 


everybody knows that the sunny rooms are 
the pleasantest, and I think we all have a | 
feeling that they are the healthiest. 
Everybody who has lived in Paris or any- 
where in Europe, knows the prejudice that 
exists there against admitting the night air 
into bedrooms. The German horror of 
fresh air inside the house at any time, 
whether by night or day, is well known, and 
has been harped on by travelers, English 
and American, for many a long year; but, 
in France and Italy, the prejudice is chiefly 
directed against fresh airat night. In Paris, 
educated people will gravely tell you that 
you will become blind if you leave your 
windows open at night; and if after a year 
of the deadly practice you ask them how 
they account for your eyes being still unim- 
paired, they only shrug their shoulders and 
insist that Americans and English are not 





| grate or in a stove. 





like other human beings. For my part, I 
| like as much sun and air as I can get, and 
should never be able to sleep at all, if I must 
have my window shut at night while, at the 
same time, I admit that the Germans, French 
and Italians are as healthy as any other peo- 
ple, and get along famously under 
a system that I am_ persuaded 
would soon make an end of me. 

The doctrine in this article 
then, so far as it is doctrine at all, 
is to be considered as only my 
own affair, and to have no author- 
ity behind it except myself, and a 
few hundred physicians, English 
and Americans, who would con- 
fess, 1 dare say, if put upon their 
honor, that plenty of sunlight, 
fresh air,—night and day.—open 
fires, the absence of furnaces, and 
also of drain-pipes and gas, would 
make their own skill little neces- 
sary in the preservation of health, 
and diminish greatly the amount 
of diseases to be cured. 

But whether or not we can get 
all these advantages extended 
over the whole house, I am sure 
it would be a good thing to secure 
them for our bedrooms. Besides 
exposure to the sun during the 
day, there should be some means 
of letting in the outside air at 
night. If people object to bluntly 
opening a window, then some one 
of these ventilators that are attach- 
ed to the window-frame may be 
used ; or, better, it may be venti- 
lated by a good open fire-place, 
which ought to be the only means of heating 
a bedroom, as indeed it is the cheerfulest and 
most attractive. Now that soft coal is so 
abundant, of many sorts, from the English 
cannel to the American kinds, and that grates 
for burning it are common enough, there is 
no excuse for using anthracite, either in a 
Of course, wood, if one 
can afford it, is better than the best coal, giv- 
ing out equal heat, more beautiful to look at 
in burning, and cleaner in the using; but 
wood is getting dearer and dearer, and only 
rich people can afford to burn it. Soft coal 
answers all purposes, and what epicure could 
ask for a greater pleasure than to open his 
eyes in a winter or autumnal morning upon 
the soft sunshine streaming in at his win- 
dow, and to listen, during the few moments 
that he allows himself for argument as to 
the precise time when he shall get up, to the 
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light cracking, sizzling, and whispering of 
the newly lighted coal in the grate. Get- 
ting up and dressing under such circum- 
stances is a luxury; no matter what cares 
the day may have in store for us, here is an 
hour of serene enjoyment, and no need to 
envy the man who has a room on the north 
side of his house and who lets in a little 
burnt air from the cellar through a dis- 
mal hole-in-the-wall, and knows that the 
rest of the day in Wall street will be well 
matched with this beginning! In fact, such 
a beginning would go near to spoil a man’s 
wedding-day. 

With sunshine and an open fire, there is 
only one other customary enemy to be got 
rid of in the bedroom, and that is, the fixed 
wash-stand. This machine is useful enough 
in public places, in hotels and restau- 
rants, but ought to be banished, both for 
sanitary and esthetic reasons, 
from our domestic life. Leav- 
ing out of view the expense 
of plumbing arrangements, their 
liability to get out of order, the 
frequency with which they get 
stopped up, the freezing in win- 
ter, and all the evils water and 
drain pipes are heir to, I believe 
it is now admitted that the 
drain-pipes are the source of a 
great deal of the disease of our 
cities and even of our country 
towns. Convinced of this, and 
seeing no certain way to prevent 
the evil so long as drain-pipes 
are allowed in bedrooms, many 
people nowadays are giving up 
fixed washing-stands altogether, 
and substituting the old-fashion- 
ed arrangement of a movable 
piece of furniture with movable 
apparatus, the water brought in 
pitchers, and the slops carried 
bodily away in their native slop- 
jars. 

Whether healthier or not, I 
think there can be no doubt that 
the old way is the more com- 
fortable by far. The new fashion was 
introduced here in a stress of weather, when 
the Irish Sea was much disturbed, and every- 
thing in the shape of domestic comfort 
was sacrificed to the needs, or rather to the 
demands, of the crew. Before the invasion 


of the Biddy tribe from the bogs of Ireland, 
the labor of the house was looked upon as 
a part of the price paid for domestic enjoy- 
ment. 


But the Irish naturally cared nothing 
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for the domestic enjoyment of the people 
who hired them, and bluntly refused to do 
the work required even if they were paid for 
it. Their brute ignorance, their carelessness, 
their slovenliness and their conceit made it 
impossible to continue certain ways of living 
that were pleasant to all of us, because they 
called for intelligence, conscience, neatness 
and teachableness in those who were to keep 
them up. It was laborious to fetch and 
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TOILET STANDS DISPLAYED.” 
carry coal, to clean out grates, to watch and 
replenish fires, and so we were obliged to 
| give up fires all over the house and be con- 
| tent with one big fire in the cellar. It was 

laborious to fill lamps with oil, and so labo- 
| rious to keep them neat and trimmed, that 

no servant that respected herself was ever 

known to do it. So we gave up lamps and 
| contented ourselves with one big gas-tank in 
| the middle of the town, from which our little 
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pipes were fed with ophthalmia and granv- | 


lated eyelids; and oculists, hitherto rare 
birds, became as plenty as sparrows. Carry- 
ing water and emptying slops was the worst 
labor of all, and washing-day was the worst 
part of it; so the stationary wash-tub went 
into every kitchen, and the stationary wash- 
stand into every bedroom; and now the 
heart of ould Ireland was satisfied, and she 
would have shut up in measureless content 
if only she could have made the whole family 
sleep in one mechanical bed, that should 
slam itself down ready-made at night, and 
slam itself up ready-made in the morning; 
and if the principle involved in stuffing 
sausages and bottling ale could have been 
applied to the population (the Protestant 


American population, I mean), e” masse, so | 


that we could have been filled with meat 
and drink, and the labor of washing dishes 
and setting the table also got rid of. 

I prove that I am not of the sang azu/ by 
declaring that I am bored by servants; can 
never eat if one is behind my chair, and would 
always rather do anything myself than have 
a servant do it forme. But I am ready to 
admit that so far as the desire to be rid of 
labor is concerned, they are only doing what 
everybody does, and there can be no doubt 
that they found the Americans only too 
happy to live by machinery, and tickled as 
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children with a new toy at every device 
that destroyed the domesticity of their 
homes, and turned them into hotels and 
manufactories. A man needn’t be afraid of 
being martyred for saying to-day that a per- 
son sitting with his feet over a hole in the 
floor and reading by a gas-burner the doc- 
tor’s bill for attending his family in their 
attacks of illness caused by the entrance of 
sewage-gas into his house through his drain- 
pipes, is an edifying spectacle. For a good 
many people are thinking the same thing, 
and, in spite of the additional labor involved, 
are determined to come back to simpler and 
more enjoyable ways of living. ‘Thanks to 
the good gift of petroleum oil, and thanks to 
the inventor of the student-lamp, there is no 
longer any excuse for one’s hurting his eyes 
by reading at night, and thousands of peo- 
ple who a few years ago were lauding gas 
to the skies are now consigning it to 

its proper place in halls and offices and 
streets, refusing to allow it in their 
parlors and bedrooms, and replacing 
the gas-fixtures with lamps for burn- 
ing kerosene. The same spirit of 

» common sense, and a desire to 
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break up our present mechanical way of liv- 
ing, are driving the fixed water-basins out of 
our bedrooms, and bringing the open fires 
into all the living-rooms, leaving the poor 
furnace out in the cold of the halls and entry- 
ways. A few more years and we shall be 
restored again to some of the cheerful com- 
fort our forefathers had in this world, which 
nothing but man’s restless perversity makes 
it so hard to live in. 

Cut No. 1 is a translation by 
Mr. King of the first drawing 
made by Mr. Sandier for these 
articles, and though it is a little 
weak, it shows so much native 
delicacy in the engraver, and so 
much pains to follow the drawing 
on the block, that it needs no 
apology. ‘This little wash-stand 
was not intended for a bedroom, 
but for a small room off a hall or 
entry-way, where a person might 
wash his hands without the trouble 
of going upstairs. It is very sim- 
ply made of four uprights cut out 
at the upper ends to receive the 
basin, and held together by a 
shelf half-way down, which holds 
the soap-tray, and two braces at 
the foot. There is no decoration 
beyond a slight molding on the 
edges of the shelf and a little cut- 
ting on the upper and lower ends 
of the uprights. The towel is on 
an old-fashioned roller. 

Cut No. 2 is a washing ar- 
rangement that has been in use for 
a year or more in a friend’s room, 
and has been found convenient. 
A piece of India matting, of a 
finer sort than would be generally used for the 
floor, is fastened to the wall by the brass 
hooks which come for hanging small articles 
from, and which serve the same purpose 


here, the mat being fixed by the sharpened | 


end of the hook to the “ chair-rail,” which 
runs round the room about four feet from 
the floor, and the hook-end being used, as 
will be seen, for suspending a whisk broom 
and a duster. 

The mat, beside having a very neat 
appearance, is useful to keep the wall from 
being spattered. The stand itself is one 
of those Chinese teak-wood tables with 
a marble slab let into the top, which are 
always to be seen at Mr. Sypher’s. Some 


of these stands are a good height for pedes- 
tals, others are low enough for stools; the 
present wash-stand is a middle size, and 
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just right for the purpose. These tables and 
stands are strongly made, and the wood is 
well seasoned and stands our climate, and, 
what is more trying, our houses, very well. 


| They are among the most useful of the 


things imported from China, besides being 
really handsome. The bowl supported by 
this stand is a wooden lacquered bowl, from 
Siam, I believe,—such a one as is often seen 
of a small size, and not at all difficult to find 





“AND ALL ARABIA BREATHES FROM YONDER BOX.” 


as large as this one. It is lacquered with 


| red and gold, the decoration being coarse 


in execution, but first-rate in effectiveness. 
The water-jar at the side is from South 
America, made of a fine red clay. The ar- 
rangement of these articles thus accident- 
ally brought together is far from being 
unpleasing. Mr. Marsh has not often done 
a better piece of engraving than this for 
SCRIBNER’S. 

Cuts Nos. 3, and 4, and 5, are bedsteads 
which, however pretty the reader may allow 
them, I fear he will criticise as not being 
very hospitable. But, so long as the reader 
can get a notion of how a bedstead may be 
simply treated and look pretty, the size of 
the example is of no importance. No. 3 


| was designed by Mr. John Miller, and was 
It is made 


made by Mr. Matthias Miller. 
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of oak. The side rails pass through the 
corner posts, and are held by the wooden 
pins, the ends of which are seen projecting 
irom .the sides of the posts, which are in 
shadow. ‘The three rails of the ends, one 
at the top below the carved finials, and the 
two others near the bottom, also pass through | 
the corner posts. ‘The upright pieces that | 
make the upper division of the foot-board | 


A DUCHESSE 
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are cut out in a pattern where the edges 
come together. The answering pieces in 
the head-board are left plain with closed 
joints; but the top of each piece is cut into 
a pattern, and the assemblage of them 
makes a very pretty cresting. Mr. Sandier 
made this drawing, and Mr. Marsh has en- 
graved it. 

No. 4 is a Dutch bedstead drawn by Mr. 
Lathrop from an example in Mr. Sypher’s 
warerooms. Both the head-board and the 
foot-board slope slightly outward. ‘The 


wood was inlaid in a way with which we | 


are now familiar enough, and the upper cap 
of the foot-board was cut in curves, so that 





the bedstead, rather austere in form, became 
by its agreeable color and these few inci- 
dents of form a comfortable-looking bed. 
Somebody thought so at any rate, for it was 
bought and carried off almost before Mr. 
Lathrop could get his drawing finished. 

No. 5 is a bedstead designed and drawn 
for me by Mr. Sandier, by Mr. Herter’s kind 
permission. It does not need any descrip- 
tion, J think. The problem was to 
get as much elegance as possible by 
the simplest means, and this bed- 
stead ought to be much copied if 
many of my readers like it as much 
as I do. 

The lady’s dressing-table, Cut No. 
6, also designed by Mr. Sandier, 
and engraved in Paris by M. Guil- 
laumot. The table is low and long, 
and of good breadth, and has two 
drawers. The glass is large, and I 
believe does not swing. The shelves, 
at the sides, supported on slender 
columns, are rather intended for 
lights than for the flower-glass and 
knick-knacks the reader sees. This 
seems to me a good design, and one 
that might be easily copied. 

No. 7 is an old-fashioned bureau 
with a mirror in a frame of the same 
date. There are four drawers; the 
fronts of the three lower ones being 
cut out of the solid wood so that 
the ends project and the middle re- 
treats, the same curve being given to 
the base of the bureau and to the 
upper drawer, which is carved with 
three shell-like patterns that adapt 
themselves to the shapes of the lower 
drawers. The handles and key-plates 
are of brass, and thus, by a very eco- 
nomical use of material a good deal 
of variety in shadow and reflection is 
obtained. 

No. 8 is a table to stand by the side of 
the bed, and is an example of Louis XVI's 
time. 

The extreme plainness of No. g is lighten- 
ed and relieved by the shelf at the top sup- 
| ported at the front by turned pieces, and at 
| the back by a solid pane which may be 
| filled in with marquetry, or better by a mir- 
ror. It has four long drawers and two short 
ones, and, as will be seen, while taking up 
but little room, is a convenient and commo- 
dious piece of furniture. 

No. ro is a very pretty Duchesse toilet 
table, copied from an example of the same 
elegant and reserved style as No. 8. 
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THERE seems to be in Nature some 
wonderful healing power which expresses 
itself in the most widely spread, even 
though they be the humblest, of her mani- 
festations. Not more tenderly does the 
mother’s hand cover with brightness and 
beauty the grave that holds her buried love 
and hope, than Nature heals over with 
creeping mosses and graceful ferns the 
unseemly wounds which man so ruthlessly 
makes in our beautiful earth. It some- 
times seems as if nowhere was such scope 
given for the lavish expenditure of her 
resources, as that afforded by some such 
vandalism. 

There is no form of organic life which re- 
veals more that is wonderful and beautiful 
than does this humble life when subjected 
to the test of the microscope. Almost the 
first thing which presented itself as I open- 
ed the pages of Carpenter with the happy 
sense of possession, was the exquisite little 
bird’s-nest cup with its treasure of gemmz 
which may be seen in Fig. 4. Its beauty 
naturally created the desire to find the 
wonder itself, and to subject it to micro- 
scopic scrutiny. On one of our loveliest 
October days,—when Nature was holding 
her Carnival preparatory to her long and 
cheerless Lent,—a pilgrimage for this pur- 
pose was planned, and carried into execu- 





tion; and a spot, loved of the liverworts, 
and mosses, and ferns, was found. 

A walk over unequal 
railroad ties, with the 
usual road-side accom- 
paniments of wretched 
Irish hovels and their 
hideous and disorder- 
ly surroundings, was 
hardly the tuning up 
one needed to fall 
quietly into the mood 
appropriate to an intro- 
duction into the fairy 
court where myriads 
of tiny creeping plants 
and waving fronds of fern were keeping 
gala-day. 

Just by the side of the railway track rose 
a tall perpendicular bank of rock. ‘The 
strata projecting here and there,‘after the 
rough handling of the pickax, afforded 
foothold to myriad forms of life. From 
the base to the crown of the artificial cliff, 


B, a, Fungoid growth. A, a, Archegonial disks; 4, cupules bearing gemme ; 
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every square yard was covered with verdure; 
and over and through it all, the perpetual 
dripping of a gently running spring supplied 
the constant moisture in which such life 
delights, and without which it pines away 
and perishes. 

In one of the horizontal ledges near the 
foot of the cliff, the patient water had 
hollowed out for itself a tiny basin which 
it forever filled and forever overflowed. 
Around this spring, every inch of rock was 
covered with the curiing fronds of the 
Marchantia polymorpha,—each leaf clinging 
close to the bare rock by a thousand little 
rootlets. This was the very plant we were 
hoping to find; it is perhaps the common- 
est, and is certainly the most interesting, of 
the class called liverworts in the vernacular 
tongue, and hepatice by the botanists. 
It was one of those days when everything 
went harmoniously ; when matter seemed 
to have gotten the better of its “natural 
depravity,” and to be all that, ideally, it 
should be. In spite of the lateness of the 
season, there were the flattened fronds 
with their curled-up edges; bearing upon 
tiny stalks which rose from the middle vein 
of the leaf, the female portion of the plant— 
the archegonial disks—in full and vigor- 
ous life [Fig. 1, A, a]. Upon the same 


frond, the cupules (A, 4, 4) holding their 
gemmez were found in every stage of de- 
| velopment. 


Besides these growths, some of 





FIG. 1 


¢, root-hairs. 


the fronds bore what were naturally mistaken 
for the male efflorescence,—the antheridial 
disks. In form they so closely resembled 
the delineations given by Sachs and Car- 
penter, and by Henfrey in the Micrographical 
Dictionary, that they were at once accept- 
ed as the true antheridial portions of the 
plant. In appearance, each one of the 
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twenty or more of these bodies which were | 
examined was a tiny mushroom of a dusky | 
orange color, the stem of which sprang | 


from the under side of the leaf, and then 





M, M. polymorpha, vertical section through a portion of the leaf showing series of cells; 
¢, upper ae system of cells; ¢, chlorophyl cells; #, parenchymal cells; 
3.) A, Section through antheridial 
disks; ¢, chlorophyl ; a, antheridia ; s, stomata; B, archegonia ; R, root-hairs; E, c, elaters. 


dermis; 4, * divisions between rhomboid ’ markings. [See Fi 
curved around and upward till it stood 
vertically to the horizontal frond. Upon | 
subjecting them to the microscope, nothing 
could be accurately made out in regard to 
their structure ; careful sections were made 
in various directions, still none of the 
characteristics of the antheridial receptacles | 
could be seen. The texture was so delicate 
that the cellular tissue crushed together, 
even with the most careful cutting, into | 
an indistinguishable mass of distorted and 
disrupted cells. 

In external form their resemblance to | 
the true antheridial disks may be seen by 
comparing Fig. 1, B, a—the fungoid bod- 
ies—with Fig. 8,—Sachs’s delineation of 
the true disks. 

The cupules bearing the gemme, instead 
of being sessile upon the fronds, as they are 
given in all the figures which are commonly 
found, were, in the specimens examined, 
raised upon a small pedestal; the gemmz 
themselves however, were identical with 
those drawn by Sachs [Figs. 4 and 5s]. 

Hitherto, in our ascending series we have 
examined no organisms but of the very sim- 
plest kind. The cells have been generally 


simple cellulose sacs, w ith their protoplasmic 

contents, or an association of such cells. 

There has been no considerable differentia- 

tion among them; they have been, in fact, 
like independent savages, 
sometimes living separately 
and performing, each one for 
itself, all the functions of life ; 
or else they have been banded 
together for mutual protection ; 
but there has been nothing 
like division of labor, and so 
there has been no cell develop- 
ment into special organs for 
the performance of special 
functions. 

The Marchantia gives more 
than one very striking illus- 
tration of differentiation; and 
we have in this fact one of the 
distinguishing characteristics, 
which marks it as a higher 
form of life than any of those 
already studied. ‘The fronds 
of M. polymorpha consist of 
several layers of cells [ Fig. 2, 
M], a lower epidermal system 

e ¢é,from which spring the root- 
hairs that enable them to cling 
so closely to rock surfaces; 
above this a series of parenchy- 
mal cells, f, with thickenings 
projecting inward, reticulately; above this 
again, a large air-cavity in which the chloro- 
phyl cells, ¢, grow up in a conferve-like way, 
and finally an upper epidermal system,¢. The 


¢, lower epi- 


| leaf [Fig. 3], even under very low powers, 


shows itself to be covered with diamond- 
shaped or rhomboid markings. Each of these 
spaces [to be seen in vertical section in Fig. 2} 
covers an air-chamber, and each possesses in 
the center a curiously formed stomata. The 
epidermal cell, instead of dividing into two 
guard-cells,—as is usually the case in the for- 
mation of stomata,—divides and subdivides 


| until a little chimney is built up of several 
| courses of cells, each course being composed 


of four or nine cells. Down the throats 
of these tiny shafts it is quite possible to look 
by means of the microscope, and see 
the chlorophyl cells beneath. The lowest 
course, like the ordinary guard-cells of other 
stomata, possesses the power of contraction 
and expansion, and is called the “ obturator 
ring.” In this way, each air-chamber be- 
neath the green rhombs is in communication 
with the outside air,—the amount of com- 
munication which is kept up being regulated 
by the contraction and expansion of the 
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obturator ring. Each of the rhombic plates | partition, or septum. The papilla thus 
is bounded by a band of colorless cells, | formed again divides into an upper and 
which belong to the parenchymal sys- | lower cell; the lower cell forms the pedicel 
tem. A glance at Fig. 2, f will ° 

show these points better than any 
description. In AZ. polymorpha 
there 1s a very marked alternation 
of generations,—a phenomenon 
already described but which may 
be here briefly stated. In two or 
more successive generations, a 
form appears which is the result 
of a fertilized embryo, and from 
this a different form springs which 
is capable of reproduction without 
fertilization. We find ourselves, 
in beginning the life history of AZ. 
polymorpha, in the dilemma of the 
naturalist who could not deter- 
mine how to begin his series,— 
whether with the bird or the egg. 
We will however, take the devel- 
opment from the fertilized embryo 
as the first step. 

From the leaf forms (the 
fronds, that is) spring two inflo- 
rescences. As a general rule, one 
plant bears the antheridia—the 
male,—and another the archegonia 
—the female form. In this case 
the term dicecious is applied ; it 
sometimes happens, however, that 
both kinds are found upon the 
same frond, in which case it is 
called moncecious. The anther- 
idial disk springing from the leaf 
form has already been described [Fig. 8]. | (or stem), the upper develops into the 
The upper surface of this disk has a number | antheridia. This development of the anthe- 
of flask-shaped depressions in its cellular | ridia is sufficiently like that of the gemmz 
tissue ; in these the antheridia proper de- | [Fig. 5, x, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6] to need no separate- 
velop [Fig. 2, A, a|. The process begins | figure to illustrate here. The division and 
by a cell, in the bottom of the still undevel- | the subdivision of the cells is shown in out- 

line in the figures numbered consecutively 
| in Fig. 5. The antheridia | Fig. 5, B] is an 
ovoid body with a single superficial layer of 
ordinary cells containing chlorophyll. With- 
in this surface layer are crowded masses of 
the mother cells of the antherozoids. The 
access of water swells the internal mass of 
cells so greatly that the surface layer gives 
way and the mother cells escape ; the anther- 
ozoids soon free themselves from their in 
vestment and move about in the water with 
a rotating motion. They are long slender 
threads curved spirally from one to three 
times, with two long ciliz by which they 
oped flask-shaped cavity, showing a papilla- | propel themselves. Usually they have at- 
form swelling in its upper surface ; this swell- | tached to their anterior end a delicate vesicle 
ing is cut off from the cell by a horizontal | which has been traced by Strasburger to 








FIG. 3. LEAF OF M. POLYMORPHA UNDER LOW POWER. 





FIG. 4. CUPULE WITH GEMMA. 
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the central vacuole of the mother cell in 
which it was developed [ Fig. 5, B, s, s]. 
The archegonia begin their development 





FIG. 5. 


1, 2, 3 4, 5, Development of gemmz. 


by the division and subdivision of a cell at 
the base of the receptacle in which they ma- 
ture, exactly as we have described in the 
case of the antheridia. Between the fringed 
edges of the peri- 
cheetium [Fig. 6, 
A, 2, p| this de- 
velopment takes 
place. A flask- 
shaped body [ Fig. 
2, Bj, the arche- 


gonium, grows to 
maturity. The 


central cell in the 
bulging portion of 
the archegonium 
develops into an 
ovule, and the cells 
above it extend 
themselves so as 
to form the neck. As the ovule approaches 
maturity, the central row of cells extend- 
ing through the neck of the flask is con- 
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verted into mucilage; in this way, a canal 
opens from the outside to the ovule itself, 
filled with a substance easily penetrable. 
The antherozoids, which by this time are 
freely swimming about, penetrate the mouth 
of the archegonium, traverse the canal and 
fertilize the ovule. The fertilized ovule, or 


| embryo, instead of directly developing into 


| a new plant, 


goes through a transitional 
stage. The embryo cell develops into a 
mass of cells, within the bulging portion of 
the archegonium. In its young stages, the 


| mass of embryo cells, now called a sporo- 


gonium, is composed of polygonal cells; 
but a change soon shows itself between the 
external layer and its contents. The exter- 
nal layer cells elongate and become marked 
with internal spiral thickenings [Fig. 7], 
the internal cells develop into long slender 
filaments ; some of these form elaters [ Fig. 
2, E, F], and others which are four or five 


| times as thick, subdivide by cross septa 








A 2, Archegonial disk as seen from below, showing sporogonium ; s, sporogonium 
outgrowths ; a, stalk with double channel. 


into squarish masses which form ultimately 
the spores. Reproduction from the spores 
is very similar to that of the ferns [ Fig. 9, A, 
B, C, D] by the extrusion of a tubular proc- 
ess from one of its sides. 

When the Marchantia develops in damp 
and shady situations favorable to its 
growth, the reproductive function, which 
very often bears a reciprocal relation to 
mere growth, does not so freely manifest 
itself. In this case, a form of asexual re- 
production takes the place of the sexual. 
The little nest-like cupules [Figure 4] 
develop upon the frond. They appear 
first as a mere bulging of the epidermis; 
the outer layer splits open finally, forming 
a delicate fringed border of marvelous reg- 
ularity and beauty. The cups themselves 





FIG. 6 

py oe ; #, pericheetium ; 7, radial 
are green, but the fringed edges look as 
though they were made of glistening color- 
less glass. Within the cupule, tiny papille 
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| cells, for the purposes of organic growth 
and reproduction, has been found in the 
liverwort, which we have just been con- 
sidering ; but in the ferns, something higher 
than this manifests itself. We find in their 
stems the intricate series of differentiated 
cells which form the parenchyma,—the 
| fibro-vascular bundles of pitted, spiral, re- 
ticulated, and scalariform vessels, already 








FIG. 7. SPOROGONIUM SHOWING ELATERS AND 
ROWS OF SPORES. 

grow up [Fig. 5, 1, 2,3, 45,6]; by cell 
division they form into pedicel and gemme. 
The gemmz are little oblong flattened disks 
with a notch on either side [Fig. 5, A, 6]; 
they are composed of two or more layers 
of cells, green, except the two or three rows 
about the edges, which are sometimes as 
pellucid as clear glass. After a time the disks 
spontaneously separate themselves from the 
pedicels and lie in their cupules, from which 
they are generally washed by the rain. | described and figured in the first article 

The gemme, in germinating, send out | of this series. This gives them the name 
from the two depressions on either side of | of vascular; cryptogam, or hidden mar- 


their lateral edges two plates 
(s) 
bad 


of cells which develop into F 
A 








FiG. 8. ANTHERIDIAL DISK [AFTER SACHS] 







a sort of double frond. Mir- 
bel, who investigated this 
point with great accuracy, 
found that there was no bilat- 
erality in the gemmz them- 
selves; that is, whichever 
way they fell upon the soil, 
the upper surface invariably 
developed stomata, and the 
lower, root-hairs. Thus either 
series of cells composing the 
gemme seems to be capable 
of developing as the case may 
be, stomata, or root-hairs ; 
and the conditions under 
which it germinates alone 
determine which. After the 
process of development has 
begun, however, no reversal 
can be effected. A frond, no 
matter how minute, if turned 
over, will twist itself round in 
order to regain the position 
in which it had first devel- 
oped. 
The ferns are the first in the 
a A, B, C, D, development of fern from spore A to prothallium D. D, a, early stage in devel 
great group c alled by bot- opment of archegonia, or female portion of plant; A, root-hairs E, developing anther- 
aR idium, or male portion. F, antheridium, with antherozoids, 4, in mother cells. G, developing 
anists the vascular crypto-  archegonium. Wivripe archegonium, which has been penetrated by antherozoid and its ovule, 


o, fertilized, , moving antherozoid. L., transverse section of Aspidium; a, indusium ; 4, 


gams. A differentiation of sporogonia attached to midrib. {After Carpenter. } 








FIG. 9. PTERIS SERRULAT 
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riage, refers to the mode of reproduction, 
which is like that of MWarchantia, without 
flowers. 

Their growth and cell division for the for- 
mation of special organs of great complexity 





FIG. Io. PTERIS SERRULATA. 

A, leaf slightly magnified showing sporangia within folded edge of 
leaf; B, transverse section of leaf; C, indusium and sporangia much 
magnified. 
and delicacy bind the ferns, on the one 
hand, to the highest forms of vegetable life ; 
while their modes of reproduction bind them, 
on the other, to the lower. Like the most 
perfect manifestations of vegetable life, they 
are vascular; like the lowly mosses and 
creeping hepatic, they are cryptogamous. 

The development from spores is very like 
that of Marchantia. The spores [Fig. 9, A], 
set free by the rupture of their investing 
theca, have a yellowish or brownish outer 
coat, often beautifully marked like pollen 
grains. When placed under favorable con- 
ditions in a damp place, with plenty of light 
and warmth, the spore shows a slight 
enlargement, accompanied by a rounding 
oft of its angles; the internal cell-wall sends 
out, through an aperture in the external coat, 
a tubular prolongation [Fig. 9, B]. ‘This 
rootlet absorbs sufficient moisture (and con- 
veys it to the cell) to cause it to distend and 
rupture the hard outer spore coat. 

The cell then begins to extend itself by cell 
division at the end opposite the root end, C. | 
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These cells divide, not only longitudinally, 
but also transversely; and a plate of cell 
tissue, so much like a AMarchanta frond, is 
the result, that it may be very easily mis- 
taken for one. 

This first leaf, D,—or prothallium, as it is 
called,—is essentially the same in all the 
ferns. Its under surface always develops 
the root-fibers, by which it fixes itself to the 
soil, and it also produces both the antheridia 
and archegonia, by which it is sexually repro- 
duced. ‘The antheridia may be early dis- 
tinguished |Fig. 9, D, a]. They begin as a 
slight protrusion, which shows itself in one 
of the prothallium cells; this is at first filled 
with chlorophyl, but soon a central free 
cell, E, a, may be seen, which soon develops 
into an inclosure filled with a brood of other 
cells. After a time, each of the inclosed 


| cells is seen, and contains a spirally coiled 


filament, the antherozoid |F,@|. ‘The arche- 
gonia are fewer in number, and are devel- 
oped on another part of the prothallium; a 
slight elevation of the cellular layer of the 
prothallium, within which is the ovule, makes 
its appearance, and grows, something like 


| the archegonia of Marchaniia, to maturity. 
| The fertilization of the ovule, and its conver- 
| sion into an embryo, may be seen in the 


same figure. [Fig. 9, H, archegonia; a, 
antherozoid ; 9, ovule|. The development 
in ferns, from the embryo to the plant, is 
direct; unlike the A/archantia, which goes 
through the transitional asexual form of a 
sporogonium before the true plant is formed. 
The cells of the new plant are developed 
directly from the embryo by cell division ; 
it soon bursts from the archegonium, and 
becomes a new plant. 

The vegetable hairs, or trichomes, of ferns 
are produced in great numbers. The anther- 
idia and archegonia are merely modified 
surface-hairs; they are, really, mere out- 
growths of the epidermal layer of cells. 


| True root-hairs, which are simple hairs 


formed of a single cell elongated enor- 
mously, develop upon roots, underground 
stems, and the bases of leaf-stalks. On 
creeping stems, brownish, many-celled hairs 


| arise, called pale. In some varieties, strong 


bristles of considerable length are formed ; 
and often, fine, delicate, articulated hairs. 
The sporangia themselves are merely meta- 
morphosed surface cells, and so, are morpho- 
logically trichomes. 

The little brown markings upon the back 
of fern leaves in fruiting-time are collections 
of sori, or a single sorus, each sorus being, 
in its turn, composed of a number of spo- 
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rangia containing spores. The whole sorus 
is generally covered by an outgrowth of the 
leaf. In Fig. 9, L, the epidermal cells of 
the midrib—the leaf being seen 
in a vertical section—have de- 
veloped into a plate of tissue 
which incloses the mass of spor- 
angia. In this case, the invest- 
ing portion is called the true 
indusium. Sometimes the spore- 
cases are covered over by an 
outgrowth, not only of the surface 
layers of cells, but of the entire 
leaf; it is then called the false 
indusium. In some species, Preris 
serrudatus, for instance [Fig. 10, 
A], the whole edge of the leaf is 
doubled over, and so holds the 
sori. In the highly magnified 
portion | Fig. 10, C], the sporangia 
may be distinctly seen. The 
spores are contained in a closed 
sac, formed of a single cellular 
layer, and surrounded by a ring 
of peculiarly developed cells, 
called the annulus |C, a,a]._ By 
the contraction of this ring, when 
dried, the sac holding the spores 
is ruptured, and the spores them- 
selves are liberated. 

Spore-cases are not, as a general thing, 
formed upon all the leaves of the plant. 
There are sterile leaves and fertile leaves ; 
on some varieties, these two kinds of leaves 
regularly alternate on the stem. ‘The sori 
are also very differently distributed over the 
fertile leaves. Sometimes they are regularly 
distributed over the whole under surface of 
the leaf; sometimes they are collected in 
definite spots, and sometimes, again, they 
are arranged in beautifully reticulated pat- 
terns. The Osmunda regalis—or flowering 
fern, as it is incorrectly called—bears what 
appear to be panicles of flowers or fruit ; but 
this appearance is due to the fact that the 
fertile leaves are all at the upper extremity 
of the frond, and that all portions of the leaf 
disappear, except the veins and other parts 
which bear the fruit [Fig. 12]. 

Ferns, which in our climate and era form 
so insignificant a feature in our vegetation, 
attain to enormous proportions in tropical 
countries. The erect stem in the great tree- 
ferns of the torrid zones not infrequently 


rises to the height of fifty feet before the great | 


fronds which crown their tops spring from 
the columnar trunk. In the woods of the 
carboniferous era, the enormous trunks and 
plumy foliage of gigantic tree-ferns form a 
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conspicuous feature ; but, like many of the 
monsters which ruled in the animal and 
vegetable world in those old days before 
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OF LEAF FOLDED OVER TO HOLD SORUS. 


S, sporangia containing spores. 


man had come upon the earth, they have 
since sunk into comparative obscurity and 
| insignificance, and have given place to a 
| life which, if it be not more luxurious, and 
| beautiful, and wonderful, at least approaches 








OSMUKDA REGALIS WITH ORDINARY AND 
FERTILE LEAVES. 


| more and more nearly to the ideal type of 
perfection, toward which nature, animate 
| and inanimate, has been reaching through 
infinite ages; spelling out slowly, but surely, 
the Divine purpose in creation, which is for- 
ever at one with itself. 
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SoME years ago, in the palmy days of the 
“ New York Leader,” I remember falling 
upon an essay or two by John Burroughs. 
There was something in his unusually vigor- 
ous and thoughtful style that arrested at- 
tention at once, and piqued curiosity. It 
certainly stood in curious contrast to most 
of the rapid work which goes to fill the in- 
satiate columns of even the weekly press. 
The “Leader” could scarcely be accused 
of dullness ; it had a coterie of brilliant and 
sparkling writers; but Mr. Burroughs, who 
was then a very young man, had evidently 
struck a solid and assured note of his own 
that was very distinctly audible in the midst 
of their almost contagious levity. It seemed 
to me at the first look—though Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s name was then entirely new—that 
here wasa writer who had something to say 
to the world, and must eventually be heard 
from. He was to be followed presently 
into “ The Atlantic” and “ The Galaxy,”— 
and, after its establishment, into SCRIBNER’S, 
—and through these and other periodicals 


he has won the well-recognized position, 
which no one has held so well since Tho- 
reau’s death, of our Prophet of Outdoor- 
dom. “The Nation” says, “ Mr. Burroughs 
is a sort of reduced, but also more humor- 
ous, more available, and more sociable 
Thoreau.” 

Yet, if I remember rightly, Mr. Bur- 


| roughs’s earlier essays were not so prepon- 


derately on topics relating to Nature as are 
those which have given him his deserved 
place. I recall an essay which appeared in 
“The Atlantic ”—it must be ten or more 
years ago—on “ Expression,” in which he 
was as metaphysical as Emerson, and which 
must have been mistaken for Emerson's by 
more than one reader. This, though, was 
when the magnetism of a great name was 
deflecting more or Jess nearly all the young 
and rising writers, and making them, by 
necessity, talk through a medium ii which 
they had been powerfully quickened, and 
had learned how to think,—I might say, 
through which they could hardly escape an 
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effort to mold their thoughts. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Burroughs’s first book* was 
not about Nature,—except as Mr. Walt 
Whitman represents Nature,—and in this 
the author confesses that when he was a 
* well-grown country youth” he was “ curi- 
ous about books—fond even then of the 
Emersonian essays and poems, and all of 
that ilk ; but my life was mainly occupied in 
farm-work in the summer, and with a little 
study, offset by much hunting and trapping 
of wild animals in winter.” As his confes- 
sion is so illustrative of what I wish soon to 
say, I will quote him stili further at this 
point : 


“ From childhood I was familiar with the homely 
facts of the barn, and of cattle and horses; the 
sugar-making in the — woods in early spring ; 
the work of the corn-field, hay-field, potato-field ; 
the delicious fall months, with their pigeon and 
squirrel shootings ; threshing of buckwheat, gather- 
ing of apples, and burning of fallows; in short, 
everything that smacked of, and led to, the open air 
and its exhilarations. I belonged, as I may say, to 
them; and my substance and taste, as they grew, 
assimilated them as truly as my body did its food. 
I loved a few beoks much; but I loved Nature, in 
all those material examples and subtle expressions, 
with a love passing all the books of the world.” 


This monograph on Walt Whitman is still 
a most readable little volume, and on many 


points that concern modern poetry, is exqui- | 


sitely stimulating and suggestive. It is a 
robust and sweeping theory that is laid 
down; but it is worth attention as a pun- 
gent and ringing protest against poetry of 
the overdone-dainty and confectionery kind. 
Together with Mr. O’Connor’s “ The Good 
Gray Poet,” and Mr. Emerson’s premature 
compliment, the book gave Whitman a 
“send off” that soon reverberated from 
England in the loud welcome of the Swin- 
burne and Rossetti fraternity. Without 
sharing all this enthusiasm, I can yet see its 
considerable basis; and think those who 
still look upon the “ Leaves of Grass” bard 
in bewilderment, as what a friend of mine 
calls “the literary Nebuchadnezzar,” can- 
not do better than to take up before they 
finally decide what he is, this earnest and 
sympathetic exposition of him. Mr. Bur- 
roughs says the literary hints in the book 
are “experimental ”’—they come partly from 
personal experience with the author, and 
“will show the standard of Nature more 
than the standard of books.” His first ac- 
quaintance with Walt Whitman’s writings— 


* Notes on Walt Whitman, as Poet and Person. 
By John Burroughs.’ New York: American News 
Company. 1867. 

VoL. XITI.—22. 


| the “Leaves of Grass”—is interesting 
enough to be narrated ; for he says “ it pro- 
duced the impression upon me in my moral 
consciousness that actual Nature did in her 
material forms and shows.” He found the 
book in a friend’s hands in 1861, while on 
a nutting excursion, and says: “I shall 


| never forget the strange delight I had from 


the following passage, as we sat there on 
the sunlit border of an autumn forest :” 


“ T lie abstracted, and hear beautiful tales of things, 
and the reasons of things ; 

They are so beautiful, I nudge myself to listen. 

I cannot say to any perse@ngvhat I hear—I cannot 
say it to myself—it is very wonderful. 

It is no small matter, this round and delicious globe, 
moving so exactly in its orbit forever and 
ever, without one jolt, or the untruth of a 
single second ; 

I do not think it was made in six days, nor in ten 
thousand years, nor ten billions of years ; 

Nor plann’d onl built one thing after another, as 
an architect plans and builds a house.” 


I hope all this, which I have been saying 
somewhat tangentially to my theme, will 
not seem out of place; for it serves to give 
a hint of Mr. Burroughs’s tendency and 
mental sympathy, and will, perhaps, help 
the reader to understand him better as he 
appears in his later books. The book on 
Whitman was published in 1867; “ Wake 
Robin,” in 1871 ; and “ Winter Sunshine,” 
| his latest, has but just appeared. The last 
two are from the press of Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton, who are about to publish a new 
edition of “ Wake Robin,” with illustrations, 

What first strikes me in Mr. Burroughs’s 
work, even above its well-acquired style, is the 
unqualified weight of conscience it exhibits. 
You are sure he feels precisely what he says. 
There is no posturing for effect ; an admira- 
tion he does not have he never mimics. We 
find in him, therefore, a perfectly healthy and 
hearty flavor. Apparently, he does not put 
his pen to paper hastily, or until he is filled 
with his subject. What has been aptly termed 
the secondary, or final stage of thought, has 
with him full play. The omnivorous news- 
paper which skims off, in its daily hunger, 
the surface of so many quick minds, has never 
drawn him within its vortex by-force, and 
though he resorted to it in his tentative efforts, 
it was only in the most casual way. A nat- 
ural observer of things, he summons all the 
facts, near or remote,—there is no side-light 
too small,—and, when the material is all in, 
it seems to undergo a long incubation in his 
mind; or shows at least that reflection has 
| done its perfect and many-sided work. 
Under his careful treatment and keen eye 
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for the picturesque, the details get the prop- 
er artistic distribution, and stand forth in 
poetic guise. The essay, when it appears, 
comes to us freighted with “the latest news” 
from the meadows and the woods, and bears 
the ummistakable imprint of authenticity. 

He has alert senses—the sixth sense of 
the naturalist, so to speak—and a faculty 
for the minutest things. The bird is usually 
the pivot of his walk and observation, or is 
mingled with them; but he notices also the 
larger setting and furniture which Nature 
throws around it. The humblest way-side 
incident does not elude him; and yet the 
view to the horizon is ever open and is seen 
through vistas of enchantment. He defends 
the song of the hermit-thrush against the 
discriminating silence of Wilson and Audu- 
bon ; he discovers the fact that the bobolink 
goes southward in the night, which Audubon 
had testified against,—though he acknowl- 
edges this to be the only misstatement he 
has been able to find in the voluminous 
observations of this eminent naturalist ; and, 
whether it be the architecture of a bird’s 
nest, or the song, or whatever the habit, 
he is patiently accurate in reporting it. Of 
the song of a bird he shrewdly says: 

“It seems to me that I do not know a bird till I 
have heard its voice; then I come nearer it at once, 
and it possesses a human interest tome. I have 
met the gray-cheeked thrush ( 7urdus Alici@) in 
the woods and held him in my hand: still I do 
not know him. The silence of the cedar-bird throws 
a mystery about him which neither his good looks 
nor his petty larcenies in cherry-time can dispel. 
A bird’s song contains a clew to its life, and estab- 
lishes a sympathy—an understanding—between it- 
self and the listener.” 


He remarks a “human significance” in 
the songs of most birds: 

“The song of the bobolink to me expresses hilar- 
ity ; the song-sparrow’s, faith; the blue-bird’s, love ; 
the cat-bird’s, pride; the white-eyed fly-catcher’s, 
self-consciousness ; that of the hermit-thrush, spir- 
itual serenity ; while there is something military in 
the call of the robin.”’ 

I have come upon these passages almost 
at random. They are neither better than, 
nor greatly different from, the average mat- 
ter of the author’s books; but they betray 
the intimate acquaintance with, and sincere 
study of, his subject, which I have already 
alluded to. And it is this absence of dilet- 
tanteism and sham that gives to everything 
he has to offer its prime importance and 
charm. “ Winter Sunshine” is mainly his 
description of winter and autumn experi- 
ences, and the habits of such of the smaller 
animals as keep open house at this time of 








year. Besides these, however, we have a 
juicy and appetizing essay on the apple; 
a eulogy of walking; and some seventy 
pages describing England and English char- 
acteristics, an excursion over to France, 
and the trip from London to New York. It 
is interesting to notice that Mr. Burroughs’s 
travels among men are not less humorously 


| and acutely marked than are his incursions 


into field and forest. Along with much 
evidence of culture, they have the most 
naive and frequently zmsouciant manner ; 
they tell you—what is even better than the 
facts—how it all seemed “ him; and he 
takes no pains to keep back his intense de- 
light and surprise over the wonders and 
newness of his experience. He jumps ashore 
and says: 


“Goto! I will be indulged. These trees, those 
fields, that bird darting along the hedge-rows, those 
men and boys picking blackberries in October, those 
English flowers by the road-side,—(stop the carriage 
while I leap out and pluck them),—the homely do- 
mestic looks of things, those houses, those queer 
vehicles, those thick-coated horses, those big-footed, 
coarsely clad, clear-skinned men and women; this 
massive, homely, compact architecture ;—let me 
have a good look, for this is my first hour in Eng- 
land, and I am drunk with the joy of seeing! This 
house-fly even, let me inspect it; and that swallow 
skimming along so familiarly,—is he the same I 
saw trying to cling to the sails of the vessel the third 
day out ?—or is the swallow the swallow the world 
over? This grass I certainly have seen before, and 
this red and white clover; but the daisy and dande- 
lion are not the same; and I have come three thou- 
sand miles to see the mullein cultivated ina garden, 


| and christened the velvet plant.” 





He speaks of the humanized and domes- 
tic character of all the trees, “as if they were 
betaking themselves from the woods to the 
orchard,” the half-tameness of the game, 
and, of course, the enormous number of 
birds. He doubts if “a scraping together 
of all the birds in the United States into any 
two of the largest States would people the 
earth and air more fully.” The British crow, 
he observes, is only a duller American one 
(would it be a true parallel to say the Briton 
himself is only a more sedate Yankee ?); 
and the bird which Tennyson apostrophizes : 


“O Black-bird! sing me something well ; 
While all the neighbors shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground 

Where thou may’st warble, eat and dwell,”’— 


is, “in size, form, manner, note, call,” mere- 
ly a black robin. The English lark, he 
thinks, is no better singer than our bobolink. 
English clouds “ are never sharply defined, 
and deeply dyed like ours, but soft, fleecy, 
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vapory, indistinguishable.” The architect- 
ure is milder in color—not a single white 
house with green blinds—the voices of the 
people, even the street cries are less aggres- 
sive; the. locomotives do not scream so; 
the street gamins are more respectful. In 
respect to the railways, the English road- 
beds are solid, but the cars are dingy ; while 
we have finely upholstered cars and shabby 
roads. Our method, in this comparison, he 
does not commend. “It is like a man 
wearing a ruffled and jeweled shirt-front, 
but too poor to afford a shirt itself.” He 
met a little girl on his walk to Stratford, who 
had been in America, and had lately return- 
ed. Her voice gave “a sweet and novel 
twang to her words, * * I hardly rec- 
ognized even the name of my own coun- 
try in her innocent prattle ; it seemed like 
a land of fable ; all had a remote, mytholog- 
ical air, and I pressed my inquiries as if I 
was hearing of this strange land for the first 
time.” He thinks the magpie is either a Celt 
or a Catholic, because he saw it in France, 
and again in Ireland, but not once in Eng- 
land. 

Some of these experiences, and others 
that he records, have, as he acknowledges, 
been made before by various people; but 
he wishes to tell them, and we are glad to 
hear them told in his way. The essay on 
the Exhilarations of the Road is a very choice 
piece of description, and might well be issued 
as a separate tract to the non-walkers. The 
opening paragraphs in the discourse about 
Snow-Walkers are worth notice as giving the 
key-note of his latest book ; but I must re- 
sort to abbreviation, and leave the reader to 
supply or find what is omitted. 


“It is true that in winter we miss the pomp and 
pcre A but there is at least the presence of the 
infinite sky. The stars rekindle their fires, the moon 
achieves a fuller triumph, and the heavens wear a 
look of more exalted simplicity. Summer is more 
wooing and seductive, more versatile and human; 
winter is of a more heroic cast, and addresses the 
intellect. The tendinous part of the mind is more 
developed in winter; the fleshy in summer. The 
former is a return to simple habits after a career of 
splendor and prodigality. It is the philosopher 
coming back from the banquet and the wine to a 
cup of water and acrust of bread. And then this 
beautiful masquerade of the elements—the novel 
disguises our nearest friends put on! Here is an- 
other rain and another dew,—water that will not flow 
nor spill, nor receive the taint of an unclean vessel. 
All sounds are sharper in winter; the air transmits 
better. The words are rigid and tense, keyed up 
by the frost, and resound like a stringed instru- 
ment. The clouds are pearly and iridescent; the 
old dilapidated fence is set off with the most fantas- 
tic ruffles—the world lies about me in a trance of 
snow.” 
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In another place he depicts, with a few 
strokes, the ocean: 


“Tt is a wide and fearful gulf that separates the 
two worlds. The landsman can know little of the 
wildness, savageness, and mercilessness of nature, 
till he has been upon the sea. It is as if he had 
taken a leap off into the interstellar spaces. In 
voyaging to Mars or Jupiter he might cross such a 
desert—might confront such awful purity and cold- 
ness. An astronomic solitariness and remoteness 
encompasses the sea. The earth and all remem- 
brance of it is blotted out; there is no hint of it 
anywhere. This is not water, this cold, blue-black, 
vitreous liquid. It suggests not life but death. In- 
deed, the regions of everlasting ice and snow are 
not more cold and inhuman than the sea.” 


Mr. Burroughs’s style is racy, full of blood, 
vascular and bristling with just the words 
for the description in hand. It is idiomatic; 
original, but individual still more; and has 
been melted out by the strong heat of 
thought. It was not brought from the 
academy or college, or from wide reading 
of classic lore; it is, rather, the outcome of 
his own robust circumstances and moods, 
It is certainly not finished, in the way that 
Hawthorne’s is, or as Addison’s is, or as 
Macaulay’s is; but this is what you might, 
but would not be likely to say of Emerson’s 
or of Carlyle’s. If it is not specially limpid, 
it readily assumes a bright and prismatic 
shape—a form that is suggestive like poetry. 

Our author’s passion for the bird seems 
to be acknowledged in some sort even by 
the aérial tribe. They come nearer his eye 
and ear than to the rest of us; and he takes 
them, as the trout-fisher sometimes takes the 
trout, in his hands. It is a kind of cousinly 
reciprocity born of a subtile psychic, if not 
fully understood, affinity. I remember 
showing him once near my home a little 
bird perfectly white (an albino), which to an 
untrained eye might pass for either the chip- 
ping-bird or one of the ground-sparrows, 
whose general characteristics of form are 
quite similar. Of course, when Nature 
chooses capriciously to whitewash one of 
these, it is not easy to tell, when it is on the 
wing, to which of the kinds it belongs. I 
had noticed it for a year or two, at different 
times, occupying a certain limited habitat 
along the Webutuck, a poetic branch of the 
Housatonic River; and one day I took our 
author, and a friend, in pursuit of the curi- 
ously clothed singer. Mr. Burroughs pro- 
nounced it the ordinary “ ground bird” at 
once, and came so near it, with his out- 
stretched hand, that if some dry bush on 
which he was compelled to step had not 
crackled briskly under his tread, he would 
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have picked the little fellow off the branch 
overhanging the stream, about as easily as 
one might pick from the orchard tree the 
neighborly and coveted apple.* The bird 
acted, to all appearance, as if he was thor- 
oughly conscious of the fact that the one 
who could look under his mask, and classify 
and name him, had at last arrived. 

As an observer, Mr. Burroughs teaches 





us once more the needful, and never too em- | 


phatic lesson, that, if we are to see much, it 
is not so great a matter where we stand as 
it is what eyes we bring with us. Like 
Thoreau, he can be happy walking through 
a swamp in the snow-porridge and desola- 
tion of a winter night, and find more rapture 
than most of us extract from a perfect morn- 
ing in June. This temper and habit give 
to his writings that “ natural magic” which 
Lowell ascribes to White’s “ History of Sel- 
borne,” of which he said: “ Open the book 
where you will, it takes you out-of-doors.” 
Mr. Burroughs’s masterly essay on Emer- 
son is remarkable as a piece of intelligent ap- 
preciation and exhaustive statement brought 
within a narrow compass, and focused with 
the clearest light. It comes near being as 
good a criticism as has been made of Emer- 
son by any one. His superior “attar of 
thought,” his wide-eyedness, his condensa- 
tion, the electric play of his mind, his per- 
fect culture, his fine manners, his cogent 
emphasis, his pungent apothegms, and his 
perpetual poetry and surprise, are summed 
up ina most pictorial and discriminating 
delineation. But, while I do not fail to see 
that even Emerson is not orbicular,—that he 
lacks dramatic power, and is a little bereaved 
on the side of moist humor, who could 
wish him much other than he is? In fact, 
is there such a possibility at all as the Whit- 
man school insists upon of parallel entirety, 
in respect to nature and art? Can the 
latter be made to include the former in any 
way except by partiality? The cosmos, 
the all, can be comprehended by no single 
force or man, for it comprehends all. The 
best of us can merely go to nature with our 
small dippers, and take up a little. Even 
great Thor, when he struggled with the 
giants of Jétunheim, could only drink off 
the surface of one bay through their horn ; 
the great ocean lay undiminished behind 


* Tam not ignorant of the fact that the albinoes, 
which are common to various species—even to crows 
and robins—possess a defective vision; but they 
can see sufficiently to avoid capture, even if not 
minutely enough to enjoy the esthetic qualities of 
the landscape. 








him. What we take becomes art, which is 
simply a segment of nature put in the 
crucible of, and modified by, man. We 
may be so dainty and finical, of course, as to 
leave some strong elements out. There is 
Pope’s manner, and there is Wordsworth’s, 
and there is Whitman's. But the song of 
the sparrow on the “alder bough,” in its 
plenitude, is only to be got by going where 
it carols. No mere book, no author can 
give it. As it is a different tune he sings 
in the cage, so is man’s chant of the ineffa- 
ble different. Who shall—who can—“ bring 
home the river and sky ?” 

But in saying this—which I venture to do 
here, since, while I write, the question of 
Whitman’s claims is being discussed by 
English and American critics with some 
asperity—one must not forget that art some- 
times justifies itself by some part of its per- 
formance, when the theory for which it is 
supposed to stand falls to the ground. It 
seems to me, therefore, about equally idle 
to assume on the one hand that Whitman 
has no claim at all to be called a poet, and 
to assert on the other that he is the great 
cosmic bard—the poet-herald of the future, 
who puts the universe in his rhyme, and 
who has set the fashion that must hence- 
forth displace the whole tuneful choir from 
Homer to Tennyson. It will be a long time 
yet, I fancy, before Homer and Milton—to 
use Emerson’s late suggestion—shall be- 
come tin-pans., 

I do not take it that Mr. Burroughs ex- 
pects exactly this. I know, in fact, that he 
is an appreciative reader of all kinds of 
verse, and has 

“ Eyes to find the five 
Which five hundred did survive.” 


In his attitude to Whitman, he has been 
simply loyal to a force that gave him in the 
outset a strange and welcome stimulus ; that 
put no restraint on his widest thought or 
most vagrant mood; that took him at one 
stroke from the faint tuberose-scented par- 
lor, and set him in the resinous woods, and 
under the vocal sky. He would have no 
rhythm or time-beat that obscured for him 
the ripple of the brook. He was tired of 
the pert iteration of finished forms, and here 
came the primitive picturesqueness that 
tallied with, and seemed like, the outer 
world, among whose mysteries he is most 
at home. If I understand him, it is his 
belief that Mr. Whitman has already dis- 
closed his secret, and put forth what thought 
is in him, and has nothing more to say ; but, 
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of the value and validity of his chief work, he | “looked for a place where the crust was 
has no possible doubt or question. To him, | pretty thin to break through into the world.” 
it is grand and aggressive, and we may well | This brought him first to Olive, Ulster 
allow so competent a mind to declare how, | County, where he played the pedagogue,— 
and in what direction, he has been helped. | we have no doubt with success. He mar- 

It may be interesting now to ask, since | ried before he was twenty-one. In 1863, he 
Mr. Burroughs has written so well about | received an appointment in the Treasury 
poetry, how far the divine impulse has di- | Department at Washington, where he re- 
rectly touched his own pen. I find that | mained until 1873, acting at first as vault- 
he has produced a few poems, which were | keeper, and afterward as chief of the 
turned off in the contagion common to youth, | organization division in the Bureau of Na- 
though not all of these have strayed into | tional Banks. During the last three years 
type. One of them appeared, I think, in | he has been filling the position of Receiver 
the old “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” about | of the broken-down National Bank at Mid- 
fourteen years ago. The sentiment it | dletown, Orange County—a task of much 
breathes is born of the same transcendental | delicacy and complication. He also does oc- 
quality as that which animates Mr. Wasson’s | casional service from time to time as Special 
rare lyric of “ All’s Well,”—though it is | National Bank Examiner. In this sort of 
molded in a quite different measure, and | work the cashiers who have to do with him 
can stand bravely alone. It seems almost | find him extremely competent; and, what 
a pity that his muse should furl her wings | he does not see in their various columns of 





after so promising an effort. figures in a single afternoon, must be a very 
inert or infinitesimal quantity. ‘This expert- 
WAITING. ness is worth mentioning, because it is sel- 
Serene I fold my hands and wait, dom found with so much ideality of the 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; poet’s sort as that which we are tempted to 
I rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, call one of his chief endowments. In 1871, 
For lo! my pwn shall come to me. . ns 
with two other Treasury clerks, he went to 
I stay my haste, I make delays; Europe in charge of $15,000,000 of U.S. 
For what avails this eager pace ? bonds to be delivered to the Syndicate. 
I stand amid the eternal ways, Mr. Burroughs’s predominant gift must 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
be termed that of a clear and powerful eye; 
Asleep, awake, by night or day, but there is, of course a working brain be- 
‘ The ee = as -” mee me ; hind it. From a boy he saw everything 
No wind can Grive my bark astray, without conscious effort. As Thoreau, when 
Nor change the tide of destiny. : 
some one or a walk asked him for an In- 
What matter if I stand alone? dian’s arrow, immediately stooped down and 
m. _— yom ae the commas yeu picked one up, so his visual sense seems to 
My reart sha reap where it has sown, <a » 2 . — 
And garner up its fruit of tears. respond to every interrogation the spirit 
prompts. I should ask him with perfect 
The waters know their own and draw — confidence to show me any bird that the 
. ~ a ft eee in sed heights; | horizon incloses, and expect the verbal draft 
o flows the good with equal law . c ® 
Unto the soul of pure delights. to be honored at once. 
His books do not so much spur you to 
Yon floweret nodding in the wind read and write, as make you observe for 
ant sar | oy hes -” ges Li. yourself, and go tramping about with a 
ee See Sey ee ee eee pocketful of apples. If Schiller’s play of 
For lo! thy lover seeketh thee. — - ; : 
“The Robbers ” ever did make any of the 
The stars come nightly to the sky, German youth take to the woods as free- 
The tidal wave unto ~, een booters, it is by an equally magical con- 
ee Oe ee ee tagion that Mr. Burroughs’s work inspires 


Can keep my own away from me. ; . “er 
the true literary and scientific prowler. Prof. 


Mr. Burroughs was born in Roxbury, | Dowden, of Dublin, testifies eloquently to 
Delaware County, N. Y., April 3d, 1837,— | this characteristic quality of our essayist’s 
coming from English stock on his father’s | thought. The receptive reader does not 
side, and inheriting a strong dash of Insh | give it his languid assent; but, laying the 
blood on his mother’s. At seventeen, he | book down, finds a new robustness entering 
shouldered his movables ; left the paternal | his blood, and feels that he, too, “ must go 
roof, and—as some one has aptly said— | and fight Philip.” 
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“THERE'S that confounded dividend come 
again!” said the Deacon. 

If the Deacon had entered his order by 
way of the regular canon, he would proba- 
bly have been more guarded in the choice 
of his expressions; but he had never been 
canonized, only dubbed, and if he called 
something by a doubtful name now and then 
it was compared to the fashion of his former | 
ways, only like the mild snapping at flies of 
an old bull-dog whose fighting days are past. 

And those fighting days of the Deacon’s! 
Misty and dim now is the haze of that blue 
ocean he had roved so long; shadowy and 
far away as the visions of spice-trees and 
coral reefs that rose before his listeners 
many a winter night, as they gathered 
round their Moloch,—the stove in the village 
store,—the fire-light and their feeble faith 
flickering together in the Deacon’s face, and 
the sharp scream of an occasional sleigh-iron 
running a mocking accompaniment outside. 

“Come, now, Deacon,” the stammering 
wag of the village was sure to say, when- 
ever, by a rare miracle, the stream of gossip 
ran low, “tell us about the sp—sp—sp—” 
Ans and a / together formed a fatal reef 
that nothing could tide the stammerer over ; 
but he always beat desperately upon it until 
some one called out, “Come, John, we 
can’t wait,—try something else!” 

“‘ Well, then, Deacon, tell us which place, 
of all the places you ever saw, you’d like best 
to stay in forever? Which one was most like 
P—Paradise ? It wasn’t Lucinda’s, was it ?” 

This last suggestion always sent a merry 
glance round the circle, and brought the 
Deacon to his feet in the midst of it, like 
a little bursting bomb, and for the hun- 
dredth time the spice-trees waved, the coral 
reefs plashed, and the cocoa-nuts flew in a 
meteoric shower across the rather murky 
spirit of his listeners’ dream. 

But after the burst was over, and the 
Deacon had pinned his overcoat-collar to- 
gether, and set his face like a flint toward 
Lucinda’s once more, the feeling was pretty 
sure to creep over him that he had been 
fibbing after all. The pin kept guard 
bravely against a temperature of 20° below 
zero, but crisp, tingling memories slipped past 
it as lightly as ghosts through bolted doors, 
and sent the stammerer’s question thrilling 
through his veins again: Which place 
would he rather have staid forever in ? Which 
place was “ most like Paradise,” after all ? 





The Deacon always gave an extra pull 


| at his coat-buttons then ; for if ghosts of this 
| kind were in the air at all, he preferred to 
| keep them safe within himself. 


The colors 
of the picture they brought up had not lost 
a gleam in the fifty years they had stood, 
but he had never sketched a single outline of 
itto any soul in the village. Every day was 
open as the sunlight since he came among 
them, but before that it was his own affair. 

But buttons are no stronger than locks for 
laying ghosts; and perhaps at that very 
moment a knowing whisper was going the 
round of the Moloch-worshipers : 

“Yes, they say the Deacon lived high, 
down at the Hub itself, when he was young ; 
and his folks were a kind that don’t stray 
this way very often. Rich, too, and free 
with it, and their house full of company 
such as the most of us wouldn’t know how 
to pass the time of day with. And the 
Deacon was as spirited and handsome as a 
young colt, among them all.” 

“Yes, and covered with laurels, to the 
college where he was studying, too,—that’s 
what they call it, I believe,” said the little 
postmaster, popping a brown face (crossed 
with more lines of latitude and longitude 
than the Deacon had ever sailed over) 
through the delivery-window of his corner. 

“ Well, I don’t see anything exactly c— 
coltish about the Deacon, just now,” said 
the stammerer; “but if there ever was, it 
isn’t so strange he should have taken a fancy 
to wild oats.” 

Wild oats, indeed, sown broadcast over 
every ocean, and grown tall in every sunny 
port, with seed-time and harvest treading 
on each other’s heels,—that was the shadow 
under which the bright morning “down at 
the Hub” had faded away, and crumbled 
into such dust as only specters rise from. 
For when the Deacon “came to himseif,” and 
found that wild oats and husks were much 
the same after all, he came home to work 
out his penance as a hired servant indee«|. 

“They say he never went nigh the old 
place again when he got home,” the whis- 
perers went on, “but just gave it a wide 
berth, and steered straight up here, and 
hired out to Lucinda. And when she 
asked him what his name was, he said he’d 
disgraced it, and would never go by it 
again, for the sake of them that bore it. 
She might call him what she liked. "Twas 
you, John, of course, that catched the name 
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of Deacon onto him, while Lucinda was | 


taking her time to think. We thought ’twas 
a poor fit at first, but he’s somehow settled 
into it at last, as he has to that small over- 
coat of hisn. The Deacon was quite a tall 
figure when he first came to Lucinda’s, but 
he’s shrunk to a little old man at last. They 
say he had a sister, too, in those times gone 
past, that was the belle of all the Hub, and he 
set the world by her; but he’s never seen her 
since.” 

Never seen her since?, But what was 
that fair oval face, tender, sorrowful, and 
sweet, with glinting auburn hair binding it 
like a crown, and eyes like violets, that 
gazed into the Deacon’s, and floated stead- 
ily before him at that very moment, as he 
plowed after the one solitary sleigh-track 
that had broken the road to Lucinda’s! Was 
it only a haunting memory, that came so 
many times, crowding with all the rest, and 
yet standing always apart and by itself ? 

Only a haunting memory—that was all. 

Cold that will snap iron rails did not 
last forever, even in this chilly refuge of the 
Deacon’s. “ Nine months winter, and the 
rest very |—late in the fall,” as the stam- 
merer said; but June came really once a 
year, and then such waving, branching 
elms, such broad greenswards, where the 
velvet bent under the Deacon’s feet as he 
drove Lucinda’s cows to pasture ;—such 
great foaming, creamy pails of milk as they 
gave up to him when he had followed them 
faithfully home at night! 

“There’s nectar and ambrosia fit for 
Olymp,”—the Deacon began, as he let 
down the pasture-bars one morning; but 
he started at the sound of his own words, 
and dropped the rail and the last sylla- 
ble together. The cows stepped over, the 
beautiful white heifer, with only the linings 
of her ears dipped brown to match her eyes, 
following last of all. The Deacon picked up 
the rail, and the proper vernacular with it. 

“That there brook has raised two foot 
since the spring rains, and that last sprink- 
ling of herd’s-grass got a good ketch, that’s 
certain,” he said; and picking up his tall 
walking-stick, he brushed and _ thudded 
away through the velvet again; for there 
were ten acres of corn to be planted that 
week, and Lucinda did not like hiring 
extra hands. But the corn-field lay two 
miles the other way, and the velvet did not 
last forever; so he struck into the dusty 
road again just in time to see the old yel- 
low stage crawling away like a great bum- 
ble-bee from the post-office door, three- 





quarters of a mile ahead. But the distance 
melted fast, for the Deacon was walking, as 
they said there, “ spry.” 

“Tt will be a great help to Lucinda if I 
can get that there lot planted alone,” he 
said; though “what in nature he wanted 
to help her for, beyond what his bare bread- 
and-butter were worth,” the Moloch-wor- 
shipers could not conceive. But the Dea- 
con had narrowed down in his views of life, 
as he had in his small overcoat, since he 
came to the village; or brought them to a 
focus, rather, the one concentrated idea of 
which was to “help” somebody; and Lu- 
cinda found this so very convenient about 
the farm, that his whole time and strength 
were exhausted within its bounds. 

Sorting the mail was not an arduous task 
at the post-office, and the Deacon’s scurry- 
ing step was fast making the dust fly in front 
of it, when he heard his name called, and 
there was the little postmaster at the door, 
his face all distorted with the sidewise look 
he was giving a letter in his hand. 

“ Here’s a letter for Lucinda, no mistake,” 
he said, still giving it one more hesitating 
glance, as if he couldn’t quite trust his senses. 
“ Hadn't you better take it over to her?” 

The Deacon halted, and gazed at the 
postmaster with wondering eyes. 

“A letter for Lucinda!” he repeated. 
“T guess not. It’s going on seventeen years 
now, and I never took one to her yet.” 

“Well, it’s hers, that’s certain. You'd 
better give it to her,—there might be news, 
you know.” 

The Deacon took it almost awkwardly, 
with a strange feeling at his heart. How 
many years, how many years, since his 
fingers had closed over written words to 
him or his! How strangely they had for- 
gotten the touch for such a thing! The 
hoe-handle waiting for him at the corn-lot 
would have slipped into them much more 
naturally ; and, moreover, shadows of those 
ghosts that belonged to winter nights seemed 
mistily gathering in the summer morning air. 

“T’ll see to it! I'll see to it!” he said; 
and fumbling the envelope into his breast- 
pocket, he hurried on a little way, then 
turned and walked a few steps toward the 
maple-shaded house, then wheeled again, 
and shot like a bee toward the corn-field. 

“*Twould never do,” he said. “ It isn’t 
her time of day to let anybody in, and 'twill 
help her more if I get the corn started.” 

The Deacon got hold of his hoe-handle 
again, and the corn gleamed out of the sun- 
shine into its still chilly bed; but the letter 
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burned in his pocket, and the terrible ques- 
tion whether Miss Lucinda would like it if 
he took it home to her, or wouldn’t like it 


the will of a much-respected client, recently 
deceased, the whole property disposed of 
was bequeathed to a brother, whom, the 


if he didn’t, grew too tormenting. She had | writer was informed, had at one time lived 
never liked anything particularly, that he | 


could remember, since he had known her; 
but when she didn’t like a thing, it seemed 


| 


to sharpen the sharp edge of matters in a | 
| and still more if she could give her humble 


way the Deacon desired devoutly to avoid. 
The thick green leaves of the rock-maples 


rustled outside Miss Lucinda’s house, but | 
| the same ghosts that had passed the Dea- 


nothing ever stirred from its place inside of 
it. ‘“ P’ison neat” was the only phrase to 
express her views of housekeeping ; and lest 
even a grasshopper, the only tramp who had 
ever discovered the village. should take her 
unawares, every door was locked, and not even 


with Miss Lucinda under an assumed name. 
As the information was uncertain, and some 
years past in date, Miss Lucinda would con- 
fer a favor if she could confirm the report, 


servant the present address of his new client. 
Spite of Miss Lucinda’s bolts and bars, 


con’s frosty pin, and whispered to the wor- 


| shipers before their fiery shrine, had crept 


the Deacon could enter or emerge without | 
| now, and the village had given up looking 
| for the great changes that they had been 


Miss Lucinda’s vestal services at the bolt of 
the little back door through which he was al- 
lowed to cross the sacred bounds. But the 
letter burned too much at last. “I'll take 


| leave the town,—he went on “helping 


it and be done with it,” said the Deacon, | 
and, dropping the hoe-handle, he hurried | 


homeward and knocked at the little door. 


No answer, and the Deacon knocked | 


again. ‘The tall moon-faced clock whirred 
eleven in the sitting-room, and then only 
the maple-leaves rustled,—there was not 
another sound. “Strange,” said the Deacon, 
and knocked again, a little louder, but still 
apologetically, for he was not due till pre- 
cisely three minutes of twelve. 

Still no answer, no movement, no step 
within the house. ‘The Deacon felt a chill 
creeping over him under that June sunshine. 

“Tt can’t be possible Lucinda’s had a 
stroke!” he said. 


He stood still upon the broad door-step | 


and listened. This was the only home he 
could ever hope to have,—he was too old 
to change; and who would ever want his 
services if Lucinda were to be taken away! 

At that instant there was a sound, a step 
coming deliberately toward the door, and a 
well-known voice saying, “I’m coming! I 
heard you all the time, but there was a fly in 


the closet, and I had to—what—is it you ?” | 


as her eyes fell upon the Deacon, and then 
turned alightning glance toward the tall clock. 

“ Yes, ’tis me,” said the Deacon, with a 
little tremble in his voice. “ I'll make it all 
up on the corn, but I’ve brought you a letter.” 

Before the next five minutes were passed, 
Miss Lucinda had had her shock, and then 
the Deacon had his, and before night-fall the 
whole village had had theirs in turn ; for the 
letter was from one of the best-known law- 


yers at the Hub, and announced that by | 


into her best parlor one summer afternoon, 
years gone by, and she knew the name the 
letter gave the Deacon was his own! 

All that was nearly a year and a half ago 


did not 


” 


sure of with the Deacon. He 
Miss Lucinda just the same. and nothing 
whatever happened, with the slight excep- 
tion that he paid her regularly a handsome 
price for board, and quietly took part of a 
day now and then for a trip to the city, just 
ten miles away. It was too much for the 
Moloch-worshipers. 

What in nature did the Deacon want 
to be such a fool for? The world was 
wider than the village, at least! And at last, 
one evening when the December fire was 
glowing bright and warm, and the annual 
basket of oranges and boxes of fresh raisins 
on the counter told that Christmas itself was 
getting pretty near, the stammerer broke 
forth: 

“ Tf you like living at Lucinda’s so much, 
why don’t you and she get—sp—sp ‘ 

He could not finish the word, but it was 
easy for an old sailor to finish it for him, 
and the little bomb flew into the crowd 
again, and burst with an explosion such as 
they had never seen or felt before. 

“ Never mind, Deacon,” called the post- 
master from his window; “here’s a letter 
waiting for you.” 

The Deacon took it. He knew the cut of 
its jib without even looking at the address. 

“ There’s that confounded dividend come 
again!” and, picking up a huge frozen 
turkey he had bought to help Lucinda 
make something seem like Christmas, he 
pushed out of the door and through the 
light, already-fallen snow. The next morning 
the Deacon came down with his “ store- 
clothes” on, and Miss Lucinda knew the 
signal. 
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“ Yes, I’m a-going—into the city. I’ve 
got to make some kind of a beginning with 
that con” the Deacon stopped; for he 
never spoke even so strong a word in the 
presence of the gentler sex. 

“ There’s that,” he said, laying the weekly 
stipend on the table; “ there’s so much got 
rid of.” 

“] wonder you don’t tire of that ride, 
stiffly remarked Miss Lucinda, who had 
taken a notion never to go anywhere, for the 
last twenty-three years, and had only seen 
the new house built within a stone’s throw 
for her brother’s marriage, from her sky- 
light window. 

“ Well, it helps the railroad, you know,” 
he answered; and with a nervous pull at 
his last mitten, he disappeared down the 
snowy road again. 

The little city toward which the train 
whirled the Deacon, the sea had long worn 
set as a jewel on the most graceful fold in 
the hem of her sweeping skirt. A rare 
jewel, too, for from’ its long avenues of 
elms it gleamed all the deep verdure of the 
emerald back into the bosom of the bay; it 
glowed ruby, and garnet, and gold through 
the autumn frosts; and flashed millions of 
diamond rays from every roof, and spire, 
and branching twig where the fetters of 
winter locked sea and gem in close em- 
brace together. The jewel had crystallized 
cuneiform, and lay stretched upon the bay 
like a finger that the wooing water loved 
to circle; so that from either side, the first 
approach was steep, and the arch of elms 
rose in a belting curve before you. 

Right into the midst of the cobble- 
stones, walking-stick and all, the Deaton 
struck, as earnestly as if he saw Miss Lucin- 
da’s cows before him, and trailed along 
as unconscious as any other comet of the 
apparition he presented to the more heav- 
enly bodies on the sidewalks. His first 
course was to the Bank, where he was well 
known by this time. It was one step taken 
when the troublesome money was fairly in his 
pocket, and he was just stuffing it in a thick 
wad into his purse (a strange old thing, 
netted, and beaded, and open-worked, with 
slides in the middle and a rusty tassel hang- 
ing from each end; round the world with 
the Deacon many a time, and with a ghost 
of its own that he did not care to raise), 
when a few words behind him caught his ear. 

“So you don’t decide to take the rooms ? 
Best front rooms in that upper-ten old street, 
you know. I’m afraid my client will have to 
sell the whole if she can’t rent them.” 





” 





“No,” was the answer. “I'd like the 
rooms, but I can’t afford it. I’m sorry for 
the lady, too. It’s hard enough, I sup- 
pose, to be left a beautiful young widow 
without a penny; but to find yourself dis- 
inherited a month after, for being the widow 
of as fine a fellow as we ever had among 
us, must be the last drop! A year and a 
half now, since the fortune she ought to 
have had went some other way, isn’t it ?” 

‘* Look here,” said the Deacon, starting 
toward the speaker, “ if ’twill help the lady, 
I'd like to take the rooms myself. I seem 
to need some one to put me up when I’m 
in town,” he added, half frightened at what 
he had done. 

The first speaker took a long, amused look 
at the Deacon,and then turned one of inquiry 
toward the Cashier. The Cashier answered 
with a nod, while the Deacon added: 

“I’m keerful of furniture, and I'll go in 
at the back door if she likes.” 

The preliminaries were soon settled, and, 
with feet wiped and rewiped, he was ush- 
ered into his new parlor, and its door was 
closed upon him, sole possessor. 

“There’s so much gone, and they say it 
will help the lady, too!” the Deacon had 
said joyfully, as he returned the diminished 
wad to his purse, after paying a liberal 
“three months in advance;” but now he 
stood silent and bewildered in the middle of 
theroom. It is said that when a lost mem- 
ory—quite lost and gone for many a year— 
suddenly returns, it is with a sharp pain; 
and the Deacon put his hand quickly to his 
head, and wavered a little where he stood. 

What a strange feeling the thick velvety 
carpet had under his feet! What a strange 
touch stole upon him, like a familiar odor, 
from every graceful object about the walls, 
every luxurious piece of furniture, every sign 
that some slender hand, delicate and fault- 
less in its choice, had appointed every one! 

The soundiess clock on the mantle ticked 
minute after minute away, and yet the Dea- 
con had not stirred; then he groped about 
with his hand a moment, as a half-drowned 
man begins to feel for a solid world around 
him ; he gave one hesitating look at a tempt- 
ing chair, then walked toward it and sat 
down. ‘The minutes ticked into hours be- 
fore the Deacon rose; when he did, his eyes 
were wet, but there was a shining in his face 
beside, and it was time to go, or it would be 
too late to help the railroad by a return trip. 

An hour later, Miss Lucinda was startled 
by a clear firm knocking at the locked front 
door. She opened it, and there stood the 
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Deacon as quietly as if his hand had ever 
lifted that sacred brass before. 

“]T have brought your things,” was all he 
said, as he handed her an armful of bundles, 
and then walked deliberately through her 
best parlor, before her dilating eyes. 

“ Goodness!” said Miss Lucinda, gazing 
after him with the door-knob still in her 
hand, but the Deacon only went up the nar- 
row back stairs to his own room just as usual. 

Miss Lucinda took her knitting, but the 
stitches dropped ; she watched the tall clock 
with snapping little glances; it moved on, 
but the Deacon did not come down. 

“ What on earth is he doing up there? It’s 
nearer dark than he ever got home before!” 

The Deacon was doing something Miss 
Lucinda could never have guessed ; bring- 
ing from the depths of his battered and 
faded sailor’s-chest one secret that she never 
had discovered; a rare, inlaid flute, mel- 
lowed with time and the breath of a famous 
artist before it ever came into the Deacon’s 
hands. They took it out gently now, as 
tenderly as if they had not left it for so many 
years without a touch, carefully separated 
every part, and set to work cleansing, soft- 
ening, oiling and polishing,—so busily,—time 
was nothing, and the early winter sun might 
go down if it wanted to. Down went Miss 
Lucinda’s stitches with it, and still no foot- 
step on the crooked stairs. She could bear 
it no longer. She pricked the needles into 
the ball and opened the stair-way door. 

“ Deacon!” she called. 

The Deacon started. He Aad forgotten the 
cows! The first time in seventeen years and 
more! He gathered up the pieces of the 
flute, put them together, and laid the whole 
gently under his pillow, and then went down- 
stairs. Miss Lucinda never allowed a light 
in her stable, but she had to hold one there 
for the Deacon that night! 

The next day, the Deacon’s pass-key let 
him noiselessly into his solitary rooms again— 
almost the only home-rooms in the city that 
were solitary, too; for, in three days more, 
Christmas bells would be ringing, and every- 
where but with the Deacon, greetings and 
happy widening circles were beginning al- 
ready. Whifis of goodies came creeping in, 
and merry voices mocked at the snow that 
tossed against the window-panes outside. A 
good solid snow this time that meant some- 
thing; the winds had flirted the first feathery 
sprinkling and thelast autumn leaves together 
a full six weeks ago; and it was coming now 
in thick, clustering pads and rattling whirls, to 
lie as a foundation for fifty following storms, to 





drowse away gradually into solid ice, and to 
be dragged from its bed at last by impatient 
city pickaxes after the April sun had blinked 
and nudged at it two or three weeks in vain. 

Meanwhile, fur-lined cloaks and gay sleigh- 
robes warmed the streets with bits of fire 
and light, the church vestibules were littered 
with laurel and trailing pine, and in all the 
poultry-yards round about, the geese were 
drawing up on one leg with dreary premoni- 
tions that made their flesh creep in spite of 
them. Yule-logs were out of fashion in the 
city, so the Deacon only laid the thin little 
overcoat, with the many pin-holes at the col- 
lar, carefully over the sofa, and sat down by 
the “hole in the floor,” in the same chair he 
had left the previous day. Silently at first, 
—he was used to keeping pretty still at 
Miss Lucinda’s,—but this time he was busy 
following with one more long, lingering look 
every object in the room (as you strain your 
eyes at the faces of friends who are so far off 
you can’t quite catch what they are saying). 

Then he slipped his hand into an inner 
breast-pocket, and drew out the pieces of 
the precious flute-—Miss Lucinda’s ears were 
always on the prick, and not a sound had 
he dared to make with it at home, but 
would any one hear it here? He was sure 
the house was empty. 

So he raised the flute to his lips, and one 
long, liquid note floated through the room, 
and one more quiver of old, new ‘life ran 
with it through the Deacon’s veins. 

Had he ever hoed a field of corn, or 
driven a cow to pasture? Never! He 
had never seen one! He did not even 
know how a pasture looked; he was away 
one the broad ocean, young, free, light- 
hearted, and beloved once more ! 

Who knows whether time makes a flute 
better or worse, or whether fingers can re- 
member fifty years? No matter. One 
after another the old sea-tunes floated and 
rippled out into the echoing rooms; now 
something lingering and sweet that the 
Deacon had used to play when the oars of 
the captain’s gig dripped diamonds into the 
moonlight between their long, sweeping 
strokes; now something brave and gay, 
that the old ship had rollicked to when the 
sea crested before a ten-knot breeze. Now 
this, now that, and then long, dreaming 
pauses, until at last it was time to go again; 
and still there had not been a voice or a 
footstep through the house. 

“IT believe the Deacon’s gone clear be- 
side himself,” said Miss Lucinda, as the 
front door shut behind him the next day, 
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for a third trip to the city; and it was more 
positive still when he started for a fourth, 
and she could get only the old reply, “ It 
helps the railroad, you know.” 

But it did not seem so to the Deacon, as 
he made his way to his room again, and sat 
down in the familiar chair. He had taken the 
afternoon train this time, and the early twi- 
light of Christmas Eve was gathering already. 

What would Miss Lucinda have felt if 
she could have seen what came out of the 
pocket this time! A miniature and a little 
bundle of yellow letters; and the flute lay 
forgotten on the table, while the same oval 
face, the same violet eyes that had so often 
retreate | before him along the lonely village 
road, gazed once more at the Deacon from 
the faded little case the gas-light fell upon. 

But solid paint and ivory made no differ- 
ence about one thing. ‘The face was first, 
as it always was; but the same haunt- 
ing crowds that never failed to gather round 
it came trooping in, just the same again. 
They had found the Deacon out in his new 
rooms, and not a moment had he had fairly 


to himself since he had ventured that first | 


quavering whisper through the old flute. 

But if the Deacon’s rooms were filling 
up, the rest of the house seemed more un- 
inhabited than ever. 

“ Wonderful empty!” thought the Dea- 
con, with a queer little feeling round his 
shoulders. “ If there’s any one here, they’re 
having a terrible still spell,—stiller than "— 
and his eyes turned again to meet the face 
that stil! looked yearningly up from the table. 

He caught up his flute with a sudden de- 
termination. 

“ Yes, I'll play it once more,” he said, and 
softly the notes of an old-fashioned little 
song floated out into the room; a little 
tremblingly at first,—the Deacon didn’t 
quite “ fetch it,” as they said in the village, 
—but the strains grew clearer and truer with 
every touch ; he had it all right at last. 

But what made him snatch his hat and 
clang the front door after him, the next mo- 
ment, without ever stopping to think of the 
pin in the overcoat-collar? It was a strange 
influence that drove him away and called 
him back resistlessly at the same instant ; but 
he stopped, hesitating, on the very door-step. 

There was a whole hour yet before the 
train started, and he re-opened the door and 
went noiselessly back to his table again; he 
must try the old tune once more. 

But hark! What was that? An echo in 
this echoless house at last ! 

The Deacon felt a little shiver running 


| down to the very heels of his boots; for a 








voice low, sweet, and true, was taking up 
the song just where he had left it. Muf- 
fled, indeed, by the walls it had to pass 
through; but he could catch it all, and 
every refrain, every fiber of the voice itself, 
came thrilling so old a whisper of the past ! 

“ She’s got every word,” gasped the Dea- 
con; “and there was no one else that knew 
it; only we two together,—my music to her 
words—and it’s her own voice, too. Don’t 
tell me!” 

Had she come back? Was she not dead 
to him, after all ? 

The last verse now, and the Deacon held 
his breath! Would there ever be any more ? 
Yes; for, with scarcely a rest, the voice had 
gone back to the very first, and was begin- 
ning softly all over again! 

The Deacon started wildly toward the 
door, but he stood still there, and the shiver 
ran down and then up again; for there was 
another sound,—a footstep overhead,— 
light, gliding, but steadily coming near! 
It was on the stair-way now, and the rustle 
of a trailing dress was sweeping closer at 
every step! 

The Deacon threw open the door, and at 
the lower step the vision met his eyes,—the 
same slender, swaying form, the same oval 
face, the same eyes gazing into his. 

The Deacon stretched out his arms with 
a sharp little cry : 

* Millicent!” 

For one moment more the eyes looked 
earnestly into his, and then the figure reached 
its hand toward him with a smile the Dea- 
con would have felt sure was flesh and 
blood, only that he had seen nothing so 
beautiful for so many years. 

“My uncle! My poor lost uncle! Is it 
possible it is you? I have kept so still all 
this time to hear you play,—never dream- 
ing until to-night,—but I thought you went 
away just now! No, | am not your Milli- 
cent, but I am Millicent, her child. Oh! 
where did you learn that song? She told 
me no one remembered it but herself!” 

The Deacon stood still and cleared his 
throat,—his boots did not feel just right yet. 

“Could you set in this cheer,—could you 
favor me by taking a seat—a spell?” he 
stammered doubtfully; it was so many 
years now, that all his visitors had seemed 
to prefer their séances in mid-air, “I want 
to understand about this.” 

“ Of course I will,” said Millicent, with 
another smile; and she drew him to a seat 
by her side. 
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The hour was gone before the Deacon Miss Lucinda herself unbolted the front 
knew he had lost a moment. | door before Millicent had time to find out 
“T must go!” he said, starting up. “To- | how the sacred brass knocker worked, and 
morrow is Christmas-day, and I shall want | showed her to the narrow back-stairs. 
to help Lucinda!” “The Deacon never asked for a change,” 
* But will it not help me more, if you | she said, apologetically, for Millicent looked 
come here? Have you not been lonely | like a lost princess as she felt her way up 
enough to guess how hard it is for me?” their crooks and turns; but the Deacon’s 
* Now I shall know what to do with that | smile rewarded her when she found him at 
—that—blessed dividend!” said the Dea- | last. 
con, as he walked steadily down the side- “Can the window open any wider? I 
walk to the train. smell spice-trees,” he said. “Don’t mind 
it that I’m going, Millicent. I’ve left you 
And so it seemed. From that day the | all the dividends. Only promise that you'll 
focus refracted three distinct prismatic rays, | think of something to help Lucinda now 
and sent the Deacon twinkling over them | and then.” 
continually, like a three-pointed star,— Miss That was all the Deacon said for a while, 
Lucinda, the railroad, and Millicent; they | and then he started up and strained his ear 
kept his heart full all the time, and brought | to listen. 
his purse nearly empty before each divi- “Hark!” he said. “She’s singing it 
dend came again. With the second one, | again! The old song! And she’s coming 
June came too, and the village brought out | nigher, too. The Lord must be pitiful if 


” 


her velvet gown for her “ower short” | He’s sent Aer to fetch me away!” And he 





holiday. lay down again and closed his eyes, shining 
“I’m set to have you come and see it,” | with content. 

said the Deacon, and Millicent promised ; Yes, the messenger was coming “ nigher;” 

but one morning, a sudden message was | he could hear quite plainly now,—nearer 

brought—she must come at once. | still,—he had felt the touch at last! 





THE ENGLISH WORKINGMAN’S HOME. 
AND HOW HE PAID FOR IT. 


THE lowly thatched cottage of the En- | new workingman’s home took its place. 
glish laborer has been much sung by poets: | Moreover, the former rent-paying tenant 
but when the Parliamentary Committee-man | was invited to become his own landlord. 
tried to find the house, he announced in blue- Located in a suburb of the city of Leeds 
books that the poet had described a cottage | is a block of eight houses designed for 
that never existed. The thatch was the | artisans and small traders. The houses are 
harbor for vermin, the diamond window- | each two stories high, with a basement be- 
panes only shut out light and air, and the | low and a garden in front. ‘They have a 
sheltering vine or tree sheltered damp- | front door and a large bay-window on the 
ness and decay. Within, the poet had num- | first floor, and two windows on the second 
bered the family but had omitted to notice | floor. The roof has a gentle slope and is 
the two guests, typhoid and consumption, | covered with slate, while the cornice 1s taste- 
who ever sat unbidden by the hearth-stone. | fully ornamented. Each door has a broad 
At last, the shame of the Committee-man’s | stone step before it; the gardens are in- 
statistics worked a partial cure. The | closed by neat railings and are well stocked 
cottage was invaded by that modern gos- | with flowers, and, in front, is a brick side- 
pel-bearer, the sanitary inspector. The | walk with a row of trees on the curb. As 
absurd windows were righteously smashed, | the street is upon a slope, the roof is broken 
and the drainage was attended to. In fact, | between the fourth and fifth houses, and the 
the cottage of the poet disappeared and a | fourth house has an ornamental gable with 
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gilded finials and a sign—* Alexandra Ter- | 
| the location, and in no case will they be 


race.” The houses are all occupied, and 
there is an air of substantial comfort and 
even of elegance about the Terrace that is en- 
couraging. If the outside is so neat, whole- 
some and artistic, the inside ought to be 
healthful, sweet and home-like. From the 


looks of the sturdy children playing about, | 
and the rosy matron at one of the windows, | 
| nothing less will satisfy the sanitary in- 


it would seem as if the modern English work- 
man was happily housed. And these houses 
he has built himself and for himself, for they 


| Spector. 


make one of the many blocks erected by | 
the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, | 


already described in this magazine. But it 
is not every workingman who can live in a 
terrace, and we must leave this block to 
examine other and cheaper houses built by 
the same society. 

Located in the immediate neighbor- 
hood is a block of six houses, each two 
stories high, with an extension in the rear. 
They are 4.27 meters (14 feet) wide, 7.93 
meters (26 feet) deep, and 6.40 meters (21 
feet) high, from sidewaik to eaves. The roof 
is of slate and the chimneys are finished in 
terra cotta; in the rear is a small yard in- 
closed by a brick wall. ‘The cellar is only 
half the size of the house, but is large enough 
to contain a pantry and a coal-bin. The first 
floor has one door and a window, and there 
are two windows in the second story. The 
front door opens upon a hall-way having an 
inclosed stair-way leading to the two cham- 
bers above. A door in the hall opens directly 
into the kitchen, which occupies the entire 


taxes and insurance, but these will vary with 


burdensome.* 

This is the cheapest kind of house ever 
erected by such societies. It is just enough 
for man and wife, with perhaps a child or 
two, and it is quite enough for shelter, 
comfort, decency and health. It is hardly 
possible to imagine anything cheaper, and 


In other parts of Leeds we may 
see every grade of house from this up to the 
Alexandra Terrace. ‘The usual pattern is 
represented by a two-story house of brick, 
with a yard in the rear opening into the next 
street. Such a house will usually have a 
cellar under the whole house, a sitting-room, 
kitchen, scullery and closet on the first floor, 
and three chambers above, and the cost will 
range from 150 to 250 pounds, according 
to the finish and ornamentation. 


THE BUILDING COMMITTEE, 


WHEN co-operative societies were first 
started it was not thought that they would 
do more than supply groceries, coal, etc., to 
the members. As some of the stronger 


| societies advanced in membership and capi- 





first floor ; and in the extension are a “ scul- | 


lery” and a closet. From the scullery there is 
a door leading into the yard and in the yard 
is a sunken pit forashes. The inside of the 
house is neatly plastered and finished, and 
water is brought into the kitchen from the 
street, while gas is taken all over the house. 
The house is thoroughly drained, and is sub- 
stantial, warm, and in a sanitary sense, safe. 
For heating, there is a range in the kitchen 
and an open grate in one of the chambers. 
A bath-room can be built in one of the 
chambers, or in a bay over the extension, 
if wanted. The house is open to the front 
and rear, and compared with the cottage the 
British workman once lived in and the Lon- 
don tenement he still lives in, or compared 
with a New York tenement, it is luxury 
itself. It cost £135 10 shillings. The 
tenant pays no rent. The society built it 
for him and he is paying for it in install- 
ments of about 5 shillings and 5 pence per 
week. There are also the ground rent, rates, 


| tion of the buildings. 





tal, they undertook other matters, including 
house-building. So we find that the “ Leeds 
Industrial ” has a building committee, whose 
duty it is to erect—out of the funds of the 
society—such houses as may be in demand, 
and to sell the same at cost to their mem- 
bers. This committee is elected by the mem- 
bers at some general meeting, and has full 
control of the purchase or rental of the 
land, the purchase of material and the erec- 
The society votes a 
fixed sum, estimated to be sufficient for the 
number of houses called for, and holds the 
committee responsible for its judicious ex- 
penditure. A number of persons, members 
of the society, apply to the committee for 
assistance in procuring houses. The appli- 
cations are all heard, and if possible they are 
grouped together so as to bring the houses 
into blocks, and thus save expense. How- 
ever, if the member wishes, he can have a 
single house of any design he may desire 
and is willing to pay for; and in every case 
the wants of each one are consulted as far as 
is consistent with economy and the best 
interests of all concerned. The applications 
having been adjusted, the committee calls 





* These houses were designed by Thomas How- 
dell, architect, 12 South Terrace, Leeds. 
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for ten per cent. of the estimated cost of 
each house, and the members pay this in 
cash, or give good security for the money. 
This done, the committee proceeds to erect 
the houses, finishing each as nearly as may 
be in accordance with the wishes of the 
future owners. When finished, the com- 
mittee declares the houses tenantable and the 
purchaser takes possession, and from that 
date begins to pay back the nine-tenths of 
the cost then unpaid, with interest thereon, in 
quarterly installments. The amount of this 
installment is adjusted by tables prepared by 
an actuary, so as to bring the payment of 
the whole within a fixed number of years. 
The usual rate for such payments is three 
pounds five shillings per quarter, which in- 
cludes principal and interest. In case secu- 
rity is given instead of cash for the first pay- 
ment, the security is held by the committee 
till a certain portion of the cost is paid up in 
money. These payments may be anticipated 
to any extent, and in default of payments 
by reason of sickness, the committee has 
power to grant a release of three months 
for every ten per cent. of the cost that has 
been paid. ‘This, for people who depend 
upon their labor for their*support, prevents 
hardships, and enables the society to “lend 
a hand” to its unfortunate members. If 
the anticipations of payment are large the 
committee may allow interest on the money, 
and in no case can the installments be called 
for till the advanced payments are exhaust- 
ed. To reimburse the society for the serv- 
ices of its committee, each purchaser pays, 
in addition to the installments, a sum not 
exceeding five shillings per annum for 
“ working expenses.” The purchaser also 
pays the ground rent, rates and insurance ; 
and if the society pays the ground rent to 
the owner, he pays the society the rent and 
one shilling extra for the accommodation. 
For neglect of payment of installments there 
is a fine, and if the neglect continues, fines 
are added every two weeks till the fines and 
interest amount to one-fifth of the cost of 
the house, when the society may use legal 
measures to collect the dues. Ifthe purchaser 
fails altogether to comply with his agreement 
with the society, the committee can evict 
him and take the property; and after de- 
ducting all charges, may return the money 
he may have paid, without interest, at the 
end of six months. Simple provisions are 
also made for the sale or transfer of the 
house at the death of the member, or to suit 
his convenience during life. It will be seen 
that such societies as this do a vast deal of 








good in this way, and provide hundreds of 
houses for people who could not perhaps 
obtain them in any other manner. ‘The co- 
operative society at Oldham is reported to 
have erected over three hundred dwellings 
for its members, and this at Leeds and many 
others have done as well or better. 


BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 


THE co-operative societies of Great Britain 
have done much to give the British work- 
man a good home; but their efforts have 
been far exceeded by the societies known 
as building and investment societies. The 
name, building society, is misleading. Such 
societies in England, like those in this 
country, are really banks and loan associa- 
tions. They do not erect buildings, and 
consequently we need not pause to examine 
the houses put up through their agency, 
because they have no voice in the matter, 
and the houses are only expressive of the 
taste and ability of the people who live in 
them. They are generally very much like 
the houses we noticed in Leeds,—merely 
two-story brick or stone houses in blocks, 
and having from five to ten rooms each, 
with such conveniences as can be afforded 
or as the local inspector of buildings may 
dictate. 

While the building societies of Great Brit- 
ain have a common aim, they differ some- 
what in matters of detail. Many have only a 
limited membership and small means; others 
are very wealthy, have expensive and ele- 
gant offices and abundant capital, and count 
their members by thousands. ‘The original 
plan upon which they were all founded was 
known as the “terminable system.” This 
is now obsolete, and may be briefly men- 
tioned to show the general idea that still 
underlies them all. One hundred perscns 
wishing to build, formed an association and 
agreed to contribute (say) one pound each 
every month. The first payment having 
been made, roo ballots were put in a box 
and one was drawn. The fortunate holder 
was then entitled to the hundred pounds, 
and with the money he bought or built a 
house, gave a mortgage to the society, and 
began to pay back the money in monthly 
installments. At the next meeting the 
ninety and nine had another ballot, and 
thus the society proceeded till it was termina- 
ted by limitation. Naturally enough, such 
a system was wholly unsatisfactory, since it 
was founded on chance. Some members 


paid regularly each month for years, and 
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failed to get a house. Heavy fines were 
added for neglect of payment, and there 
was no interest paid on the investments. 
Balloting for the money was tried with 
no better success; and lastly, the money 
was put up at auction, precisely as is now 
done in what is known as the “ Philadelphia 
system.” 
and out of these terminable societies grew 
the modern perpetual societies, having all 
the advantages of the others and none of 
their disadvantages. 

The modern building societies of Great 
Britain differ widely in amount of capital 
and in membership, but all have a common 
aim and the same general plan of opera- 
tion. Such a society commonly consists of 
two classes of members or subscribers :— 
subscribers holding paid-up shares valued at 
(say) £25, and earning interest at (say) 7 
per cent. per annum, and members holding 
“subscribing shares,” on which they are 
paying monthly installments of two shillings 
and sixpence, and receiving interest at the 
rate of 6 percent. Besides these there are 
simple depositors who merely lend their 
money, subject to call, to the society, and 
for which they are paid interest at the rate 
of perhaps 5 per cent. The first two classes 
make the real members of the society, who 
have each one vote in the election of offi- 
cers, and are each liable for the society's 
debts to the extent of their shares. The 
depositors, on the other hand, have neither 
control nor liability. There is usually no 
entrance fee, and very often there are no 
fines for neglected payments. If the sub- 
scriber seriously neglects his dues he is 
simply permitted to withdraw. He is an 
undesirable member and his money is re- 
turned to him without interest and his ac- 
count is closed. Regular members and 
depositors may withdraw at any time by 
giving a month’s notice, returning their 
books and papers, and paying a small fee 
for the adjustment of the accounts. If the 
member needs the money at once, or if sev- 
eral wish to withdraw at once, their claims 
are heard and adjusted in this order :—first, 
depositors, then the claims of deceased mem- 
bers, and lastly the paid-up and subscription 
shares. 

If at any time a member holding a paid- 
up or subscription share wishes to buy or 
build, he calls upon the secretary and enters 
his name on a “list of applications,” de- 
scribes the property he offers as security, 
and pays a fee to cover the expense of sur- 
veying the property. The directors then 





This, too, was finally given up, | 








appoint a committee to examine the pro- 
posed security. If their report is satisfac- 
tory, the member takes up as many sub- 
scription shares as may be needed to cover 
the sum wanted, the money is immediately 
advanced to him and the papers are sign- 
ed and exchanged. The shares he may 
already hold go so far to cover the debt, 
and he then begins to pay off the balance in 
monthly installments. In adjusting the ratio 
at which these installments are to be paid, 
reference is had.to tables prepared by an 
actuary. The member selects any table he 
pleases, pays large or small sums, extin- 
guishes the debt quickly or slowly, as is most 
convenient ; but in all cases the rate is rigidly 
fixed by the tables, and by reference to them 
all disputes are instantly settled and both 
the borrower and the society may ascertain 
at any moment just the amount paid and 
the balance due. If he wishes, the borrower 
may at any time change his rate of payment 
and adjust his installments to another table 
that in turn becomes the standard of refer- 
ence in settling his claims. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


In such a society the deposits and the 
money received for paid-up and subscrib- 
ing shares make the chief part of the cap- 
ital. To these may be added the inter- 
est, the repayments, and the fines and 
fees. The payments include the interest, 
the advances, and the shares and deposits 
withdrawn. The expenses are very light, 
and seldom exceed two per cent. of the capi- 
tal employed. The secretary is paid a shuill- 
ing a year on each share, and the directors 
receive various sums according to agreement, 
and usually get less than five per cent. of the 
profits. ‘The profits come from the differ- 
ence in interest paid by the borrowers and 
that paid to some or all of the lenders. 
Though this is small it is sufficient, as the 
society pays very small salaries and a smaller 
rent. All the legal expenses incurred are 
paid by the borrower, and the subscriber and 
depositor have no expenses whatever. In 
dividing the profits the society takes one 
half, which it holds in the form of a contin- 
gent fund, and the other half is divided 
among all the members according to their 
interest in the concern. 

It may here be noticed, that while the 
subscribers must pay their installments on a 
fixed day, the borrower may call for an 
advance at any time, and if his security is 
approved may get the money without delay. 
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To enable the society thus promptly to make | 


any advance required, it must have access to 
more capital than it may have in hand. To 
do this, the society takes its securities to 
any regular bank, and borrows the money 
it wants upon them. This it can do as 
often as it wishes, or up to two-thirds of the 
total vaiue of its assets. For this accom- 
modation the society pays the bank a small 
fee, which is charged to the person request- 
ing the advance. On the redemption of 
any of its mortgages, or on the payment of 
any of its dues, deposits, or installments, 


the money borrowed of the bank may be | 


restored in whole or in part. 


ties. In all, there is, however, the same 
general idea. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRACTICE. 


THE English building societies were orig- 
inally started for political purposes. They 
were intended to make “ householders,” and 
householders were voters. They indeed 
made voters, but they did so much good in 
other directions that they survived and out- 
grew their original design, and their present 


| aims are identical with those of the building 


Interest is | 


paid to the bank for the time the money is | 


out, and as this is less than the interest 


charged to the borrower, the society makes | 


a small margin on the transaction. This 
account with the bank gives the society an 


elasticity and freedom of action that are in- | 


valuable. It can always meet the demands 
of its borrowers, and it thus becomes the 
* g0-between”’ to bring together the small 
borrower wishing to build and the capitalist. 
The bank knows nothing of the small house- 
builder. The society it recognizes as a safe 
and reliable institution. Besides this, the 


associations of this country. Now, while 
the building societies of England and this 
country have a common aim, they conduct 
their business upon a somewhat different 
basis, and it may be worth while to see 
wherein the difference lies. In this coun- 
try the building societies are conducted 
upon one nearly uniform plan, and have 
an average capital of about $50,000, and a 
membership of from two to four hundred. 
In England the societies range from one 
hundred to five thousand members each, 


| and hold capital of from one thousand to five 


society in its original capacity collects and | 
makes available the small savings of the | 
| the most expensive structures erected by our 


laborer and artisan, and enables him to erect 
and become master of his own house. 

Such societies are usually governed by a 
president, secretary, treasurer, and a number 
of trustees and directors, each elected annu- 


ally by all the members. Each member has | 


one vote, and one only, without regard to 
his interest in the association. Like all sav- 
ings institutions, they are liable to a panic 
among their depositors; but this rarely hap- 
pens, as the business is plain, above board, 
and easily understood; the expenses are 
low, and the security is of the best. This 


| capital of the society. 


sketch is not designed to describe any par- | 


ticular building society, but to give the gen- 
eral plan on which all are founded. Some 


of these societies are very small, others, like | 


the “Queen” of Manchester, the “ Bir- 
beck ” of London, and the “ Provincial” of 
Leeds, occupy costly and spacious offices, 
and do a large and profitable business. 
Some of the Scottish societies admit an- 


other class of lenders,—capitalists who invest | 


for the sake of the resulting profits. The 
shares of these societies are regularly quoted 
in the stock market, and while they do 
much to help the British workman to put 
up a decent roof-tree, they resemble joint- 


stock companies more than building socie- | 


hundred thousand pounds. The majority, 
like our own, have no building, and meet 
in hired halls or in private houses; but a 
few of them own costly buildings equal to 


savings banks. 

In our societies there are but two classes 
of members,—the lenders and _ borrowers. 
The lenders join the society by paying one 
dollar for every share they take up, and 
agreeing to repeat this payment each month; 
and the money thus collected makes the 
Some societies may 
take money on deposit, but this is not com- 
monly recognized, and the lenders really 
provide the capital. The shares have no 
fixed value till the ultimate value of $200 is 
reached, nor are tables prepared whereby 
the subscriber may learn their value at any 
desired month. 

The English system is more complicated, 
more liberal and more exact. It has three 
sources of income, three classes of persons 
who provide the capital, and it uses its assets 
to make its capital available. It has paid-up 
shares or fractions of shares, and subscrip- 
tion shares, and it has deposits left on short 
notice, or, practically, on call. The mem- 
ber may buy a share or fraction of a share 
for a fixed sum, may pay two shillings and 
sixpence a week, or ten shillings a month 
for one or more years, and he may stop 
payment when he has paid up any fifth part 
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of a share. He may change his rate of 
payment, raise or lower it, make it fast or 
slow, make advance payments or withdraw 
at any time; and by the aid of the actuary 
tables, he may see at any time just exactly 
what his share is worth. 

The American borrower who wishes an 
advance upon a house consults the papers 
to see when the next meeting of the nearest 
society is held, and if he can find one con- 
venient he visits a hall, and finds a number 
of people eager and anxious to get the few 
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money in a few days, less the premium. 
If he is an old member he may get a rebate 
on the premium, but in any case he must 
submit to a deduction. 

The Englishman wishing an advance calls 
on the secretary of a society, at his house or 
office, offers his security, and pays a fee of 
twenty-one shillings for the survey expenses, 
and if the society is satisfied with his proposal 
he gets the money within a few days or hours 
without drawback of any kind. A table is 
then given to him, and he selects the rate at 





STREET IN SHAFTESBURY PARK. 


thousands the society may have to let. | 


They resort to an auction, and bid against 
each other for the money. The premjum 
runs as high as 32 per cent., and if he has 
the courage to bid so high for the thousand 
dollars he wants, he gets it, less the pre- 
mium. He wants one hundred cents on a 
dollar, and he gets only sixty-eight ; but there 
is no other course, and he accepts the situa- 


tion, and pays down five dollars for the five | 


shares that entitle him to the loan, and then 

gives the location of his property. The 

society, through its officers, examines his 

security, and if all is correct, he has the 
VoL. XIII.—23. 





which he will pay back the money ; the papers 
are signed, and that is the end of the whole 
matter. 

Concerning the profits made by the En- 
glish and American societies, the advantage 
is decidedly with the latter. The interest 
and the premiums paid on the loans com- 
bine to swell the profits rapidly in our socie- 
ties. The English societies have the interest 
paid by the borrowers, and the difference be- 
tween this and the interest paid to the lend- 
ers makes the only profit. It is true the bor- 
rower also pays a part of the working ex- 
penses ; but these are comparatively light. 
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Our societies pay no interest to the lenders, 
but divide each year all the profits, whatever 
they may be, between borrowers and lend- 
ers alike. The shares in our societies, by 
reason of the large premiums paid by the 
borrowers, reach their ultimate value at a 
more rapid, but more uncertain rate. The 
English share-holder has only to look at his 
tables to see the slow, safe, and steady 
growth of his certificates, and he may find 
their value at any given date with absolute 
precision. The American seldom knows 





live in health and comfort in the immediate 
neighborhood of the works, the founder of 
the house, Sir Titus Salt, laid out and built 
the town of Saltaire. Now since this town 
is owned by the firm, its inhabitants being 
only their tenants, it is interesting to see 
what people of means and culture think the 
British workman’s house ought to be. The 
workingman has had nothing to say con- 
cerning the erection of his house. He is 
only a tenant in it, and for the moment 
we may forego the consideration of its cost 





FACTORY SCHOOLS AT SALTAIRE. 


exactly what his shares are worth, and is 
only sure of the matter once a year, when 
the annual report says they are worth so 
much, or that the society is willing to pay 
so much for them. If for any reason he 
must withdraw, he can get his money at the 
society’s valuation, which is always much 
less than the estimated value of the share. 


SALTAIRE, 


THE valley of the Aire is one of the most 
interesting in England. The scenery is at- 
tractive to the tourist, the Airedale industries 
are among the largest in Yorkshire, and the 
little city that stands on a hill overlooking 
the river and dale is the most famous 
“ model town” in the world. Saltaire takes 
its name from its founder, Sir Titus Salt, and 
from the river, and is already familiar to both 
English and American readers. 

The manufacturing plant belonging to the 
house of Sir Titus Salt & Company stands 
on the river Aire and the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal, a short distance from Shipley 
and ‘Bradford. It is one of the largest es- 
tablishments in England, and gives employ- 
ment to between two and three thousand 


persons. 





To enable this industrial army to | 


and payment, in looking at it as a house and 
home. 

The town of Saltaire covers about 13 
hectares (26 acres), and is laid out into 
twenty-one streets, four places and four 
main roads, and includes eight hundred 
and seven dwelling-houses and forty-five 
alms-houses, all affording shelter for over 
four thousand people, at an average of five 
and a half persons to a house. Besides the 
town, there is a park of seven hectares ; and 
this, with the mills, dining-hall, and other 
buildings, makes a total of about 20 hec- 
ares (49 acres) in the entire estate. The 
railway leaves the visitor at a pretty sta- 
tion, sunk deep in a cutting crossed by a 
handsome bridge, and fringed with trees 
and shrubbery. Over the trees, on the 
right, can be seen the tops of a neat row 
of stone houses, and to the left is a large 
building used as a public dining-hall, while 
above the bridge towers the enormous mass 
of the mills. On reaching the street, one 
enters a broad and handsome road leading 
into the town on the right, and the park 
and open country to the left. Opposite are 
the mills, surrounded by gardens planted 
with shrubbery and flowers, and a short dis- 
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tance to the left, and facing the mills,is a fine 
stone church. Beyond the church are the 
river and the park, the latter liberally provid- 
ed with cricket and pleasure grounds, and 
free to all the people. Adjoining the railway 
is a public dining-room, where every day at 
noon a thousand or more of the working- 
people are provided with a good dinner at 
a trifling charge. As many of the families 
in Saltaire send every member into the 
mill, this dining-room is an immense ad- 
vantage, as it saves the cost and trouble of 
preparing a meal at home, and saves the 
time spent in going and coming. At the 
same time the meal is not a charity, for 
there is a regular price-list, precisely as in 
any restaurant. 

This main street, called “ Victoria Road,” 
crosses the railway and enters the town, 
and is the business thoroughfare. It con- 
tains all the stores, including a branch of the 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, the 
schools, the alms-houses, the hospitals, and 
the Saltaire Institute. From this street open 
the others, every one solidly built up with 
neat and substantial buildings, paved, 
drained, and provided with ample walks. 
The houses are of a nearly uniform pat- 
tern, two stories in height, and provided 
with every modern appliance, including ex- 
cellent arrangements for ventilation. ‘They 
include at least two rooms on the first floor, 
with offices in the rear, and three chambers 
on the second floor. Every house has a 
good cellar, with a generous garden in the 
rear, and some of the houses also have a 
flower-garden in front. There are also allot- 
ment grounds where the tenants may culti- 
vate garden vegetables. At the corners of 
some of the streets are three-story houses of 
a more expensive character, intended for the 
“ over-lookers ” (foremen), and designed to 
break the monotony of the blocks, and to 
produce an agreeable variety in the architect- 
ure. Everywhere, through street after street, 
one finds the utmost quiet, neatness, and or- 
der. Solidity, permanence and comfort seem 
to be carefully considered in every block, and 
not a single house is objectionable, as far 
as the outside is concerned. Though very 
small, the place is compactly built up, and 
is really a city, though its outer rows of 
houses face the open fields, and nearly every 
street has a vista of the country. This 
gives the town a most peculiar atmosphere, 
a mingled breath of pure air blowing over 
daisy-checkered fields and “the sweet se- 
curity of streets.” Even the mills aiid gas- 
works are thoughtfully placed at the east of 





the town, where the smoke may be blown 
away by the prevailing westerly winds. 

On the Victoria Road stands the factory 
schools erected by the firm (see cut on op- 
posite page). Since the opening of the 
national schools these buildings have been 
devoted to other public uses, but they serve 
admirably to show the architecture of the 
place. Besides the schools there are a num- 
ber of public wash-houses and baths, open 
to all on the payment of a small fee, and a 
large and handsome structure devoted to 
the Saltaire Institute, and containing a fine 
library and lecture-hall, with ample rooms 
for science, French, and other classes. 
Close to the Institute is a Sunday-school 
building, built in the summer of 1876, and 
probably the best thing of its kind ever 
erected. Near the southern end of Victoria 
Road is an open square surrounded by 
handsome stone cottages. These are the 
hospitals and alms-houses erected by the 
firm for the benefit of persons injured in the 
mills, and of pensioners who have worked 
for the house for a certain number of years. 
Near by is a Wesleyan Chapel, erected by 
the people on land presented by Sir Titus. 

In this town live in comfort, health, and 
sobriety the four thousand people who de- 
pend upon the works for a living. They pay 
from three and sixpence to eight and six- 
pence a week rent, according to the size 
of the house. All the rest is free, or very 





DOOR-WAYS, SHAFTESBURY PARK. 
nearly so. There are no liquor-shops in the 
place, and there are ample facilities for 
health, cleanliness, recreation, and educa- 
tion ; and it is small wonder that the people 
of Saltaire make one of the best communities 
of work-people in England, and that, com- 
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cided gain in thrift, health, and temperance. 

What does the British workman think of 
this house erected with such magnificent 
liberality ? Does Saltaire pay? It may be 
presumed that he likes it, for the place sel- 
dom has so much as an empty room. In 
one sense it may not pay, because the rents | 
only cover the interest on the houses, and | 
the streets, the park, the drainage, the 
charitable institutions and the church are | 
practically a gift. In the opinion of a 
member of the firm, as given to the writer, 
Saltaire has paid abundant interest. It 
attracted to the works a superior class of 
workers, and has kept them for years. Still, 
it had not done all that might be expected. 
A majority of the people seemed to appre- 
ciate what had been done for them, but 
many seemed to consider all these benefits 
a matter of course, and almost to demand 
their continuance. Very few ever showed 
any disposition to do any more work in 
consideration of the superior homes that 


pared with neighboring towns, they show a de- 








SPECIMEN OF BETTER CLASS OF HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY 
PARK. 


were provided for them, and all were exact- 
ing in regard to “time” and wages. They 
all work steadily and diligently, and appear 
to be careful and economical of power, time 
and material; part of this may arise from 
the fact that they work “ by the piece;” yet 
the fact remains that the firm has obtained 
a temperate, permanent and valuable com- 
pany of workers, and in that sense Saltaire | 





has been a paying investment. It has also 
led to the building of other model towns by 
other firms, greatly to the advantage of both 
masters and men. 

THE SHAFTESBURY PARK ESTATE. 

THERE are two ways of helping people— 
to give them something they need, or to sell 
it to them at a low price. ‘The first is the 
workhouse plan, admirably designed to create 
paupers. ‘The other is the wiser plan, and 
the one on which the building societies are 
based, for they seek to supply the greatest 
of all wants—a home. Still, these societies 
do not and cannot provide all with homes. 
They demand prudence and economy on 
the part of their members, and in these 
qualities the British workman is not strong. 
Saltaire and its many imitations help even the 
improvident to a good home at reasonable 
rates; but they do not permit him to own 
it. So it happened that there sprang up 
building associations of another form,—joint- 
stock companies, owned and managed by 
rich people for their own benefit. Such 
companies erect, rent and sell dwellings of 
the best kind, and thus benefit working- 
people and make a profit for themselves at 
the same time. The tenants and purchasers 
furnish no money as capital, have no con- 
trol of the business, and no liability—they 
merely get a good house at low rates. Chief 
among such companies in England is the 
“ Artisan’s, Laborer’s and General Dwellings 
Company, limited,” of London. The cap- 
ital of this company is reported at £1,000,- 
ooo, held in ten-pound shares, and _ its 
estates and dwellings in various parts of 
London and in other cities enable it to pay 
six per cent. interest on all the capital thus 
far expended. ‘The business affairs of this 
company need not here be described, as its 
manner of building, renting and selling the 
houses: is of more immediate interest. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames, near 
Battersea, is a new city,—in London, and 
yet very different from the London known 
to American tourists. It occupies a large 
lot of land just north of Wandsworth Road, 
reaching to the embankment of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, and 
containing fourteen streets and one thousand 
and thirty-two houses. ‘This is the Shaftes- 
bury Park Estate, valued at about £297,000 
and held by this company. Its management 
is one of the most interesting efforts ever 
madesto give the British workman a really 
good¥’a@nd cheap house. The streets are 
straight and wide, macadamized throughout 
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and shaded with trees. The houses are of 
stone and brick, neat, home-like, comfortable 
and cheap. Every one has a garden in front, 
with a large yard in the rear. All are occu- 
pied, and altogether they shelter 6,000 men, 


women and children in health and safety. 
The death-rate in London is 22 in 1,000,— 
in this city, within London, it is only 12 in 
1,000. The moment one enters the clean 
and quiet streets, the attention is drawn 
to a number of features not commonly seen 
in cities. In the first place, each street is 
complete in itself, as if one plan had been 
followed in erecting the houses on both 
sides. ‘The architecture is very nearly the 
same through all the streets; but each street 
is treated separately, and with a view to 
variety and artistic effect. The long lines 
of eaves and roofs are broken by gables 
and towers, and the windows, doors and 
porches are varied in a pleasing and yet 
imexpensive manner. At convenient dis- 
tances on the corners are shops and halls for 
public meetings. Some of these are designed 
for co-operative stores, and others for private 
dealers ; but in no instance are liquor-shops 
to be found within the limits of the estate. 
On the streets one meets well-dressed and 
apparently well-to-do working-people. Here 
is a jolly company of hearty children just loose 
from school,—living testimony of the health- 
fulness of the town. Yonder a man is tend- 
ing one of the gardens, and there a young 
girl is cutting roses from the luxuriant vines 
that trail over her door. There are flowers 
everywhere in the greatest abundance, and 
every patch of garden is a new conceit in 
horticulture. Within, the houses are supplied 








with every convenience of gas, water and 
heating apparatus, and all save the very 
cheapest are supplied with bath-rooms. The 
first floor usually contains a hall with stair- 
way, a living-room, with one or two windows 





EVERSLEIGH ROAD, SHAFTESBURY PARK. 


on the street, a kitchen, a scullery and a closet 
in an extension in the rear. On the second 
floor are three or more chambers, according 
to the size of the house. Every room is also 
provided with a ventilator in the wall, com- 
municating with the hall or with the chim- 
neys. There are no cellars and no drains 
under the houses, the drains being all laid 
in the yards in the rear, and only reaching 
the street at the ends of the blocks. The 
foundations and floors being laid in heavy 
cement, the rooms are perfectly free from 
dampness and decay. The floors of the 
kitchens are finished in bri¢k and stone, and 
the hall and the living-room have wooden 
floors laid on the cement. Each house is 
protected by fire-proof walls carried above 
the slates, and in some instances brick is 
used for partition walls. The cornices, win- 
dow-caps and sills, door-steps and orna- 
mental work, are all either of real or artificial 
stone, and, in the use of brick, several colors 
are employed to give variety and finish to 
the houses. Everything is solid, substantial 
and perfect of its kind. Each house is sup- 
plied throughout with inside Venetian blinds; 
and when the wall-papers are put on, 
every tenant is allowed to select his own 
pattern out of the company’s stock. The 
sidewalks are all of concrete, and in the 
gardens in the rear, walks and other conven- 
lences are provided to suit individual tastes. 

Every house is occupied, and hundreds 
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of applicants are always waiting their turns | 
Some of the houses have 
been sold to the tenants, with or without | 
a ground lease for ninety-nine years; others | 
are being paid for in regular monthly or | 


for vacancies. 


weekly installments, and the rest are rented. 


into dwellings when the block is complete. 
It keeps its own repair-shops of all kinds 
on the estate, and looks carefully after every 
detail, and insists that everything shall be 
the best of its kind. It puts up large blocks 
of houses at once, and seeks in every way 








SEVEN-ROOM HOUSES, ELSLEY ROAD, SHAFTESBURY PARK. 


The rents are ss. 6d., 6s. 6d. and 8s. per week, 
according to the size of the house, while the 


larger houses command £26 and upward a | 


year. In purchasing a house by install- 
ments, the payments are made according 
to a fixed table, prepared by an actuary, 


| 


designed to spread the payments evenly 
over a given number of years. Compared | 


with the co-operative society’s plan, or the 
system of the building societies, the com- 
pany offers these advantages :—the purchaser 
may begin to pay at once, as soon as a 
house is ready for him, paying in the form 
of a rent and without previous investment. 
If he pays anything in advance, or antici- 
pates his payments, his installments are pro- 
portionally decreased, and he cannot be 
called upon for further payments till his an- 
ticipated payments are exhausted. The 
money due on the house cannot be called 
in by the company before it is due; but the 
purchaser may tender full payment and take 
the house at any time, and having paid all 
the installments, he is no longer liable for 
any claims whatever, excepting the ground 
rent, and this he may take up if he wishes. 
To understand the financial part of the 
matter, we must examine the business consti- 
tution of the company. In the first place, 
it has abundant capital ; it buys its land and 
materials at wholesale, and for cash. It 


maintains its own stone-yard and carpenters’ 
shops, employs its own tenants or men that 
will be its tenants, pays good wages for 
good work, and even turns its own shops 





to reduce the cost as far as may be consist- 
ent with good work. Its houses are so de- 
sirable that it has three tenants for every 
house before a brick is laid. It collects the 
rents every week, and its income is sure, 
because the beauty and neatness of the place 
attract the best class of tenants. 

More than this, the company seeks to 
make its people contented and happy, and 
provides various facilities in the way of halls, 
wash-houses, etc. It provides a hall for every 
two hundred people, and lets it at a low 
rent to any and all religious societies in turn, 
besides giving quarters for rifle corps, ma- 
sonic lodges, workingmen clubs, and other 
associations. It provides a large public 
square and a library building, gives prizes for 
the best kept gardens and the best window- 
plants raised on the estate, and has a sav- 
ings bank open to all. Its wash-houses 
are open at low rates to every family wish- 
ing the use of all the best laundry ma- 
chinery, and its bath-houses are very nearly 
free. There is no church building on the 
estate, as the company wishes to give no 
sectarian bias to its work, but by providing 
a large number of halls it prevents all com- 
plaint in this direction. Besides this it must 
be noticed that the estate is in a thickly 
populated neighborhood, and that there area 
number of churches in he immediate neigh- 
borhood. The company attempts to shelter 
6,000 people in comfort and health, and 
seeks to make money for itself; and it un- 
doubtedly does both. 
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PAPA HOORN’S TULIP. 


Papa Hoorn was in a very bad humor! 

It was nothing new for Papa Hoorn 
to be in that, nowadays, said Madame 
Hoorn; she wished that all the tulips were 
gone to the what-you-may-call-it—she did, 
indeed. 

But Griga suffered most by these frequent 
spells of ill-humor, for while they were on 
she was off; and all the pretty smiles her 
lips knew so well how to make, all the tear- 
ful glances her blue eyes knew how to throw 
out were of no avail. And beside, it was 
just as well that to-day she kept as far as 
possible from Papa, for she had angered 
him on one great point lately. 

You see, she liked one man, and her papa 
said he liked another man, and both papa’s 
and Griga’s choice liked Griga. So, as Any- 
body-else’s papa has a right to do whatever 
he chooses to do with Anybody-else, Papa 
Hoorn had the same privilege. Yet even 
if he had the right, there was no use of his 
acting like a cabbage-head (said Madame 
Hoorn) every time poor Peter Van der 
Whymper made his appearance, for Peter 
was as likely a young man as Holland could 
produce; and that is saying enough, when 
Holland’s herrings and cheeses are world- 
famed. 

Yet if Holland’s herrings and cheeses are 
favorably known, what about Holland’s 
tulips 7 

Papa Hoorn said he would have an Ad- 
miral Van der Eyck if it took every bit of 
money he possessed, even to Griga’s dowry. 
Now when a man says that about a tulip, a 
man’s in earnest. 

Madame looked sriga, and Griga, like 
a dutiful daughter, lodked at Madame. But 
“looks don’t kill.” So, other than making 
his wife and pretty little daughter preter- 
naturally quiet and very uncomfortable, Papa 
Hoorn didn’t do much else, except that he 


took a great drink of beer and looked as | 


glum as he could. 


Why hadn’t he gotten the bulb of Admi- | 


ral Van der Eyck, then? Why didn’t he do 
all that he said he would do, for mercy’s 
sake, and let his folks have a little peace ? 
Well, it was because he was like most 
male people—he was obstinate and doubt- 
ful in his own mind, though he wouldn’t 





have owned to it for two fortunes, and that | 


accounts for his super-ill-humor. 


For, you | 


mind to do all he said, he would not have 
been angry at all; but it was the indecision. 
That was it—the indecision. 

Therefore, when he went off in a huff 
(a sort of vehicle, self-propelled and self- 
directed, that beats steam all to pieces), to 
the tavern, where a dinner was being given 
to all the tulip-fanciers of the neighborhood 
of Tulipomania, Madame Hoorn and Griga 
gave vent to all the big words they were 
sure they would have used while he was 
present,—only they hadn’t thought of ’em. 
And then Griga, with red rims to the blue 
eyes, looked out at the narrow window 
over whole fields of horrid little flimsy 
unstable blossoms, called after a Turkish 
name standing for “tulip,” and meaning 
“a turban.” 

Now, in that garden there were purple 
tulips, and gold tulips, and blue, and red, 
and yellow, and green, and white, and varie- 
gated, and tricolored tulips, and even an 
approach to a black tulip, and big ones and 
little ones, thin ones and fat ones, squat 
ones and stately ones,—in fact all the known 
and unknown species of the plant that had 
ever crept into the good Dutch country from 
the Levant. 

But what good will tulips do if you're in 
love and tears at the same time ? Go try it 
and see! And particularly if those innocent 


| flowers are the causes of your woe—what 


good will it do you to look upon and hate 
them ? 

Ah, if Peter Van der Whymper last night 
had come up to Papa Hoorn and said: 





PETER ASKS THE FATAL 


QUESTION, 


“ Papa Hoorn! I am not a rich fellow, but 


see, had he really and truly made up his | I have Admiral Liefkens, and Childers, and 
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Viceroys and Semper Augustuses, and all 
other species of tulips, and I love Gnga— 
may I have her ?”—why, ten chances to 
none, Papa Hoorn would have embraced 
him, and after first asking him to give him 
all he possessed, would have said,—when he 
had called Griga out,—* Now, Peter Van der 
Whymper, take her!” and been glad of the 








GRIEF AND INDIGNATION, 


bargain. But instead of this, Peter Van der 
Whymper had come in sheepishly, had 
sidled here and there while Papa Hoorn 
looked sidewise at him and smoked his 
pipe like a paternal volcano; and there was 
Griga outside peeping in to see how Peter 
should succeed. So the young man had 
only managed to falter out: 

“Can I marry Griga? I love her very 
much indeed!” 

And Papa Hoorn, though he knew all 
along what was coming—else why had he 
left the two together so much for all 
these months ?—had made believe to be 
astonished, had thrown down his pipe and 
sworn that he would see Peter Van der 
Whymper , at any rate, he would have 
said he would see Peter Van der Whym- 
per that way, only the smoke got the wrong 
way in his throat. So he only spluttered 
and choked; which was all the same 
thing. And then Peter and Griga had 
rushed away pell-mell, half frightened out 
of their wits, and had gone to Madame 
Hoorn. And Griga had cried, and Peter 
groaned; and Madame shook her round fist, 
with the thumb tucked inside, up at the por- 
trait of Papa Hoorn, and looked splendid. 

Then, what a horrid humor Papa had been 
in all night! He had staid down in his gar- 
den of terrible plants, and had jumped 











around and stamped, and all that sort of 
thing, like a very old bullock in a clover- 
field. And then Peter, by the advice of 
Madame Hoorn, had gone home quickly ; 
for, as Madame said, “ who knows!” 

And then, as the night grew older, Papa 
had gone up to bed where Madame lay, to 
all appearances like a veritable angel; and 

she waked up with such a startled 
air,—which no person really asleep 
ever wakes up with,—and asked 
Papa whatever was the matter, just 
as innocent as any married angel 
could have done. So Papa had told 
her; and she had looked as much 
amazed as her night-cap would let 
her. And then Papa further ex- 
plained that he had every variety 
of tulip except a Semper Augustus, 
and that he had sent to Rotterdam, 
Haarlem, Leyden, Alkman and 
other nice Dutch places, and there 
wasn’t one to be had—and he’d 
rather have that than anything in 
the world; and he didn’t want any- 
body to be troubling him about trifles 
till his tulip was had. And Madame 
said, “ No, indeed!” 
But all this had been done over night 
and Madame had lain awake,—like the good 
wife and mother she was,—thinking out a 
deep problem for the good of her husband 
and little Griga. 

And besides, she told Griga iff the morn- 
ing all that Papa had said, and Griga 
cried more and more, just as she ought to 
have done. And Madame, too, was low- 
spirited and dull, and declared. she had a 
headache, and wished she had never been 
born,—which was horrid for Gnga,—and 
why did everything always go wrong with 
her; and that. Thengige blessed the tulips 
and said that when x: had married her 
he was as handsome a man as need be, and 
that before these last two years—when the 
flower mania had seized everybody—he was 
almost a cherub, while now he was quite 
antipodal to cherubs—whatever that is. 

Then Papa had swallowed his breakfast ; 
but not before Madame had told Griga not 
to kiss him,—for he must be made to under- 
stand things, you know. And he missed 
Griga’s morning kiss; and though he 
wouldn’t own to it, like the old bullock he 
was, he nevertheless felt it, and hurried off 
to the tavern, as I told you before, to meet 
some other bullocks like himself, and left 
his pretty little blue-eyes gazing over the 
meadows of sprawly flowers. 
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Griga cried and cried, and Madame, after 
going into the kitchen and scolding the 
maid, and giving the cook warning,—they 
did such things in those days,—came up- 
stairs and apostrophized everything and 
everybody, and wished that she had died 
when she was a baby :—she temporized, you 
see, from wishing that she had never been 
born—and expected Griga to sympathize 
with the wish. But there were resources in 
Madame Hoorn, I tell you. For after sit- 
ting a long while and talking just as fast as 
ever she could, till you had thought it must 
be impossible that so 
big a thing as an idea 
could slip in between 
the words, she jumped 
up, wiped her eyes on 
a stocking that she 
had been knitting at, 
took up a knife, and 
tried its edge on her 
thumb, and said like 
a regular Judith, 

* T’'ll do it!” 

And Griga, glanc- 
ing around, saw her 
mother looking like 
Judith, and felt al- 
most faint ;—that is, 
she would have felt 
so at any other time 
when she hadn’t had any trouble. 

“T'll do it!” said Madame Hoorn again, 
looking at the wall, and waiting to be asked 
by Griga what she would do. 

But all Griga did was to shriek outright 
and give up fainting; for here was Peter 





“LL po ir!” 





Van der Whymper tearing through the gar- 
den, white and disordered, rushing in at the 
door and standing before them. 

Madame droppedier knife. 

“What is the matter ?’’ asked she in per- 
turbation. 

“Oh! Peter!” said Griga. 

“Tt’s all over,” chokingly responded 
Peter, and really burst out a-crying. 

At any other time Griga and Madame 
Hoorn would have cried too; but now they 
both took hold of him and commenced to 
shake the breath out of him so that he might 
be in a fit condition to tell them what ailed 
him. 

“Oh! Madame Hoorn! Schneider Ten 
Bosch has asked Papa Hoorn for Griga, 
and has been accepted!” 

“Schneider Ten Bosch!” screamed Ma- 
dame. “Why, he is only the Tulip Notary. 
It is never so!” 


“ It is so,” moaned the young man, “ for 
he promised Papa Hoorn to give him a bulb 
of Admiral Van der Eyck if he would say 
yes—and there are pretty few, or rather 
ugly few Admiral Van der Eycks in Hol- 
land.” 

“ The dickens!” said Madame Hoorn— 
indeed she did. They used to say such 
things in those days. 

“The dickens!” said Madame Hoorn. 
“ Am I the mother of my daughter?” 

Now nobody answered this riddle, so she 
tried a simpler one : 

“ What shall I do?” 

“Yes,” they said, “ what shall we do?” 

“If Schneider Ten Bosch comes here, 
I'll let the dog loose when he goes home,” . 
said she. 

“ But,” said Peter Van der Whymper, 
“He'll marry Griga if the dog tears his 
small-clothes.” 

“Qh! Peter!” said Griga, and got as 
red as any specimen in her father’s garden. 

“Let him dare,” said Madame, pulling 
down her sleeves,—for they wore short 
sleeves in those days. Had they been long 
sleeves she would have turned them up. 

“Let him dare,” said she, “and I’ll root 
up every tulip in the place!” 

They were awed by this heroic woman, 
and they stood and sniveled and kissed 
each other, like a pair of babes in the wood 
waiting for the robins. 

Then Madame said: 

“ Peter Van der Whymper, dare you do 
something great for me—for Griga ?” 

Could she ask ? 





“po YOU SEE THIS KNIFE?” 





“T will gain Griga for you yet,” said she, 
and he grabbed her hand. 

“Do you see this knife?” she further 
said, picking up the one she had dropped. 
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They could not help it,—it was not their 
fault that they had been born with eyes. 

“‘T was about to do what I shall do now, 
before you came in, Peter Van der Whym- 
per; and now I will go to the task.” 

Saying which, this remarkable woman 
vanished, after throwing Papa’s spectacles 
under a chair, where he wouldn’t be likely 
to look for them. (I think they wore spec- 
tacles then.) 

But how was it with Papa Hoorn? 

He went striding down to the tavern, 
gloomy and angry. If he only had a mill- 
ion of florins he would invest them all in 
tulips. If he only had a hundred thousand 
he would do it too. But as it was he had 
only a couple of hundred nice acres of land 
and a few houses, beside his own fine man- 
sion, and a stable full of horses and creat- 
ures, and a few other such indispensables 
to life; so he could not think of disposing 
of them. But if he only had a large quan- 
tity of gold things outside of them, what he 
would do, to be sure. 

“ Hundert tausend duyvel,” said he when 
he thought of Peter Van der Whymper. 
The young stork! to come and ask for 
Griga when he hadn’t a bulb in the world,— 








didn’t own anything but a good name and | 


a quiet little fortune. No! Grga should 
not marry anybody but the man he had in 
the corner of his eye, and that man was 
Schneider Ten Bosch, the Tulip Notary. 
To be sure, Schneider was not even so high 
in station as a Public Notary had been be- 
fore the mania came up; but what of that? 
Hadn’t Schneider promised him an Admira/ 
Van der Eyck? And if that was given him 
he would part with Griga, even if he had 
to keep cotton in his ears (as Ulysses did 
when he feared the Sirens) so that Madame 
Hoorn could not give him her opinion of 
the transaction,—for Madame had the same 
way that is not quite extinct yet. 

So, “A hundert tausend duyvel!” said 
Papa Hoorn over and over again, and 
wouldn’t think that Griga hadn’t kissed 
him, nor poured out his beer that morning 
as usual,—wouldn’t even think that she 
had looked at him with wet, red-rimmed 
eyes,—wouldn’t even think that Peter Van 
der Whymper had always been called her 
lover, and that he had been proud to hear 
him called so. No, he wouldn’t even think 
of anything except himself. (So much un- 
like Peter Van der Whymper and Griga, who 
thought so much of Azm at present.) 

On he went. tramping down pretty little 
Dutch flowers and grass and things; on he 





went to the tavern, where twenty-five other 
old bullocks had called him in to dine off 
sausages, and to chew the cud of disappoint- 
ment. For each of these twenty-six— Papa 
Hoorn had come—was a miserable, mis- 
managed man. Let me see! There was 
old Duyper, who had sold his farm for a 
single root, and held on to it like death. 
There was that thin old parson, Van Kyme, 
so shabby you wouldn’t think he was the 
only sole owner of an Admiral Van der Eyck 
in all Holland. Then there was Ulrich 
Schlopperhausen, who had mortgaged his 
ancestral tumble-down old house and pos- 
sessed in lieu thereof five as splendid speci- 
mens as ever didn’t bloom. Then there was 
that old chap—I really forget his name— 
who had given flour, and oxen, and swine, 
and butter, and wine, and beer, and cheese, 
and a bed, and clothes, and a silver drink- 
ing-cup—in fact everything he had in the 
world—for one single bulb of a rare species 
called the Viceroy. ‘Then there were—well, 
a great many more; and they all looked 
glum as if they hadn’t said their prayers. 

Now that was a very fine dinner indeed, 
I am led to believe, although it was given 
very early in the day—for they used to do 
such things in those days; and on the 
table were huge vases and jars of cut tulips 
of every imaginable color and variety of 
color. And these vases and jars were every 
once in a while removed to make room for 
others filled with yet different varieties ; and 
these were removed for vases and jars filled 
with still newer kinds,—for the variety was 
myriad, and each man knew of a different. 

And what had all these glum Dutchmen 
met here for? Well, a dinner is a very 
harmless thing—if there is enough of it; 
and there never was a public event, a battle, 
a victory, a defeat, a ification, a murder 
or a fire, but there waS a dinner given in 
commemoration, or something, of it. So as 
a general thing it is a very Arcadian thing 
indeed. 

But these broad old wine-tuns, these nice 
old Hollanders, had met here, had ordered 
a dinner here for a different reason,—if there 
is any reason at all in the matter,—for a very 
arbitrary cause in comparison with those 
other dinners. For they had met here to 
gamble! Terrible! wasn’t it? But it was 
so, nevertheless. And the gambling con- 
sisted in bargaining, one man over the 
other, for some specimen of a tulip-root, 
which this one-man-over-the-other hadn’t 
got. So fast and furious some of these 
dinners had been that really the Tulip 
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Notary had been forced on more than one 
occasion to crack some nice man over the 
head to make him understand things! 
Therefore, in the height of a warm discus- 
sion with the man who had given all those 
things, including the butter, for his bulb, 
Papa Hoorn looked up and saw the Notary, 
Schneider Ten Bosch, beckoning him. 
Now, Papa Hoorn had had just a tun or 
sO more wine than was best for him; though, 
of course, wine wouldn’t 
hurt a baby,—ask any 
wine-drinker, and he’ll car- 
ry me out in my opinion. 


saw Schneider Ten Bosch 
beckoning for him and 
smiling like two people,— 
he smiled that way to Papa 
Hoorn’s eyes,—he just 
drained the mug_ before 
him, went out to the door- 
way, and felt a little round 
ball thrust into his hand. 

“What ?” he whispered. 

“Yes!” whispered 
Schneider Ten Bosch. 

“ No!” whispered Papa 
Hoorn. 

“Yes!” again whisper- 
ed Schneider Ten Bosch. 

Then Papa Hoorn tried to smell of the 
little round thing, but he couldn’t, because 
he had a terrible cold in his head. (I for- 
got to tell you ‘hat before; but he got it 
last night when he staid so Jong out among 
his tulips; before he went up to bed and 
found Madame Hoorn sleeping like an 
angel, you know.) So, as he couldn’t smell 
of it, he just laughed inwardly till he was 
purple in the face, jumped five times up in 
the air, slapped Schneider Ten Bosch in the 
waistcoat till the poor man had to catch 
his breath to prevent its leaving him, and 
said, “She’s yours!” and jumped up again. 
You know any doctor will tell you that it is 
not good to jump on top of your dinner,— 
that is, I mean when you have gotten your 
dinner on topof you. Well, you know what 
I mean, and none of us is quite accounta- 
ble for discrepancies in the language. So 
Papa Hoorn didn’t feel quite so good as he 
might; but he attributed it all to the little 
round thing in his hand, and Gnga was 
given up. For that little round thing was a 
real Admiral Van der Eyck ; the only one 
except Parson Van Kyme’s in town, and 
may be in all Holland,—for they did die so 
quickly, to be sure. And then, as he went 





THE NOTARY 
BECKONS. 





So when Papa Hoorn | 


out,—for he would go home,—Schneider 
Ten Bosch said : 

“Shall I go along, too,—to see Griga ?” 

“ Wait!” said Papa Hoorn. 

You see, he said “ Wait!” because 
when he had jumped up the last time, 
he remembered Madame Hoorn. So when 
he told Schneider Ten Bosch to wait, 
Schneider Ten Bosch, of course, thought 
he’d wait. 

Schneider Ten Bosch might have had 
worse sense! 

All the way home, what a difference to 
Papa Hoorn. Vow the little Dutch flowers 
looked up and said, “ Hi, yi! Papa Hoorn!” 
And the sky was so very blue; and a tiny 
bird was making its throat tremble with a 


| great big melody that freed itself of so small 


a body gladly, and took its flight all over 
the world. 

The brook babbled; the pretty leaves 
fell jokingly on his head or brushed past his 
cheek in shading him; _air-fingers played 


| with his gray hair, and fluffed it out the 





way his hair had been when he was a baby. 
Oh, very pleasant was it going along, and 
the grass didn’t even seem to mind his heavy, 
splendid broad shoes that strode through 





“sue’s yours!” 


and over it! And nearer and nearer he got 
home; nearer and nearer familiar trees, and 
fences, and stones, came before him. The 
smoke over there, that went up like fairies 
toward the blue sky, was his smoke,—from 
his chimney ; and those cows, looking with 
mournful, sweet eyes at him as he passed, were 
his own. And oh! this is his garden, these 
are his tulips. And then, somehow, it seemed 
that a veil was over everything,—for see !— 
as he goes into the garden, there is Madame 
Hoorn standing in the door-way smiling; 
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there is Griga standing in the door-way | pinching him, and he threw something on 
smiling ; there is Peter Van der Whymper | the ground that was little and round too. 
standing in the door-way smiling. (They | You should have seen Papa Hoorn dart for 
made wide door-ways in those days.) Some- | this little round thing. You should have 
how or other, Papa Hoorn would have | seen him pick it up and gasp for breath, 
rather seen somebody frowning,—he hardly “ What is this?” he managed to say. 
knew why. But as it was, the little round “Why, it’s a Semper Augustus,” said Peter 
thing Schneider Ten Bosch had given him, | Van der Whymper, and immedietely began 
and which he had lovingly carried in his | tocry. So did Gnga. So did Madame. 
hand all the way home, slipped into his big 
pocket; and Madame Hoorn came out like 
the married angel she was and said : 

“ Now, Papa Hoorn, how is the bad cold 
in the head ?” 

“Um!” said he. 

“ How is the—the—head in the cold ?” 
said Griga. 

“Um!” said he. 

“ How is the ?” said Peter Van der 
Whymper. He couldn’t say any more, for | 
Papa Hoorn just cried out savagely (and I 
guess he was glad to be savage just then) : 

“ What! you here!” 

“ Certainly, Papa Hoorn,’ 








, 


said Madame, | 





when she saw Peter Van der Whymper get- THE RECONCILIATION. 

ting pale; “and he has got something nice But Papa Hoorn! He was wild; he was 
for you,—something that'll take your cold | dazed. He danced as many steps as he 
away, dear.” | knew and then wiped his forehead. He 


How nicely Madame said that, consider- | jumped up and ran to Peter Van der Whym- 
ing how long she’d been married! per; and Madame shrieked and threw her- 
“Don’t want whatever it is. I want my | self between them, and Peter put his arm 
cold; it’s mine, isn’t it?” growled Papa | up as though to dodge a blow. But they 


Hoorn. But Madame still smiled. were mistaken—Papa only wished to em- 
“ Now wait, now wait, now wait!” said | brace him, that was all. 
she, as she saw Papa Hoorn going closer to And then and there, Madame and Griga 


Peter. “ Oh, why don’t you show him what | and Peter made it manifest to Papa Hoorn 
you’ve got, Peter?—-why don’t you show | that Peter had got it secretly in some way ; 
him ?” had gained it by colossal exertion; had 
been a long time trying to get 
it—anyhow; somehow orother, 
they made it manifest to him. 
He was wilder than ever; here 
was the rarest of all. He tried 
to smell of it, and Madame 
started forward. There were 
tears in his eyes. Madame said 
they were for joy. 

“And Griga?” said Peter 
Van der Whymper, as those 
pretty blue eyes looked up into 
Papa Hoorn’s. 

_ “She is yours!” said that 
= indomitable man, while he felt 
that little round thing given him 
by Schneider Ten Bosch, bob- 
bing upand down in his pocket. 

“There it is!” said Peter, looking as Then Griga kissed him, and Madame said 
though he should like to run away, only it reminded her of her own wedding-day— 
Madame had his coat-tail and Griga was | she did not say why. 











“wHY DON’T YoU SHOW HIM?” 
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And Peter behaved like the stork Papa 
had called him. He held up one foot, and 
then the other, he was so happy. 

But all at once Madame said : 

“ Papa Hoorn, though we want you here, 
would you mind going to the tavern for last 
week’s ‘Zeitung’? 1 know it is there—you 
promised me so, you know you did. And 
they’ll never refuse you. Leave the pre- 
cious bulb with me; I warrant no harm 
shall come of it!” 

This was it! He had wanted an excuse 
the minute before. He had begun to feel 
terribly while that little round thing was 
bobbing in his pocket. Here was just the 
chance he wanted. He would go in virtu- 
ous anger to Schneider Ten Bosch, and ask 
him how he dared presume so much as to 
ask for Griga. 

Surely he would go; he would do any- 
thing after this to please Madame. So he 
uses his handkerchief wildly, and Madame 
promises him a warm posset for his cold that 
very night, and off he goes. Mercy, mercy, 
how fast he went along! No sky, no birds, 
no leaves, no anything for him till he is near 
his journey’s end. Who sees him approach- 
ing the tavern but Schneider Ten Bosch! 
He goes out to greet him with the smile of 
a favorite—Schneider does. 

“ How dare you! how dare you!’ 
Papa Hoorn indignantly. 

“Dare?” falters poor Schneider, struck 
all of a heap. 

“Ves, dare!” says Papa. “ You, a paltry 
Notary, to ask for Griga! Away with you! 
I must have been crazy to have answered 
you. It was the pickles at dinner.” 

“ But you promised,” said Schneider Ten 
Bosch, bridling up like the fine man he was. 

“ Promised ?” sneered Papa Hoorn, look- 
ing like thunder and lightning. “ Promised ? 
I tell you it was the pickles!” 

“ But I have proof of it,” said Schneider. 

“Proof?” says Papa, now thoroughly 
angry. 

“Yes,” says Schneider: “the bulb of the 
Admiral Van der Eyck | gave you to-day !” 

“Take it!” said Papa, dashing it at his 
feet ; for he had forgotten the thing in his 
virtuous anger. 

Then he stalks away, shaking his head 
savagely, forgetting all about the “Zeitung,” 
which Madame also forgets all about when 
she greets him. And as he shakes his head 
so savagely, he knows that Schneider is 
looking after him. 

Now he almost dances home, so light 
and buoyant he feels at having vindicated 


, 


Says 





Griga and his own good fatherly feeling. He 
is also made happier, if need be, by seeing, 
as he reaches his gate, a man gazing over 
the fence at the long rows of tulips. 
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THE SAILOR FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 


“ Fine, eh!” says Papa Hoorn laugh- 
ingly, all his anger gone. 

“ Very,” says the man. 
finer.” 

“Where ?” says Papa, clouding over. 

“Tn Constantinople!” says the man. 

Papa Hoorn grabs him: “ Come in!” he 
says excitedly, dragging the man along, and 
for the first time noticing that he is a sailor 
in the most correct of sailor-clothes. 

So he drags the poor man into the parlor, 
where Madame is sitting, guarding the pre- 
cious Semper Augustus; wmto the parlor 
where Griga is looking like a forget-me-not, 
so blue her eyes, so straight her pretty form. 
And there he sets the man down, and com- 
mands him to tell all he knows about Con- 
stantinople, and the tulips there. 

“ But, wait!” says Papa, “ Peter Van der 
Whymper must hear it all. Where is Peter 
Van der Whymper ?” 

“Oh, Papa, he had to go to the village 
for white pepper,” says Griga, prettier than 
ever. 

“Then Peter Van der Whymper does not 
know what he misses,” says Papa. “Go 
on!” cries he to the man. 

“ Wait,” says the man. “I am hungry; 
I haven’t eaten anything for seventy-nine 
days. I never talk about Constantinople 
till I've eaten a herring.” 

“ Ho!” shouts Papa Hoorn to the invisi- 
ble servants, “ Bring in a barrel of herrings !” 

“No!” says Madame, loftily, “I, myself, 
will get them and bring them in.” 

So she does in a minute, and places them 
before the man. 


“ But I’ve seen 
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“ HORROR! 


“While you eat,” says Papa to the man, 
“T will look over a ‘ Tulip Book,’ which is 
just out.” 

He looks over the book, looks closer and 
closer, but delightedly; looks deeper and 
deeper, as poets look into deep thought, till 
his hair is made to stand on end by an un- 
earthly shriek from Madame. 

He looks. She is rigid; so is Griga. 

“What! where ?” says Papa confusedly. 

For answer, Madame points to the sailor- 
man and so does Griga—both exactly alike, 
and there, oh there, horror! devastation! 
agony !—on the point of his knife along 


with a bit of herring is a half of the Semper 
Augustus, the grandest possession of all, and | 


the other half has evidently gone down the 
man’s throat. 

“What!” screams Papa Hoorn again. 
“ What are you eating ?” 


“An onion,” says the sailor-man. “ An 


DEVASTATION ! 


acony !” 


onion I found on the table, to give a relish 
to the herring.” And he puts the remaining 
half in his mouth. 

It is a wonder the man does not choke; 
for Papa Hoorn, with an awful cry, dashes 
forward, seizes him, dances about him, while 
Madame screams and holds him, and Griga 
holds him and screams; while the sailor- 
man wards off blow after blow, yelling at the 
top of his voice, and breaks from the grasp 
of Papa Hoorn just as the servants, holding 
on to each other and screaming, enter the 
room and catch their master as he falls ex- 
hausted on a chair. 

Now I don’t pretend to know much about 
it, but I ad know that Peter Van der 
| Whymper actually burned a splendid suit 
| of sailor-clothes that same day; and he had 
| certainly worn them, for he had a part of 
| them on while he burned the coat. And 

though I don’t pretend to know much about 








THE SAILOR IS SAVED. 
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it, I d know that the knife with which 
Madame left the parlor that morning, after 
Peter Van der Whymper had brought his 
tears and news there, and when she looked 
so much like Judith, came back in her hand 
smelling very much like onions. And I am 
afraid that if Papa Hoorn had not been 
troubled with such a horrid cold, which 
prevented his smelling anything, he would 
never have had the Semper Augustus given 
to him, and Schneider Ten Bosch’s Admiral 
Van der Eyck might have done wonders. 
And for fear you might question the ve- 
racity of all this, and say that it would have 
been only characteristic of Papa Hoorn to 
have invented a valid excuse, and gone back 
to Schneider Ten Bosch again and made 
him understand that he had not presumed 
so much after all in asking for Griga, and 
that it wasn’t the pickles, I would only state 
that as both Papa Hoorn and Peter Van 
der Whymper were gentlemen of the same 
standing in society; and as a promise be- 
tween gentlemen is never to be broken 
without everlasting disgrace to the breaker 
thereof, why Papa Hoorn never dared do 
anything but accept the sympathy of Peter 
for his loss, and who was sorry to see Papa 
in tears when he called there with his left 
eye bound up in beefsteak (for a stye, he 





said!). And Madame’s eyes were streaming 
too, and Griga’s behind her apron. And 
besides, I don’t think that Papa Hoorn 
would have liked to tell the story about the 
sailor-man and all, as it would seem ina 
measure to reflect something or other on 
him—though with Schneider Ten Bosch, 
who existed in a lower station, it was alto- 
gether a different thing. 

And as this happened in the pleasant 
year of sixteen hundred and _thirty-some- 
thing,—or may be it was thirty-six,—it is as 
well to remember—that they did such things 
in those days. 





AT THE WINDOW. 


FROM THE BOHEMIAN OF PICEK. 


I saw him through the window— 
The new moon was in sight— 

Come stealing down the garden, 
One balmy summer night. 


He tapped upon the window; 
“ Give me a kiss,” he said: 
And straightway I was hidden, 
Like a little mouse, in bed. 


One eye above the bed-clothes 
Was—oh, so fast asleep— 

But the other beneath—'twas lucky 
He was not there to peep! 


He called again, as eager 

As the stag for cooling brooks, 
Or the bee that in the lilies 

For golden honey looks! 





The silence of my chamber— 
It almost made me start— 
For nothing there betrayed me, 

But the beating of my heart! 


He knocked and called, and called me, 
And his voice, so clear and sweet, 
It pulled away the bed-clothes, 
And stood me on my feet! 


It drew me to the window; 

“He must be gone,” I thought; 
I raised the window softly, 

And, peeping out, was caught! 


Was caught, and showered with kisses: 
How many did he get ? 

As many as my blushes, 
For I am blushing yet! 
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THE DAHABEAH “ ALICE.” 


On the last Friday of October, 1874, we | oldest boats of the line, she was very com- 

left Venice in the P. and O. steamer “ Malta,” | fortable; the table was good, and the 

Captain Hyde, and, stopping several hours | quiet and discipline were quite as satis- 

at Ancona, reached Brindisi on Sunday | factory as on a Cunarder. I have traveled 
morning. | a great deal on the Mediterranean, in 

Here we remained until Monday morn- | French, Austrian and Italian steamers, but 

ing, and received a large number of pas- | have found no other vessels equal to the P. 

sengers by rail. and O. in comfort and safety, or attention 

Although the “ Malta” was one of the | paid to the wants of travelers. The great 
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majority of our passengers were destined for 
India, China and Australia. There were 
more Australians than I had ever before 


seen together, and I found them a bright, | 


intelligent set of men, much more like our 
Western men than any English colonists I 
have met with. Most of them were imbued 
with the advantages of close relations with 
our Pacific coast, and talked much of the 
benefits that would accrue to both countries 
from free trade and direct lines of steamers. 
After a pleasant sail we anchored in the 
harbor of Alexandria early on Thursday 
afternoon. We were prepared for a scene 
of great confusion, and were not disappoint- 
ed; but we had taken the precaution to 
write in advance to Abbat’s Hotel, so that 
a commissionaire promptly appeared to take 
charge of us and our baggage. Conspicuous 
among the crowd of boats that surrounded 
the steamer, was a big barge, decked with 
the blood-red Turkish flag, manned by 
sailors in uniform, and containing a couple 
of officers. We paid very little attention to 
it, not supposing that it concerned us; when 
presently it pulled alongside, and from it an 
officer ascended, who, in spite of tarboosh 
and embroidery, had an unmistakably 
American face, and proved to be an old 
comrade, now in the Egyptian army, who 
had been kind enough to bring out the Port 
Admiral’s barge to take us on shore. So all 
our troubles were over, and leaving the 
commissionaire to bring our luggage, we 
pulled to the Custom-house in the most 
singular style imaginable,—the rowers’ stroke 
being the strangest compound of jerks and 
grunts that ever propelled a boat. 

At Abbat’s Hotel we found comfortable 
rooms and a good table—neither unwel- 
come after six days at sea. After dinner, 
when darkness had fairly set in, we started 
on a drive through the Moslem quarter of 
the city. 

We happened to land during the fast of 
Ramadan, when no good Mussulman can 
eat, smoke, or even drink so much as a 
glass of water, from the rising to the setting 
of the sun; so, being somewhat human, 
although Mussulmans, they diligently spent 
the night in compensating themselves for 
the deprivations of the day. It appears that 
we were fortunate enough to hit upon a very 
special night for our drive—an unusually 
active night, when much more was to be seen 
than on other nights of the Ramadan. There 
could not have been a more striking and 
charming introduction to the East. The 
streets were so narrow and tortuous as to 
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make the passage of our carriage no easy 
matter; but that was all the better for our 
purposes. All the cafés and little shops 
were lighted up; crowds, in their richest 
holiday attire, occupied the narrow streets, 


THE “ ALICE.” 


THE REIS OF 


and every other accessible spot. It was, in 
truth, a scene that made one comprehend, 
as never before, the oft-quoted “Arabian 
Nights.” 

At one spot a group of venerable heath 
en, smoking quietly while they listened to 
a still more ancient unbeliever reading from 
the Koran. At another, a flock of gayer 
birds, both in dress and spirits, who listened 
with more excited pleasure to some conge- 
nial comrade reciting stories from the afore- 
said “Arabian Nights” themselves. In 
another corner, an improvisator (at least so 
Ali said—I know not) delighted his audience 
with something they called poetry. ‘Then. 
in a café, you could hear the strains of that 
charming oriental music, which I unselfishly 
and sincerely hope may ever remain 1n its 
native East,—the groups of intent listeners 
enjoying their opium or tobacco in perfect 
quiet and repose. Altogether it was a 
brilliant, novel and truly Oriental 
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spectacle—absolutely unlike anything to be 
seen in the lands of business and dress- 
coats; and not the least striking feature 
about it was the utter contempt and indiffer- 
ence with which they regarded the passage 
through their midst, and almost over their 
toes, of the carriage-load of barbarians from 
the far western country, of which most of 
them had rfever even heard. 

I do not remember that we encountered 
any fellow-barbarians that evening, and I 
am sure that none of our little party will 
ever lose the impression made by that weird 
brilliant introduction to the strange world 
we hadentered. Next morning, our military 
friends took us in charge, and showed us 
the wonders of Alexandria. But these have 


been so often described that I will say no | 


more than that one of the most pleasant 
features of the day was the lunch at General 
L ’s palace. He lives there quite ex 
prince, in a handsome palace, with exten- 
sive gardens, filled with rare trees and flow- 
ers,—altogether a very enjoyable place. We 
were glad to find these old comrades, who 
had been tossed a good deal on the tem- 
pestuous sea of secession, so comfortably 
and honorably anchored at last, even if it 
were so far away from home. 

Next day we took the train for Cairo,—a 
ride of a trifle more than four hours. The 





route is through the Delta,—a region of un- | 
surpassed fertility, yielding ample crops of | 


cotton, maize, millet, beans, etc. Although 
the day was hot and the road frightfully 
dusty, we enjoyed every moment,—so novel 
was everything. The two main branches 
of the Nile are crossed on iron bridges, and 
it was with no little excitement and delight 
that we saw for the first time the broad river 
on which we were to travel so many miles, 
and spend so many delightful months. 

At the Cairo dépét we found an omnibus 
waiting, and in that very prosaic vehicle 
made our way to the hotel; the children 
being rather disappointed, I think, that they 
could not ride on camels; in fact, I am in- 
clined to believe that they had entertained 
indistinct visions of a formal procession on 
elephants or hippopotami. We went to 
Shepheard’s Hotel, where we had delightful 
rooms: it is no doubt the best hotel in 
Cairo. After less than the usual amount of 
trouble, we engaged for our dragoman, 
Mohammed Achmet Hedaya, Effendi, of 
Alexandria, and were so fortunate as never 
to have occasion to regret the choice for 
one moment. 


a dahabeah, and in that too we were very 


successful, for our good fortune sent us a 


| new boat, not quite finished when we en- 


gaged it—no mast, rudder, furniture, or any- 
thing else save the bare hull and cabin. The 
“ Nellie”—for so we christened our new 
home—was a fine, large boat, one of the 
largest on the river, and proved a very fair 
sailer and most comfortable. The advan- 
tages of a new boat and new furniture are 
incalculable in this climate, where vermin 
are not rare ; and upon comparing notes with 


| other travelers we had many occasions for 


| congratulating ourselves upon our new boat 





The next thing was to select | 


and outfit. We selected our own carpets ; 
and under the active and intelligent super- 
vision of Achmet, the “ Nellie” was speed- 
ily provided with a complete and comfort- 
able outfit. 

The greater part of the dahabeah is cov- 
ered by the cabin, the flat deck in front 
being occupied by the crew and kitchen, 
the shallow hold filled with stores. Our 
boat contained a large dining-room, in which 
from fourteen to sixteen could dine with per- 
fect comfort; butler’s pantry, dragoman’s 
room, two double and two large single state- 
rooms, large stern cabin, bath-room, etc. 
The entire cabin was carpeted, the windows 
were curtained, comfortable divans provided, 
and, in fact, we had every desirable comfort. 
But the cabin is only half of one’s home on 
the Nile, for the upper deck is the lounging- 
place during much of the day and evening. 
It was provided with ample awnings for in- 
closing it above and on all sides, and had 
comfortable divans, easy-chairs, tables, rugs, 
etc., so that it formed a delightful apartment. 
The addition of a few plants and flowers in 
pots adds much to the charm of the “ Belle 
Etage” of the Nile Palace, than which 
nothing can be more comfortable in such a 
climate. 

So much for the home, now for the occu- 
pants. Our immediate party consisted of 
the master and mistress, two children, a 
governess and a maid,—so that we had ample 
room. In addition to the dragoman, there 
was a cook, and also two waiters. Then 
there were the reis, or captain; the steers- 
man, twelve sailors, and the sailors’ cook- 
boy. In all, twenty-five souls on board, not 
counting two little human monkeys, Said 
and Smain, sons of the reis; Coco, a young 
gentleman of the “ Simian persuasion,” from 
the Soudan, whose antics afforded no little 
amusement on the Nile, and who, being, 
with infinite trouble, brought to America, soon 
succumbed—poor little man—to the rigors 
of our winter. 
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Fortunately for our pleasure, three parties 
of American friends accompanied us, form- 
ing a little fleet of four boats. Mr. D 
and his mother on the “Alice ;” Mrs. R 
and Miss G on the “ Zarifa;” Mr. and 
Mrs. A on the “ Mignonne.” We 
formed as pretty a little fleet as one could 
wish to see; started together in the morn- 
ing, sailed together all day, often within 
hailing distance ; made all the excursions in 
company, and at night tied up close together, 
so that we had our own society, independent 
of all the rest of the world ; and, strange to 














Bunsen, Belzoni, and Lepsius, and the more 
systematic and continuous researches of 
Mariette Bey, have resulted in opening to 
the modern world many important and 
interesting chapters in the history of the 
oldest of civilized people, and in giving 
much information about their private life. 
Increased facilities of travel have made the 
Nile trip quite as easy as most of the 
ordinary routes of Europe, and have added 
greatly to the number of those visiting 
Egypt, whether to enjoy the superb climate 
of the Upper Nile, to study its ruins, or to 





GROUP OF NILE SAILORS. 


say,—contrary to all the received traditions 
of the Nile,—returned better friends than 
ever. 

Since the close of the last century, Egypt, 
so long a mysterious and almost unknown 
region, has again engaged the attention of 
the civilized world. Men of science are 
successfully deciphering the hieroglyphic 
records preserved on the walls of her tombs 
and temples,—so long mere unmeaning 
scrawls to those not possessing the key. 
The dis¢overy of the Rosetta and other 
trilingual es, the labors of Wilkinson, 


see for themselves the features of Oriental 
life, so peculiar and interesting to those 
accustomed only to Western civilization and 
conventionality. Thanks to the able and 
astute policy of Mohammed Ali, to the war- 
like vigor of his famous son Ibrahim, and 
to the efforts made in the direction of mod- 
ern civilization by the active and intelligent 
son of Ibrahim, who now rules Egypt, that 
country has again become something more 
than a mere pashalic of the Sultan, and may 
again play no mean part in the affairs of the 
East. 
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Recent events connected with the Suez | the state of affairs, depending upon whether 


Canal seem destined to draw England and 
Egypt more closely together, although it is 


not yet possible to divine whether these new | 


relations will ultimately assume the form of 


a protectorate, or result in the acquisition of | 


another and most important colony for Great 
Britain. In any event, it is quite safe to 
assume that the result will be to weaken the 
ties which now unite Egypt with the Turkish 
Empire, and to prepare the way for that 
rupture of existing relations which must 
certainly be the object of the hopes and 
policy of the Khedive. It has long been 
the opinion of men conversant with the 
affairs of Egypt that nothing but the dread 
of interference on the part of the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe has prevented the consumma- 
tion of the work of Ibrahim in the open 
avowal of independence by the Khedive. 
For many in Egypt regard that country 
as quite capable of holding its own against 
the unaided efforts of Turkey, while nearly 
all thinking men there regard the existing 
vassalage as one of the greatest curses of 
the country. Gradually the Khedive has 
increased his powers, and made much prog- 
ress toward autonomy; but at the cost of a 
heavy tribute, frequent gifts of enormous 
sums, and guarantees of Turkish loans. 


This dependence has, no doubt, seriously | 


interfered with his plans of reform, and, by 
adding to his financial embarrassments, 
increased the fearful burden of taxation 
which oppresses the people of the country. 
The Egyptians are, for the most part, a 
kindly, intelligent, and industrious race, 
who, under good government, would soon 
acquire wealth and prosperity; the only 
wonder is that, under the arbitrary and 
rapacious system that has so long oppressed 
them, they should retain so many excellent 
qualities, and be even so good as they are. 
It is very doubtful whether really good gov- 
ernment is possible under Mohammedan 
rule, where the people of the land are, in 


fact, only the slaves of the rulers, who sel- | 
dom trouble themselves about the well-being | 


of their subjects, thinking only of the amount 
of money to be wrung from them. The 
Khedive is, no doubt, in many respects an 
exception to this rule; for, although his 
ideas of finance and taxation are highly 


his informant is of the official or the unofficial 
class. The former are disposed to give every- 
thing a tinge of rose, while the latter often 
paint in too somber colors. But, by making 
due allowance, it is not difficult to reach 
comparatively accurate conclusions. In 
forming an opinion, it is not just to regard 
matters too exclusively from our own point 
of view. 

From somewhat lengthy interviews with 
the Khedive and his two eldest sons, and 
from all seen and heard during five months 
spent in the country, I arrived at the con- 


| clusion that the Khedive is a man of extra- 


ordinary intelligence and vigor, and that he 
earnestly desires to increase the prosperity 


| of his country and the well-being of his 


people. He conversed fully and frankly 
upon the changes in progress, and seemed 
broadly and intelligently acquainted with 
the full scope and details of his work. His 
conversation was not that of a man who had 
merely learned by heart certain formulz for 
current use, but indicated a clear and com- 
prehensive grasp of all the subjects referred 
to. Where he had not originated ideas, he 
had at least made himself master of them. 
That he has made no mistakes; that he has 
always carried his plans into effect in the 
best way, or in the best order of sequence, 
I neither say nor believe. But in forming 
such an opinion, it is only just to remember 


| the circumstances by which he is surrounded, 





| 
| 


and often unwillingly controlled ; for no man 
can be literally absolute in this world,—not 
even the Oriental despot who rules a nation 
ofslaves. There are certain forces of inertia, 
arising from religious convictions, or long- 
established customs, that will stubbornly and 
effectually resist the most violent applications 
of force, and can be overcome only by 
patient endeavor, by education, and some- 
times-only by wearisome and tortuous meth- 
ods. So, also, a reformer often fails because, 
although having distinct purposes in view, 
he cannot command the proper instruments 
to work with, or is checked and hampered 


| by defects in his own early education, and 


Oriental,” he has attempted much for his | 


people in the way of education, and in the 
large cities has*accomplished more or less 
for their health and comfort. 

A traveler in such a country as Egypt will 


naturally receive very different accounts of | 


the influence of incorrect ideas imbibed in 
early life, which make it difficult for him to 
choose the means best suited to gain his 
ends. 

In these considerations we have, it seems 
to me, the explanation of the failures and 
short-comings of the Khedive’s rule; although 
it requires a more accurate knowledge of the 
Oriental character and of the a 
affairs in Egypt than I posses$ 
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in asserting positively that his measures have 
not been well chosen under the circumstance. 


It must be remembered that the early years | 


of the Khedive—the most impressible portion 
of life—were passed under the system and 
influence of Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim, 
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both men of powerful and far-reaching intel- | 


lect,—both pursuing unswervingly a policy 
whose end was the aggrandizement of their 
personal power, and ultimately the independ- 
ence of Egypt ;—an end they would certainly 
have attained had it not been for the twice- 
repeated interference of the Great Powers of 
Europe. 

Both of these remarkable men were hard 
and unrelenting as iron; they hesitated at 
no measure of severity necessary to gain 
their ends; they held firmly to the Oriental 
doctrine that their subjects of all degrees 
were their slaves, over whose lives and prop- 
erty their power was absolute and without 
appeal; and it is improbable that any 
sentimental or philosophical desire for the 
improvement of their people ever entered 
into their calculations, except, perhaps, as 
bearing upon the amount of revenue that 
could be forced from them. Brought up 
under such men, reverencing them as he does, 
it cannot be supposed that a few years spent 
in Paris could eradicate the Khedive’s early 
impressions, and convert him from the stern 
doctrines of Eastern despotism to the milder 
tenets of Christian Europe. All that could 
be reasonably expected from his brief sojourn 
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country ever taking part in European gen- 
eral wars, so that he could count upon 
Americans standing by him in any compli- 
cation; while European officers might at 
any moment be ordered away by their gov- 
ernments in the event of war, and, at the 
same time, carry with them knowledge valu- 
able to his enemies. These officers are 
employed chiefly as topographical engineers 
on surveys and explorations, being seldom 
on duty with troops. They have been 
engaged in extensive explorations, having 
military, scientific, and commercial purposes 
in view. Most of them have done their 
work well, and the Khedive told me that he 


| was much pleased with them, and desired 


more in his service. But I would by no 
means advise any one doing well at home 
to accept a commission in the Egyptian 
service. ‘Two large parties under American 
officers are now exploring Darfour, a tedious 
and difficult task. There were others in the 
Soudan, with the English General Gordon, 
an officer of whom all spoke in the highest 
terms as a man of great ability, energy, 
courage, and honesty. Whether the advan- 
tages resulting from the conquest of Darfour 
and the Soudan will be commensurate with 


| the cost remains to be seen. 


in the gay capital of France would be a vivid | 


impression of the charms of that splendid 
city, and a keen appreciation of the external 
effects of European civilization, with a strong 
desire to imitate what he saw. Sodifferent are 
men in the East and in the West; so unlike 
the circumstances of religion, thought, cli- 
mate, and habits, that it is improbable that 


the Egyptians and Asiatics can ever move | 


upon exactly the same plane of civilization 
with the Europeans. At all events, it is 


certain that, fixed as they are in their ideas | 


by the force of long habit, and devoted as 
they mostly are to their religion, a single 
generation cannot suffice to bring about any 
radical change in their condition. Under 
Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim, the Egyptian 
army attained a comparatively high degree 
of efficiency, as is proved by the campaigns 
of the Morea and Syria. The Khedive has 
done much toward increasing this efficiency, 
and has called into his service several Amer- 
ican officers in place of the Europeans for- 
merly employed. This was, no doubt, 
mainly because of the improbability of our 


In the recent Abyssinian campaign, most 


| of the American officers were with the active 


army, and there is good reason to believe 
that, had the Egyptian commander, Ratch 
Pasha, followed their counsels, his miserable 
fiasco would have been converted into a brill- 
iant success. They did their duty gallantly 
and loyally, and deserved a better com- 
mander. 

As an instance of what has been done, 
and the Khedive’s manner ef doing it, I will 
repeat a statement made to me by the officer 
concerned. 

When this officer had been some months 
in Egypt, the Khedive sent for him one day, 
and asked what was the worst thing he had 
observed in regard tothe army. He replied 
that it was that the regiments were com- 
manded by civilians. The Khedive said: 

“No, there is a colonel for every regi- 
ment.” 

“Yes,” said the American, “but each 
colonel, chief of battalion, and captain, has 
a civilian clerk, who controls everything 
relating to the pay, rations, and clothing of 
the men, and whoever does that really com- 
mands.” 

“ You are right,” said the Khedive; “ but 
how would you correct this ?” 

“By requiring that the colonels should 
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have sergeants as their clerks; the chiefs of 
battalions, corporals; the captains, private 
soldiers ; and also requiring that the officers 
should supervise, and do much of the real 
work themselves.” 

“ That means that the army should learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic !” 

“ That is exactly what I was coming at, 
Your Highness.” 

The Khedive reflected for a moment, and 
then at once wrote an order to the Minister 
of War, requiring that, from that moment, 
no person in the army (either officer or 
soldier) should be promoted until he was 
master of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The consequence was, that the whole army 
immediately became a school. Besides the 
regimental schools, there have been estab- 
lished a military school for the education of 
officers, and special schools for non-commis- 
sioned officers of all arms, for the staff corps, 
for the engineers and artillery, and for the 
cavalry and infantry. 

In addition to the regular regiments, the 
Khedive has formed a corps of so-called 
volunteers, consisting now'of two or more 
battalions. ‘This corps is made up of mauvais 
sujets, sons of pashas, and other rich and 
influential men ; and, as the discipline and 
instruction are very rigid, the young men are 
said to be thoroughly reformed, and come 
out of the service with good habits and 
instruction, so that they are well fitted for 
officers in the territorial army. 

In the East, the curriculum in the ordi- 
nary boys’ schools is confined to the Koran, 
as containing all knowledge worth having, 
though in some cases writing is taught; so 
rare is this latter accomplishment, that those 
possessing it acquire the honorable title of 
efferndi. In the line of the Egyptian army, 
the private soldiers are now taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. ‘The privates of the 
special arms, and the non-commissioned 
officers of all arms, are further instructed in 
drawing, a little history and geography; 
while the course of instruction for the offi- 
cers is quite complete, including some of 
the European languages. 


The Khedive and Prince Taupeek (the heir | 


apparent) have established many schools 
throughout the country ; or, rather, have re- 


established, augmented and improved those | 
formed by Mohammed Ali; and in these, | 


mathematics, drawing, geography, history, 
French and English are taught. ‘There are 
also agricultural, land surveying, commer- 
cial, law, medical and polytechnic schools. 

So deficient, heretofore, has been the in- 








struction of the Turks and Arabs in Egypt, 
that nearly all the clerkships in government 
offices have been filled by Copts. As the 
new system bears fruit, the Copts must de- 
pend upon whatever natural superior quali- 
ties they may possess to retain the preference 
they now enjoy. 

These Copts are an interesting people. 
They claim direct descent from the ancient 
Egyptians ; but it is only necessary to glance 
at the faces of a large group to be assured 
that many races have been grafted on the 
primitive stock. Their Christianity was of 
the school of St. Mark ; but it is sad to tell 
that it is now a dead thing, and not much 
more than a matter of form. Their priests 
are, as a rule, very ignorant, and seldom 
understand the service they chant in the old 
Coptic language. Yet this language is of 
the deepest interest, for it is essentially that 
of the ancient Egyptians, and an accurate 
knowledge of it is essential to the decipher- 
ing of the hieroglyphics. It is among the 
Copts that the American missionaries have 
found their principal field, which they are 
working with considerable success. 

But the most remarkable educational un- 
dertaking, which is really a great revolution, 
is the establishment of a large school for 
girls—something unheard of among Mo- 
hammedans. A few years ago, the Khedive 
established at Cairo a school for “noble 
girls,” where some two or three hundred 
received a European education; this has 
since been increased to accommodate some 
seventeen or eighteen hundred girls of va- 
rious classes of society, and is under the 
direction of a Swiss Protestant clergyman 
and his wife. ‘The girls are educated in the 
European manner, and the Khedive counts 
upon the graduates from this school as his 
most efficient aids in the introduction of a 
new civilization; for it is not probable that 
these well-educated women will consent to 
sink back into the position of mere slaves in 


| a hareem. 


Our readers are well aware that among 
the Moslems the women are uneducated, 
and that their lives are trifled away in the 
ease of the hareem; although among the 
lower classes, and in the rural districts, the 


| women do more or less work, but rather as 


the slaves than as the companions of their 
husbands. ‘The effect of intercourse with 
educated mothers upon the children must 
necessarily be immense, and cannot fail to 
produce great changes for the better. Surely 
every American will wish the Khedive suc- 


| cess in his efforts to educate his people. 
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The steps in this direction depart widely from 
the well-worn path of Mohammedanism, and 


if persistently continued, wili doubtless lead | 
to results he has hardly contemplated. The 


permanence of Mohammedanism results, to 
a great degree, from the complete ignorance 
of its votaries of all creeds and knowledge 
other than those contained in the crude pages 
of the Koran. When the light of education 
is once opened over such a country as 
Egypt, it is not unreasonable to hope and 
believe that the true religion will in due time 
drive out the false. 

Against great opposition, and with no 
little difficulty, the Khedive has, in other 
matters than schools, struck in small things 
really great blows. For example, the erec- 
tion of statues, the use of pictures repre- 
senting animate objects, etc., are strictly 
forbidden by the Koran. Nevertheless he 
has erected in the great square of Alexan- 
dria a statue of Mohammed Ali, and in one 
of the principal squares of Cairo an eques- 
trian statue of Ibrahim. On the main 
staircase of the Ghezeerah Palace stands the 
statue of the Genius of Electricity, and the 
Palace itself is abundantly adorned with 
pictures and statuettes. Recently he has 
ordered the adoption of the metrical system 
of weights and measures, as well as that of 
the Gregorian calendar. The ladies of 
his hareem now drive through the streets 
in European dresses, with veils no thicker 
than those worn by the ladies of the West. 
A year or two ago he gave a family 
breakfast, where wives, sons, daughters, 
sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, met with 





opposition they have encountered seems 
to have arisen from the local authorities, and 
to have been removed when properly repre- 
sented to him. 

A few words are necessary in regard to 
slavery and the slave-trade. Among the 
Oriental nations slavery is, as a rule, a very 
different affair from what it was among those 
of the West. With the latter, in recent 
times, the slaves were of an inferior race, 
between whom and the masters there could 
be no iegitimate mingling, and no common 
family ties. In the East there is no prejudice 
as to color, and, so long as the religion’ is 
the same, little as to race; so that white, 
brown and black—Circassians, Turks, Arabs, 
Copts and Negroes associate in the same 
families, harmonize completely, mingle in- 
discriminately, and form intermediate hues 
of all shades and colors ; all in perfect equal- 
ity,—no one looking down upon the others. 
In the East, certainly in the more settled 
and civilized portions, the slave is truly 
a member of his master’s family: he aids 
him in his business, and may inherit his prop- 
erty; he may rise to the highest offices and 
employments; and the child of the female 
slave is socially on a par with those of the 
legitimate wife. In brief, the slaves in Egypt 
are, as a rule, well treated and happy. 
The most inhuman and shocking feature of 
slavery in those countries, is in the methods 
employed to obtain slaves, especially in 
Africa; the horrible raids of the slave-trad- 


| ers, who burn villages, and kill many hun- 
| dreds of poor savages to obtain a few slaves ; 


uncovered faces, and the family for the | 


first time “ saw itself” together. It is said 
that he allows his sons to have only one 
wife each; and this is, at least, a very im- 


and in the terrible suffering of the survivors 
on the way to a market. The first and 
crying evil, then, in the East, in this con- 


nection, is the slave-tradg, rather than ex- 


| 


portant measure of economy, for untold | 


treasures are habitually lavished upon these 
royal hareems. 
that nearly one-half of the expenditures of 
the government take that direction, though 
this may be a gross exaggeration. I will 
not tax the patience of the reader by men- 
tioning other changes; for those mentioned, 
although they may appear to Western people 
very small things, are really very important, 
for each is a wide departure from the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, or from the habits that 
have emanated from their observance. 

The Khedive has behaved very well to- 
ward the missionaries. He has treated them 
very fairly ; allowed them reasonable facili- 
ties, and, so far as I could learn, interposed 
no serious obstacles in their way; whatever 


I have heard it estimated | 


isting slavery itself. To meet this, the Khe- 
dive appears to have gone sensibly and 
earnestly to work. The recently completed 
conquest of the Soudan and Darfour is an 
immense step toward the suppression of 
the slave-trade; not so much that these 
kingdoms are themselves the chief seats of 
those raids, but that they were the basis of 
operations of the slave-traders, and through 
them the slave caravans reached the Nile 
and the Red Sea. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that, so far as these countries are 
concerned, the slave-trade is now essentially 
destroyed, and will soon cease entirely ; even 
now only a few slaves are shipped down the 
Nile by stealth. 

Egypt is so full of rumors, ignorance and 
mystery, that it is often difficult for a stran- 
ger to ascertain the exact truth; but the 
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best information I could procure was to the 
effect that slavery is now illegal there, and 
that any slave can obtain his or her freedom 
by a simple application to the authorities. 
I also understand that such applications are 
very rare, and that, as a rule, the slaves 
evince no desire to change their condition. 
With the destruction of the slave-trade, with 


some half a dozen other small branches in 
the Delta. ‘The main line is now extended 
up the valley of the Nile, and in operation 
as far as Es-Sioot, a distance not much less 
than 250 miles; there is also a short line 
on the right bank of the Nile, around the 
First Cataract. I doubt whether any of these 
lines pay as yet. Work has also com- 





PALM GROVE AND 


the spread of education and the correspond- 
ing changes in the views and habits of the 
people, the gradual disappearance of slavery 
in Egypt must be expected. 

Another great step in advance is the recent 
establishment of the mixed, or international, 
tribunal, consisting of a minority of natives 
acting with a majority of foreign judges 
appointed by their respective governments, 
and having jurisdiction over all cases in 
which foreigners are concerned ; it replaces 
the old consular courts, which were so often 
arbitrary, corrupt and unjust. 

Among the material improvements should 
be mentioned the fine new harbor at Alex- 
andria. Both Alexandria and Cairo have, of 
late years, been much improved by the con- 
struction of numerous broad streets 
houses in the European style. 


have lost much in picturesqueness by. the | 


change; but Prince Taupeek told me that 


and | 
The cities | 





SECOND PYRAMID. 


menced on the construction of a railway from 
the Second Cataract, leading up the Nile 
valley to the vicinity of Dongola, and thence 
across the desert to a point above the Fifth 
Cataract, where there is good navigation 
to Khartoom and Gondokoro. The Khe- 
dive expected to complete this line in about 
five years, and will then have secure and 
rapid communication with the Soudan and 
Darfour, from which he expects to derive 
large revenues. Upon the completion of 
this upper line it is intended to connect the 
First and Second Cataracts by a railway, and 
subsequently the First Cataract and Es-Sioot. 

The telegraph system extended to the 
Soudan more than two years ago, and by 


| this time probably reaches Darfour. 


statistics proved that the results were a great | 
amelioration in health, and great diminu- | 


tion of ophthalmia. 

Much has been done in the building of 
railways,—more perhaps than the present 
resources of the country justify. There is a 
main line from Alexandria to Cairo, with 
branches to Damietta on the one hand, and 
to Ismailia and Suez on the other; with 


The Egyptian Post-office department is 
well regulated, and is gradually replacing 
the foreign post-offices. 

The complete lack of coal is one of the 
great drawbacks to the prosperity of the 
country. Upon inquiring of the Khedive 
how, in the absence of coal, he expected to 
supply fuel for the engines on the upper 
line, he said that there was an abundance 
of wood high up the Nile, and that he 
would organize battalions of wood-cutters 
to fell the timber, and then raft it down the 
river. 
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With the exception of the schools, the 
railways and the few steamers on the Nile,— 
which are the property of the Khedive, and 
used entirely for Government purposes,—the 
traveler looks in vain for any indications of 
improvement in the rural districts, or for any 
evidence of efforts to change the condition 
of the people and improve their lot. The 
huge steam-pumps, so often met with on the 
banks of the river, are, without an exception, 
I believe, abandoned; for coal is entirely 
lacking, and wood too scarce in the lower 
country to admit of extensive use ; so that 
these expensive experiments are thrown 
away, and the old system of irrigating canals 
has been extended. 

It is said that most of these new canals, 
constructed by forced labor, are located, 
with reference to use, upon the vast private 
estates of the Khedive, and that private 
proprietors cannot use them until the Khe- 
dive’s wants are supplied; if this be true, 
they can hardly be placed in the category 
of public improvements. The vast sugar- 
mills on the Upper Nile are all the private 
property of the Khedive; he has expended 
immense sums upon them, and I learned 
that they are unprofitable. 

As I have already intimated, it is not safe 
to believe all one hears in Egypt about the 
government; but I heard from so many 
different sources strange and characteristic 
stories in regard to the manner of working 
these sugar estates, and other things pertain- 
ing to the management of the Khedive’s 
personal affairs, that I am inclined to believe 
them substantially true, and to give them 
for what they may be worth. ‘The stories 
run that there is no law but the will of the 
Khedive and his officers. All the people 
are looked upon as the slaves of the Khedive, 
and held to service accordingly. When the 
proper season arrives for gathering the cane 
crops and working the sugar-muills, many 
thousands of men, women, children, camels, 
and donkeys, are pressed into the service 
from all directions, without the slightest 
reference to their own affairs, and not a cent 
of pay do they receive for themselves or 
their animals. A peasant, whose whole sub- 
sistence depends upon his crop, is often 
obliged, at the most critical time, to leave 
it ungathered and go to work for the Khe- 
dive. If a proprietor has made a contract 
for the season with a laborer, and has paid 
him in advance, this does not prevent his 
being seized for the Khedive, who has the 
first claim, and allows no compensation to 
the cheated proprietor. Two or three years 





ago, a peasant on the Upper Nile who had 
recently purchased a camel, was ordered 
to send it to one of the sugar-mills; he 
refused,—was_ whipped, and again refused ; 
at last he killed the camel rather than send 
his son with it to the mill, saying that thus 
he saved his son, and that, in any event, he 
would have lost his camel. 

I also heard stories to the effect that it 
not seldom happens that a manager of one 





CLEOPATRA (FROM THE TEMPLE OF DENDERAH). 
SEE PAGE 382. 
of the Khedive’s estates considers some 
adjoining piece of private property a desira- 
ble addition, whereupon the owner is re- 
quired to part with it for, say, £3 per acre, 
but does not receive his pay. Not long 
after, the manager finds that a portion of the 
new acquisition is not needed, or that it is 
not so desirable as at first supposed, and 
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then the original owner is required to take 
it back for, say, £5 per acre, and to pay the 
money, although he has received nothing on 
the original sale! 

Many of those who related these circum- 
stances added that they did not believe the 
Khedive privy to the frauds; but they 
thought that, in the sale of lands, and the 
forced labor on his private estates, he order- 
ed payment to be made, and furnished the 
funds ; and that the swindles are perpetrated 
by dishonest officials. 

The taxation in the rural districts is repre- 
sented as frightfully onerous,—so much so, 
that land is sometimes abandoned because 





it will not produce enough to meet the taxes, | 
which are now triple what they were upon | 


the accession of the Khedive. 


The taxes | 


are often demanded in advance, and the | 


Government will not even allow the peas- 
ants seed corn when their own is destroyed 
by inundation or otherwise. 

In addition to the ordinary taxes, special 
aids are often demanded, and an immense 
amount of forced labor is given to the 
canals, which are too often intended only 
for the benefit of the Khedive’s private 
estates,—which comprise a considerable por- 
tion of the total arable land. 

As an instance of the dread inspired by 
the authorities, I will mention a circumstance 
that occurred to us. Between Gebel el 
Tayr and Minieh, we were sailing rapidly, 





with a strong north wind that made the river | 


very rough, when Achmet called me to the 
deck. ‘The river in front was covered with 
native vessels, and some four or five hundred 
yards ahead was a group floating down the 
river, standing on and clinging to something 
just below the surface. As some native 
boats were close to these people, and head- 
ing toward them, we did not doubt that 
they would relieve them, when, to our sur- 
prise and horror, they passed on without an 
effort to aid them, and the poor wretches 
floated past, shrieking and imploring help. 
Of course, we at once let go the sheet, and 
sent our sandal after the drowning men. 
Our sandal and that of the “ Zarifa” suc- 
ceeded in rescuing all, after they had floated 
down about a mile further, and we soon had 
them on board. There were thirteen, of 
various colors and conditions,—among them 
a woman. They had been three hours in 
the water, and were nearly dead with cold 
and fright. From all that we could learn, 
more than that number had perished before 
we saw them. Some of them were mer- 
chants en route to Cairo to make purchases, 





and, in their alarm, had thrown away con- 
siderable sums of money. Our sailors were 
very prompt in saving them, and, when we 
had them on board, were as kind as possible 
in giving them food, drying their clothes, 
etc. Scores of native boats must have passed 
close by them without an attempt at rescue. 
Soon after they were safely on our boat, 
Achmet told me that the crew were anxious 
that I should shield them from any harm 
for their good action. Naturally, I was 
astonished, when it at length appeared that 
the cause of apprehension was the same that 
had prevented the native boats from render- 
ing assistance. It was the fear that, had 
any perished, all who took part in the 
deliverance would be thrown into prison as 
witnesses ; and once get a man into prison, 
no matter for what cause, his chances of 
egress are faint indeed. The fear of the 
authorities is so great, that these naturally 
kind-hearted men will see a fellow-creature 
die rather than incur the risk of saving him. 
It appeared that the woman had been to 
Minieh to visit her son, a mere lad, who was 
in prison. Her story was, that the sheik of 
her village had given him some order which 
he had forgotten to execute, whereupon, as 
the readiest method of improving his mem- 
ory for the future, the sheik choked him 
until he fell senseless. Therefore, his numer- 
ous brothers and sisters, thinking him dead, 
howled as Orientals only can; so, by way 
of teaching the family not to make a fuss 
about trifles, the sheik sent the boy to prison 
for two months. When the Governor of 
Minieh called in the evening, and expressed 
his thanks for the rescue of the people, I 
asked the favor of the boy’s release, provided 
the mother’s story were true. Next day he 
was released, and I was informed that his 
sentence of two months’ imprisonment had 
been for feigning death! 

The officials are frequently changed, and 
their efficiency is mainly measured by the 
amount of taxes they remit. As of old, the 
koorbash and the stocks are the efficient 
weapons of the tax-gatherer. The traveler 
is usually told by the officials that these 
are things of the past, but this is not so. 
In ascending the river, we reached Karnak 
one Sunday morning, and found at the land- 
ing the dahabeah of the Governor of the 
district. Ina few minutes he called to see 
us, with his retinue. He was an exceeding 
gentlemanly old Turk, with a mild, kindly 
face; petted the children, and wes as amia- 
ble as a sleek cat—with its claws trimmed. 
In the course of conversation he told me 
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that he was out on a “ tax collecting” expe- 
dition, and in reply to my question intimated 
that his method was a mild one, and that 
the fellahin in his district had fallen into 


“conscription time,” and found some of 
the towns—Asswan for instance—quite de- 
serted by all available candidates for the 
honor of entering the army. ‘The bazaars 


gentle hands; I thought Achmet seemed | were closed, and the young men had fled to 
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VILLAGE NEAR ESNEH. 


somewhat amused when he interpreted all 
this. Laterin the day we walked to the great 
temple, and on the way met my gentle old 
Turk on his way back to his boat. Again 
his retinue were with him, but Achmet called 


| 


my attention to the fact that the number | 


had been increased by two, one of whom 
carried a savage-looking pair of stocks, and 
the other a wicked koorbash! I rejoiced that 


| 


I was an American, and not a fellah of Kar- | 


nak in debt to the Government. 


| drilled and 


Here let me revert for a moment to the | 


army. All who have traveled in Egypt, or 
read much about it, know the horror with 
which the fellahin regard service in the 
army, and remember how common it is to 
meet men with one or more fingers lacking, 
which they cut off to make themselves unfit 
to handle a musket. ‘This antipathy arose 
mainly from the fact that the term of service 
was virtually for life, and meant perpetual 
separation from home, family, and friends. 
I saw very little of the Egyptian troops, but 
enough to satisfy me that they are well 
clothed, and to indicate that they are well 
fed and cared for; and I also heard a good 
deal about short terms of service, regular 


conscription, etc., and was led to believe | 
that the horror of serving had measurably | 


abated. But we descended the river about 


the desert en masse. The result of my inquir- 
ies was that the people still believe the serv- 
ice to be for life; and it was clear that if 
any change had been made in the system 
they had not been informed of it, and still 
avoided the army as much as ever. 

The infantry battalions that I saw in Cairo 
were a remarkably fine set of men, intelli- 
gent and soldierly in appearance, well 
armed with Remington breech-loaders, well 
in excellent order. I was in- 
formed that the company officers are good ; 
the field officers improving; the general 
officers very indifferent. 

In the construction of railways and har- 
bors, in the improvement of Cairo and Alex- 


| andria, in the erection of new palaces and 


| impecunious and 
| princes, the construction of 


| 


other buildings, in the support of the hareem, 
in the tribute to Constantinople, in lavish 
display and entertainments, in large sums 
thrown away upon the traveling expenses of 
brazen-faced European 
unprofitable 
sugar-mills, the maintenance of the army, 
in distant campaigns, and in many other 
ways, besides the losses through corrupt 
and ignorant officials, the expenses of the 
Khedive are certainly enormous, and far be- 
yond the capacity of the country; so there 
can be no doubt that his financial condition 
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is unpromising in the extreme, and must 
result in total bankruptcy, unless an entire 
change is promptly effected. Certainly pos- 
sessed of remarkable ability, and no doubt 
desirous of improving his country, the Khe- 


dive is essentially an Oriental, and seems | 


wanting in that practical wisdom which 
characterizes the Western mind, so that it 
appears improbable that with all his good 
intentions he can succeed in making Egypt 
what it ought to be. 

England cannot afford to permit the con- 
trol of her most direct communication with 
India to pass into the hands of her enemies; 
at any cost she must secure the uninter- 
rupted use of the Suez Canal. At the same 
time, in the interests of the material and 
religious welfare of its people, it surely is 
desirable that Egypt should come under the 
dominion of Great Britain. After a genera- 
tion or two under the firm hands and prac- 
tical good sense of English rulers, there is no 
reason why the land of the Pharaohs should 
not recover much of its ancient prosperity, 
and the valley of the Nile teem with a pop- 
ulation not less numerous and far more happy 
than the multitudes who erected the Pyra- 
mids and the superb structures of Karnak. 


As every one ought to do, we moved on | 


board our boat three or four days before 
sailing, in order to make sure that everything 
was in good order, the cook satisfactory, 
and all essentials provided, for once away 
from Cairo it is difficult to supply deficiencies. 

Early on the 27th of November, while we 
were just above the Boolak bridge, there 
arose a violent storm—not at all a usual 
thing in that part of the world. Everything 
on deck was thoroughly soaked, but as a 
result of the storm, a fair wind blew in the 
morning, and at about ten o’clock we got 
under way and bade adieu to Cairo. 

During the first two or three days’ sail 
from Cairo the various groups of Pyramids 
are constantly in sight—those of Gheezeh, 
Sakkarah, Dashoor, etc. ; these, with sundry 
quarries and lines of rock-cut tombs, are the 
only important antiques that attract the eye 
until Es-Sioot is reached. 

For several miles above Cairo the lime- 
stone cliffs of the Mokkatam hills and of the 
“ Arabian mountains” come close down to 
the river on the eastern bank, while on the 
western a broad cultivated plain stretches to 
the hills of the Lybian desert. Of course, 
as the river winds, this varies from point to 
point, so that there is sometimes a broad 
stretch of arable land on the eastern bank, 
while the desert sometimes approaches the 


| river on the west; but as a rule, at least as 
| far as Denderah, much the larger area of 
| cultivated land is on the western bank. The 

overflow of the river, and the possibility of 
| irrigation, mark the limit of the desert. 
Beyond the point whither the inundation 
reaches, or irrigation extends, there is no 
vegetation, and the desert hills are literally 
barren—not a shrub, not a blade of grass is 
to be found upon them in Lower Egypt. 

The arable plain is everywhere a mass of 
verdure, covered with growing crops, dotted 
here and there with superb groves of palms, 
some of them covering a large area. The 
villages—no doubt just like those of ancient 
Egypt—consist mainly of mud huts, usually 
without doors, and, when above the limit of 
the rains, generally without roofs. Nothing 
can well be more simple and primitive than 
the life of the fellahin; a mat on the mud 
floor for bedding, a few earthen jars, and a 
kettle, comprise the luxuries and the neces- 
saries of these people. 

A well-to-do peasant may have a simple 
bedstead, and a wooden door to his house, 
and is the envy of his neighbors. The vil- 
lages are usually surrounded by palm groves, 
with more or less wild fig and sont trees—a 
species of acacia. They are exceedingly 
picturesque, for the rich brown of the mud 
walls contrasts admirably with the magnifi- 
cent verdure above and around them. It is 
a little strange that in a country where flow- 
ers were once so highly appreciated as by 
the ancient Egyptians, they should now be 
so rare,and almost unknown. Some of the 
villages are very pretty, even when walking 
through them ; but as a rule they are admi- 
rable only from a distance, for when once with- 
in the limits of the mud walls, the dirt, the 
total absence of anything like comfort, and the 
extreme poverty everywhere visible, detract 
sadly from the enjoyment of the novel scene. 

As seen from a dahabeah, the Nile pre- 
sents a panorama of unceasing interest and 
beauty. It is the great artery of the coun- 
try. On its waters, or close along the banks, 
pass all the life, all the commerce and travel 
of the land. The broad breast of the river 
| is dotted with fleets of boats of all sizes; 
from the graceful dahabeah of the tourist, 
with its huge white sail, and yards deco- 
| rated with numerous gay flags (for the pride 

of the dragoman is to outstrip his fellows in 
| the size, number and brilliancy of these in- 
| dispensable adornments), down to little boats 
| trading from village to village, or only fer- 
| rying across the stream. Wonderful is the 
| variety of these boats and their contents, 
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and they afford constant objects of study 
and interest. Far up the river is a singular 
mass floating down with the current; as it 
approaches, you discern that it is made up 
of small round objects, and as it passes it 
proves to be a raft composed of earthen 
water-jars, probably from Balas, near Ke- 
neh, for Cairo and a market. Here comes 
a native packet, floating leisurely down the 
river, the foul remains of what, years ago, 
was a fine dahabeah, packed and crowded 
with a mass of men, women and children,— 
Turks, Arabs, fellahin, Nubians,—lazily 
smoking or soundly sleeping,—caring neither 
for the passage of time nor the coming of 
eternity. Then you pass a huge freight 
cangia, piled high above the deck with 
bales from Europe and America, bound to 
Asswan, when camels will carry the freight 
around the cataract, whence other smaller 
cangias take it to Korosko or Wady Halfah; 
there it is again placed upon the patient 
camels, which, in long caravans, will carry 
it to the Soudan, to Darfour, and the unknown 
depths of Central Africa. Occasionally there 
comes down the river a suspicious-looking 
craft, laden with a very black living cargo, 
with thick lips and flat noses, whom we 
strongly suspect to be “ contraband.” 
Presently we pass a boat containing half 
a dozen ferocious-looking Bashi Bazooks, 
armed to the teeth, guarding as many 
equally unpleasant-looking scoundrels in 
chains ; it is difficult to guess who are the 
greatest villains, the guards or the guarded, 
and one is strongly inclined to believe that 
chance alone has decided their relative po- 
sitions. Then you see a little ferry-boat 
containing a score of fellahin, three or four 
ugly camels, half a dozen philosophical 
donkeys,—this is the substitute for our 
Brooklyn ferry-boats. A long line of thick 
smoke is seen in the distance; it proves to 
be a steamer, and as it approaches we are 
all excitement. Is it a “ Cook’s party,” a 
government steamer carrying some high 
and mighty European prince, a steamer 
towing material for the railway above the 
Second Cataract, or is it the Darfour explor- 
ing expedition? It may be any of these, for 
all of such we saw. The latter overtook us 





one day when we were sadly becalmed, and | 


gave us a very welcome tow. Nor are these 
the only signs of life on the river itself; for 
not far above Cairo one begins to see those 
wonderful flocks of geese, ducks, pelicans, 
herons and other water-birds, which whiten the 
sand-banks when they stand at rest, or almost 
darken the sky when they circle in the air. 


Crocodiles are now very rare, and few 
travelers see more than half a dozen during 
the trip; yet, at certain points, the possi- 
bility of seeing one keeps you on the alert, 
and furnishes a little excitement. The false 
alarm of “ ‘Timsah !” often arouses the party, 
only to see a log, or a black shadow on a 
sand-bank. The Nile fish are abundant, 
but not good, except a certain large fish 
caught in the First Cataract, which is fair. 
The river banks also abound in many ob- 
jects, for, as already stated, the paths which 
here do duty for roads generally follow 
pretty closely the borders of the stream, and 
most of the villages are on or near the 
bank. Very seldom, below the First Cata- 
ract, is the landscape without numerous 
living figures. Now it is a long string of 
camels,—a diminutive donkey in the lead,— 
stalking slowly and awkwardly along, with 
their white-robed Arab drivers; anon, a 
solitary specimen of that most useful but 
unattractive animal; then comes a drove 
of loaded donkeys, plodding leisurely in 
spite of the guttural encouragement of their 
conductors; again, a party of the aristoc- 
racy, clad in bright robes, galloping on white 
donkeys, covered with scarlet housings. 
Some of these white saddle-donkeys are 
really beauties; they are well broken, travel 
rapidly, and command high prices. Horses 
are scarce, and donkeys are fashionable. 
Again, there is a long procession of pedes- 
trians,—Arabs with white robes and _ tur- 
bans, or fellahin in blue gowns and brown 
skull-caps. Now you pass a large field, 
teeming with laborers,—men, women, and 
children,—the men often stark naked, save 
a band around the loins and the inevitable 
skull-cap; some hoeing, precisely as shown 
in the tombs of Beni Hassan or of Tih; 
others conducting plows, drawn, it may 
be, by a camel and a buffalo, or a camel 
and a donkey, etc. Then, as you pass by a 
village, there will be a score of dusky wom- 
en—not often beautiful—wading in the river 
with tucked-up gowns, and filling their water- 
jars from the muddy stream; and crowds 
of naked or ragged urchins rushing along 
the bank, shouting “ Backsheesh Howadji!” 

In Egypt, there are many of those useful 
irrigating-machines,—the shedoof, just as it 
is depicted in paintings,—I know not how 
many years old. It consists of a pole turn- 
ing around a horizontal axis, a counterweight 
of mud at one end, and, at the other, a 
bucket, or leathern bag, suspended by a rope ; 


|a colored gentleman from Central Africa 


usually presides over the apparatus, raising 
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the water to a certain level, whence another | 


dark citizen, with a second shedoof, raises it 
another step, and so through several stages. 


in the villages and fields. I never had the 
least trouble in any of these walks, and do 


| not remember that I ever saw even a scowl- 


Sometimes, when the water is to be raised | 


only two or three feet, a still simpler method 
is employed ; two men swing a mat by ropes, 
and thus raise the water; a good deal of 
power is wasted, but time and labor do not 
count for much on the Nile. 

Nor are you confined to your daha- 
beah in looking at all these things; for, as a 
rule, there are frequent opportunities for a 
walk on shore; when tracking, you can land 











A SHEDOOF. 


and walk ad libitum, for the people are kindly, 
and you can safely go where you will with- 
out risk of molestation. You generally take 
a sailor with you, who carries a staff to keep 
the dogs in order, and who helps you across 
unexpected ditches; you take your gun, 
and pick up a few birds; and, best of all, 
see a great many quaint and strange scenes 








ing face, nor did I find any annoyance from 
beggars. Away from the usual haunts of 
tourists, the natives are genial and well- 
behaved ; it is only at such places as Karnak, 
the Pyramids, and the Tombs of Thebes, 
where travelers most abound, that they are 
troublesome, and even then our dragoman 
never failed to keep them in order. 

Having favorable winds as we passed 
Denderah and Edfoo, we postponed their 
examination until our return. In regard to 
the former, it need only be said that the 
most interesting object there is the portrait 
of Cleopatra (see page 377). The cartouch, 
or oval, contains the name of the queen. 
Edfoo is one of the most perfect of the tem- 
ples in its general condition, although the 
details of the ornaments bear sad testimony 
to the destructive habits of the early Chris- 
tian Copts. We stopped, on our way up, a 
day and two nights at Es-Sioot, that the crew 
might bake a new supply of bread. This is 
the largest town on the Upper Nile, and pos- 
sesses a pretty good bazaar; but we were 
most interested by the tombs in the cliffs be- 
hind the town, the lovely views from the hills 
above, a caravan from Darfour, and the ex- 
cellent establishment of the American Mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Hogg is at the head of the 
settlement, assisted by Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Watson, and others. 

Their labors of education and reform are 
almost entirely among the Copts, and are 
quite successful. They have schools of 
various grades for both sexes,—from infant 
schools up to a college,—recently estab- 
lished, but well in operation. At the time 
of our visit, there were some 395 Coptic 
members of the Reformed Church in Upper 
Egypt, and about 1,000 attending worship. 
I was told that the Coptic proselytes are 
animated by the best spirit, doing almost 
everything in the way of supporting the 
churches, and much toward the maintenance 
of the schools. The United States Consular 
Agent at Es-Sioot, Wasif Georgis Kiatti, is a 
Copt, and a leading member of the Reformed 
Church; he and Weesi Weesi, another 
wealthy Copt, built the church at Es-Sioot, 
and do much for the good cause; the latter 
regularly devoting his tithes to church and 
educational purposes. 

The prospects of this Mission, as well at 
those in the Fyoom, at Cairo, and in the 
Delta, were represented as excellent ; and I 
am very sure that the good men who are 
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devoting their lives to this cause merit the | voluntary exiles, and the devotion with 
heartiest and most liberal encouragement | which they work in the Master’s cause, there 
and support from their countrymen. When | can be no doubt as to the sincere and 
one sees the nature of the life led by these | truly apostolic spirit that guides them. 
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A DREAM. 


I DREAMED that I was dead and crossed the Heavens, 
Heavens after Heavens, with burning feet and swift, 
And cried: “O God, where art thou? I left one 

On earth, whose burden I pray thee to lift.” 


I was so dead I wondered at no thing, 
Not even that the angels slowly turned 
Their faces, speechless, as I hurried by 
(Beneath my feet the golden pavements burned) ; 


Nor, at the first, that I could not find God, 
Because the Heavens stretched endlessly like space. 
At last, a terror seized my very soul; 

I seemed alone in all the crowded place. 


Then sudden, one compassionate cried out, 
Though like the rest, his face from me he turned, 
As I were one no angel might regard 

(Beneath my feet the golden pavements burned) : 


“No more in Heaven than Earth will he find God 
Who does not know his loving mercy swift, 
But waits the moment consummate and ripe, 
Each burden from each human soul to lift.” 


Though I was dead, I died again for shame. 
Lonely, to flee from Heaven itself I turned ; 
The ranks of angels looked away from me. 
(Beneath my feet the golden pavements burned.) 
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NICHOLAS MINTURN. 


BY J. G. HOLLAND. 





THE RESCUE. 


CHAPTER III. 
As the reader will have concluded, Mr. 


Benson was not a slow man in his appre- | 


hensions. He was practiced in arithmetic,— 
so far, at least, as to be familiar with the fact 
that one and one made two. He had put 


the look of intelligence that passed between | 


Miss Larkin and Miss Bruce, on the occa- 
sion of his evening call upon them, with the 
remark he had overheard in the cabin con- 
cerning the fact that “the old man did not 
know how the thing was done,” and had 
concluded that they amounted to a sum 
which, in social arithmetic, might mean more 
or less than two. In that science, when 


“ applied,” he had known instances in which | 


one and one put together made one; and 
in the suspected case, he was in no mood 
for favoring so tame a conclusion. 
addition that would amount to a subtraction 
of Miss Larkin was not to be submitted to, 
for Miss Larkin was profitable to him. 


An 


| So, on the morning after the little affair 


| in which Nicholas had assisted so efficiently, 
Mr. Benson approached a young lady of his 
acquaintance in the cabin, and expressed 
| the fear that the removal of his ward from 
| the deck on the previous day had been 
effected at some inconvenience to her 
friends. 

Why he should have approached a lady 
instead of a gentleman, and a young lady 
instead of an old one, it may be considered 
ungracious to state; but he had his reasons 
for that course, and was abundantly rewarded 
for his choice; for the young lady gave, with 
great cheerfulness, a graphic account of the 
whole performance. Mr. Benson shook his 
head gravely, and expressed the hope that 
the matter would not be misconstrued. He 
was sure that some sudden emergency had 
| occurred which had been impulsively met, 
| after the manner of young people. Mr. 
| Minturn, he assured his friend, was a man 
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of the highest respectability, and Miss Larkin 
was beyond reproach. Such a matter as this 
was not to be talked about. None but 
malicious gossips would ever mention it; 
and he knew his young informant too well 
to suppose that she would countenance any 
conversation upon the subject. 

“ I’m sure we all thought it was very nice,” 
said the young lady, laughing. 

“Tt was all right, of course,” responded 
Mr. Benson; “ but it is liable to be miscon- 
strued, and I rely upon you to see that the 
matter is dropped.” 

“ Oh, certainly !” the young lady exclaim- 
ed, with an inward chuckle; and then Mr. 
Benson went, on deck. 

Nicholas, to tell the truth, had not slept 
well that night. How far he might have 
compromised his position with the passen- 
gers; how far he might have offended Mr. 
Benson’s fine ideas of propriety; how far 
Miss Larkin would regard the matter without 
disturbance when she came to think it all 
over,—these were constantly recurring ques- 
tions. He felt sure that Mr. Benson would 
learn the facts, and it was only after a great 
mental struggle that he left his state-room 
and made his appearance at the breakfast- 
table. He was conscious that he was 
regarded curiously by many eyes, and 
uncomfortably sure that he blushed. He 
was not afraid of meeting Miss Larkin there, 
for she never appeared there. If he should 
see her at all, it would be upon the deck. 
So he ate his meal in silence, and started for 
the stair-way, steeled to meet whatever might 
await him. 

The first man he met upon the deck was 
Mr. Benson. He caught a distant vision of 
Miss Larkin and her companion in their 
accustomed place, and received from them 
a courteous and even a cordial greeting. 
He saw, too, kneeling at Miss Larkin’s side, 
the form of a beautiful young woman whom 
he had not seen before. Her pretty figure, 
her tasteful boating-dress, her jaunty hat, her 
graceful attitude, made the group exceed- 
ingly picturesque and attractive. 

Mr. Benson had undoubtedly been waiting 
to intercept him; but nothing could have 
been more cheerful than his “ good morning, 
my young friend ;” and when he slipped his 
arm into that of his “ young friend,” and 
proposed a morning promenade, Nicholas 
felt that all his troubles were over, and that 
he had done nothing to be ashamed of. 

“Well,” said Mr. Benson with a hearty 
voice, “ how are you this morning ?” 

“ Never better.” 

VoL. XIIIL.—25. 





“ And how are you enjoying the voyage ?” 

“ Very much, I assure you.” 

“You found our young lady interesting 
and agreeable, I hope ?” 

*Veyt” 

“ Yes—yes—Miss Larkin is a cheerful, 
patient, intelligent young woman.” 

The tribute was paid with great precision, 
as if it had been done with well-tried coins 
instead of adjectives. 

“You must be very fond of her,” said 
Nicholas. 

“ Yes—yes—” Mr. Benson responded; 
“yes, I am fond of her. I have stood to 
her in loco parentis for several years, and 
presume that the relation will continue until 
one of us shall be removed by death. Of 
course, she has no hope of marriage; and 
without me, she would be as much alone in 
the world as you are; more so, perhaps.” 

“Ts her complaint so hopeless ? ” inquired 
Nicholas, with an anxiety in his voice that 
he could not disguise. 

“It is believed to be so by the best physi- 
cians,” Mr. Benson replied. “I am taking 
her to Europe to see what a voyage and for- 
eign skill can do for her, but with slight 
expectation of benefit.” 

Mr. Benson was reading the young man’s 
thoughts, as if his mind were an open book. 
He saw at once that Nicholas was much 
interested in his ward, and feared that, with 
him, the degree of her helplessness was the 
measure of her strength. He had, as gently 
and delicately as was possible, warned the 
young man away from her. He had told 
him that marriage was out of the question. 
What more could he do? 

Mr. Benson was a man of great resources, 
and it would evidently be hecessary to divert 
Nicholas. The young lady kneeling at Miss 
Larkin’s side was a suggestive vision, and 
that young lady suggested several other 
young ladies who were on board, but who 
had thus far been confined to their state- 
rooms. Mr. Benson quietly rejoiced in the 
consciousness of possessing a mass of very 
promising materials. Certainly, the young 
man would be different from other young 
men if he did not prefer a woman who 
could walk and dance and take care of her- 
self to one who was quite helpless. Nicho- 
las was different from other young men, 
and, while Mr. Benson recognized the fact, 
he determined to meet, in what seemed 
to him the best way, all the necessities of 
the case. 

Mr. Benson had other motives for the 
showy promenade he was making besides 
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that of warning Nicholas against becoming 
too much interested in Miss Larkin. He 
was entirely sure that the young lady from 
whom he had sought information in the 
cabin would tell al] her acquaintances about 
it. His ostentatious friendliness toward the 
young man was, therefore, to be an adver- 
tisement of the fact that he, with his nice 
ideas of propriety, approved, not only of 
Nicholas himself, but of all he had done. 
He meant to say to all the passengers: 
“This young man is my friend. I will 
stand between him and all harm. A word 
that is said against him, or about him, is 
said against, or about, me. I know all that 
has happened, and I approve of it all.” 

He had a design beyond this, too, and it 
dwelt warmly in his mind as—the young 
man’s arm within the cordial pressure of his 
own—he paced up and down the deck. 
Nicholas was alone in the world, and he 
wanted to be to him a father. He wanted 
to inspire him with confidence and trust,— 
to make him feel that he had a wise and 
reliable friend. For Nicholas had a great 
estate which Mr. Benson would only be too 
happy to manage for him for an appropriate 
consideration. He yearned over the young 
man, and that which belonged to him, with 
a tender and conscientious anxiety. He 
was so armored by pride of character and 
self-esteem that he had no suspicion of 
his own selfishness. He could have gone 
upon his knees for confession, and never 
mistrusted his disinterestedness, or dreamed 
that he had committed the sin of covetous- 
ness. He had always done his duty with 
relation to every trust that had thus far been 
committed to his hands. He had been a 
wise and thrifty manager. Why should not 
the young man have the benefit of his wis- 
dom, and the security of his faithfulness ? 

“Mr. Minturn,” said Mr. Benson, “ my 
employments, which have connected me 
very closely with public and private trusts, 
naturally make me interested in your affairs. 
I hope you have confided them to safe 
hands? Of course you think you have; 
but have you? You will pardon me for 
asking the question ; but do you understand 
business yourself? Are you familiar with 
public securities? Are you in the habit of 
keeping watch of the market ?” 

“ Not at all,” replied Nicholas, with great 
humiliation. 

Mr. Benson shook his head, and said 
dubiously : 

“ Well, let us hope for the best.” 


“But I wasn’t told about it. I wasn’t 





brought up to it,” said Nicholas, with a feel- 
ing that somebody had wronged him. 

“ Yes—yes—yes—lI see.” 

Mr. Benson nodded in a hopeless sort of 
way that distressed Nicholas exceedingly. 

“ Who has the charge of yourestate? On 
whom do you rely ?” inquired Mr. Benson. 

“ Mr. Bellamy Gold ; and he’s a very good 
man.” 

“How do you know, now? Who says 
so? Is he a man of conscience—of strong 
convictions? Has he a large and compre- 
hensive knowledge of affairs? Is he a man 
who follows duty to the death? Does he 
never act from impulse? Is he proof against 
temptation ?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Nicholas. 

“ What is his profession ? ” 

“ He’s a lawyer, sir.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Benson, with 
an intonation mingled of distrust and despair. 

“ Don’t you believe in lawyers ?” inquired 
Nicholas. 

“TI wish to do no man—I wish to do no 
profession—injustice,” said Mr. Benson with 
a fine, judicial air; “ but I have had a good 
deal of experience with lawyers, and I feel 
compelled, in all candor, to say that the 
legal mind seems to me to be about as 
devoid of the sense of duty as it can be. 
The legal mind—well, there is undoubtedly 
something demoralizing in the profession. 
A man who will work for the wrong for 
pay—for pay, mark you—comes at last not 
to see any difference between right and 
wrong. Knowing what I do about the pro- 
fession, I have ceased to expect much of a 
lawyer. There may be good men among 
lawyers,—I suppose there are,—but a trust 
is always a matter of business with them. 
The paternal relation to a client is practi- 
cally unknown among them. How it may 
be with Mr. Bellamy Gold, I cannot tell, of 
course ;- but country lawyers are petty men, 
as arule. Doyou lean upon him? Do you 
look up to him as an example? Do you 
entertain a filial feeling toward him ?” 

All this was said with a great show of 
candor, and the closing inquires were warm 
and almost tender. 

The idea of entertaining a filial feeling 
toward Mr. Gold amused Nicholas, and he 
could not help laughing as he replied : 

“ No, I don’t lean on him, and I don’t 
look up to him as an example, and I don’t 
regard him in any way as a father. He’s as 
dry as a chip.” 

“Chip! Yes—yes—chip! 
chip!” 


That’s it— 
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Mr. Benson nodded his head half a dozen 
times, as if that little word was charged with 
the profoundest meaning, and ought to be 
powerful enough to fill the mind of Nicholas 
with the wildest alarm. 

“T wouldn’t make you uncomfortable for 
the world,” said Mr. Benson,—lying, without 
any question, although he did not know it,— 
“but I advise you as a man largely familiar 
with trusts to look well into your affairs on 
your return home. I hope the examination 
will not be made when it is too late. You 
will permit me to say that I feel interested 
in you, and that if you find that you have 
need of advice, I shall be happy to serve 
you, in all those matters with which my life 
has made me unusually familiar.” 

Mr. Benson could not help feeling that 
he had done a fair morning’s work. He 
had warned Nicholas away from his ward, 
believing that he had done it as a matter of 
personal kindness, and unconscious that he 
was selfishly trying to retain a profitable 
guardianship and trust; and he had fished, 
in the most ingenious way possible, for 
another trust. He had certainly made 
Nicholas thoroughly uncomfortable, but he 
was as well satisfied with himself as if he 
had saved a life, been placed upon a new 
board of directors, or made fifty dollars. 

“ By the way,” said Mr. Benson, recurring 
mentally to his old purpose, but ostensibly 
changing the subject, “ have you ever paid 
any attention to heredity ? Curious thing, 
this heredity.” 

“ Not the slightest,” said Nicholas, with a 

gasp. 
“ Well, it will pay for examination,” said 
Mr. Benson. “I have never looked into it 
until lately. You will find an article in the 
last ‘ North American’ about it. This 
transmission of parental peculiarities, dis- 
eases, weaknesses, is something very re- 
markable. I suppose I owe my physique 
to my mother, and my moral qualities to my 
father, whatever they may be. It is a sub- 
ject which a young man like you cannot too 
carefully consider. We owe a duty to pos- 
terity, my young friend, which can never be 
discharged by following a blind impulse.” 

Poor Nicholas, though at first stunned by 
the sudden change of subject, could not 
fail to understand the drift and purpose of 
Miss Larkin’s guardian; and it was with a 
feeling of disgust that he paused, and with- 
drew his arm from Mr. Benson’s. He wanted 
to talk more. Under other circumstances, 
he would have done so. He wanted to ask 
the cause of Miss Larkin’s helplessness, and 





| learn more about her, but his mouth was 


stopped; and if Mr. Benson could have 
read the young man’s mind at the close of 
their conversation as easily as he did at the 
beginning, he would have seen that his work 
had not been as successfully performed as 
he supposed. Clever intriguers are quite apt 
to overdo their business, especially when 
engaged upon those who are recognized as 
frank and unsuspicious. They are apt to for- 
get that an unsophisticated instinct is quite as 
dangerous a detective as a trained and cal- 
culating selfishness. It was hard for Nicholas 
to realize that he had been carefully manip- 
ulated by one to whom he had been tempted 
to open his heart, but he did realize it, with 
a degree of indignation which made him 
profoundly unhappy. 

He did not undertake to deny to himself 
that he was much interested in Miss Larkin. 
He could not think of her as an incurable 
invalid. Possibilities had opened themselves 
to him with an attractive aspect, which was 
at once eclipsed by the interposition of Mr. 
Benson’s majestic figure. This strong, in- 
flexible man had come by stealthy and well 
calculated steps between him and a strange, 
new light which had charmed him. He 
could not have chosen to do otherwise than 
mentally to resent what seemed a gratuitous 
and ungentlemanly intrusion. 

Of all this revulsion of feeling in the mind 
of the young man, Mr. Benson was uncon- 
scious, and he parted with him as court- 
eously and heartily as if he were his own 
son, with whom he had been enjoying the 
most free and loving communion. 

Then Mr. Benson had other business to 
do. Nicholas was to be diverted. Up to 
this time, he had kept the young man to 
hiinself and his little party. He had not 
only not introduced him to others, but he 
had not told any one about him. So, on 
speaking to different groups that morning, 
he managed to introduce Nicholas as a topic 
of conversation. The young man’s good 
character, his fine education, his fortune, his 
unoccupied home, which Mr. Benson had 
learned from his friend, Mrs. Fleming, was 
quite a palace—all these were presented to 
appropriate listeners. Mr. Benson knew 
just where the ladies were whom he wished 
to have presented to the acquaintance of his 
young friend, so soon as they should be 
released from their seasickness. 

It was a touching sight which presented 
itself that day at the side of Miss Larkin. 
Elderly ladies, who had not paid her the 
slightest attention up to this point, presented 
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themselves, and inquired for her health. 
Sometimes there would be two or three 
young and pretty girls kneeling around her. 
It was something to be near the young 
woman whom Nicholas had carried down- 
stairs! It was something, at least, to be at 
the center of what seemed the circle of 
interest that enchained him. The first day 
after it became generally understood that 
Nicholas was rich and fancy free, the cur- 
rent of sympathy and society enjoyed by 
Miss Larkin was remarkable. She was 
petted and read to; and she received so 
much gracious ministry that the work of 
Miss Bruce was quite taken out of her 
hands. Perhaps it was a coincidence. Per- 
haps they were unconscious of their own 
motives. At any rate they formed a pretty 
group, and quite shut Nicholas away from 
her during most of the day. 

There are certain villages in Vermont 
and Maine in which a city gentleman never 
arrives at night without arousing the sus- 
picion that he is looking for a horse. It is 
not even necessary that he should inquire of 
the landlord, in the most careless way, if he 
knows whether there is a good horse in town 
that is forsale. Every jockey is on the alert, 
and the next morning, without visiting a 
stable, he has only to take his seat upon the 
piazza, or look from his window, to see every 
horse in town driven or ridden by the house. 
High-stepping horses, rakish little mares, 
steady-going roadsters, amiable-looking fam- 
ily beasts, graceful saddle animals, go up 
and down, and he may take his pick of 
them all, or go on to the next village. 

It may seem ungracious to say that Nich- 
olas came soon to be regarded on the 
steamer in very much the same way by those 
who had young women on hand for disposal, 
as the horse-hunter is regarded in one of those 
villages, but truthfulness demands the state- 
ment. There was not a woman with a young 
lady in charge who did not intend that, in 
some way, that charge should have a chance. 
Mothers and chaperons and duennas were 
busy with their schemes of exhibition. They 
courted Mr. Benson, who understood the 
matter perfectly, and smiled graciously upon 
it. They courted Miss Larkin, who did not 
understand it at all. They even courted 
Miss Bruce, who was anything but gracious 
in the reception of their attentions. 

There was Mrs. Ilmansee, with her pretty 
sister, Miss Pelton. Mrs. Ilmansee was as 


bold and prompt as a drum-major. She was 
young, fresh from the field of conquest her- 
self, quick to seize advantage, and armed 





with personal attractions of her own, with 
which to carve her way. A calculating 
mother may be written down as nothing 
and nowhere by the side of an enterprising 
married sister. There was Mrs. Morgan, 
with her stately daughter, the latter bear- 
ing the promise of an amplitude that would 
match her altitude—sweet, monosyllabic and 
inane. There was Mrs. Coates, a pudgy 
little woman, dragging at her sharply sound- 
ing heels a reluctant girl, who was heartily 
ashamed of the maternal vulgarity, and who 
went into the enterprise of making the young 
man’s acquaintance, or attracting his notice, 
with poorly concealed disgust. There was 
the fashionable, self-assured, gracious Mrs. 
McGregor, with diamond knobs in her ears, 
and a buxom little hoyden just out of school, 
who thought it all great fun. There were 
others who might, but need not be, men- 
tioned; and every woman and every girl 
understood what every maneuver meant, 
and had the impression that neither Mr. 
Benson nor Nicholas comprehended it at all. 
All were interested in Miss Larkin, and 
all were appropriately unconscious of the 
presence of Nicholas at her side,—uncon- 
scious even of his being a passenger on the 
steamer. 

It was two mornings after Mr. Benson’s 
promenade and conversation with Nicholas 
that the former reached the culmination of 
his schemes. The recluses had all emerged 
from their hiding-places ; and when he went 
upon deck, Miss Larkin had collected her 
disinterested adorers in a chattering, officious 
group. Nicholas was entirely shut away, 
and was pacing up and down the deck 
alone. 

“My young friend, this will never do,” 
said Mr. Benson, approaching Nicholas. 
“So much young beauty, and no young man 
to appreciate it, is all wrong. You must 
know these people.” 

Nicholas protested, but Mr. Benson quietly 
drew him toward the group. 

“ Ladies, here is a lonely young man,” 
said he, “and I want you to help to make 
him at home.” 

Nicholas raised his hat, and, with a warm 
blush upon his face, went through the proc- 
ess of being presented. It was a long one, 
and his bows grew shorter and shorter, until 
the last, which was so short and impatient 
that they all laughed, and poured in their 
commiserations upon him. 

“ And now let us all have chairs,” said 
Mr. Benson, with benignant emphasis; and 
then he and Nicholas nearly exhausted the 
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resources of the deck in securing seats for 
the party. 

“The young with the young,” said Mrs. 
Ilmansee, “ and Mr. Minturn by me.” 

The elderly women raised their eyebrows, 
and exchanged glances with the young 
ladies. Mrs. Ilmansee had made herself 
pert and unpleasant from the beginning of 
the voyage; but Nicholas took the seat 
saved for him, and found himself ensconced 
between Mrs. Ilmansee and her pretty 
sister. 

“T declare,” said pudgy Mrs. Coates, 
“this is real good. It seems like a meetin’. 
Now, if Mr. Benson would only preach to 
us ”—and she gave him a bland smile—* we 
could improve ourselves. I said to Mr. 
Coates before I started—says I, ‘What is 
travel for, unless it’s for improvement?’ 
Didn’t I, Jenny ?” 

The young lady appealed to was on the 
outside of the group, biting her lips, but, as 
all turned to her, she was obliged to reply: 

“They will believe you, mother. They 
will recognize the need of it at least.” The 
last in an undertone. 

“ Yes, that’s just what I told him,” she 
went on, unmindful of the irony. “* People 
who have been raised as we were need im- 
proving,’ says I. ‘ We need to cultivate our 
minds, and embrace all our opportunities, 
and give our offspring the best advantages.’ 
Haven't I said that to him, Jenny, often and 
often?” 

Mrs. Coates was intent on keeping Jenny 
under notice, and that young lady, who was 
smarting in every sensitive fiber of her soul, 
said : 

“Yes,mother. Please don’t appeal to me.” 

The other mothers were disgusted, and 
started little conversations among them- 
selves. The young ladies looked into each 
other’s faces and tittered. 

“ People who haven’t had advantages,” 
continued Mrs. Coates, warming to her topic, 
“know what they’ve lost, and they naterally 
give them to their offspring. When Mr. 
Coates become forehanded, says I to him, 
‘Mr. Coates,’ says I, ‘ whatever we do, let us 
give advantages to our offspring—the very 
best.’ And we’ve done it. They say praise 
to the face is open disgrace, but I remember 
saying to him at one time, says I, ‘ Mr. 
Coates, look at Mr. Benson. See what he’s 
done by improving his advantages and em- 
bracing his opportunities. He’s a model 
man,’ says I. Didn’t I, Jenny ?” 

“TI presume so,” returned that annoyed 
young woman, in a tone that indicated that 
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she presumed that her mother had said 
every foolish thing that could be said. 

The other ladies had heard it all, and 
were quite willing that Mrs. Coates should 
make herself and her daughter as ridiculous 
as possible; but Mr. Benson did not care 
to have her made ridiculous at his expense; 
so he tried to change the conversation, and 
make it more general. 

“We owe duties to our offspring, of 
course,” said Mr. Benson, in his magnificent 
way, “and I presume that all of us recog- 
nize them ; but our duties in this world are 
many.” 

“ Oh, do talk!” said Mrs. Coates, 

“ Duty, you all know, perhaps,” said Mr. 
Benson, quite willing to take the conversa- 
tion out of Mrs. Coates’s clumsy hands, 
“has been the watchword of my life.” 

“ Isn’t it grand!” interjected Mrs, Coates, 
smiling upon the group, as if they had 
been caught in a shower of pearls without 
umbrellas, 

“ Duty,” Mr. Benson went on, “I have 
found, in a long and eventful life, to be the 
only efficient and safe guide and inspiration 
to action—duty founded in conscience and 
judgment.” 

“Conscience and judgment,” whispered 
Mrs. Coates. 

“ Duty intelligently comprehended and 
conscientiously performed, to the utmost 
requirement, I regard as the only safe basis 
of action. The morning breeze ”—Mr. Ben- 
son was on favorite and familiar ground, 
and delighted in his own eloquence—*“ The 
morning breeze is very sweet. It fans our 
temples, it stirs the trees, it drinks the dew” 
(“ Isn’t it lovely!” from Mrs. Coates, in a 
whisper), “ but before the fervors of noon it 
dies. It is only the sun that keeps on, and 
on, performing its daily round of service for 
the earth and its millions. Impulse and 
duty, as motives of action, are much like 
these. Impulse is short-lived, fitful, incom- 
petent for the long, strong tasks of life. 
Duty only carries the steady, efficient hand. 
Mrs. Coates has kindly alluded to me, and 
I may say that to the careful performance 
of duty, as I have apprehended it, I owe 
all my reputation, such as it is, and all my 
successes,” 

“T hate duty,” Nicholas blurted out, with 
an impulse that covered his face with crimson. 

The ladies looked at him in astonishment. 
Mrs. Coates was aghast and shook her head, 
with her eye on Jenny, who seemed strangely 
to enjoy the expression. 

“The young hate a master,” said Mr. 
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Benson, without the least perturbation, and 
with a tone of compassion in his voice. 
Duty is a master—stern, but kind. The 
young rebel, and find too late that they have 
missed the true secret of success.” 

“JT hate success too,” said Nicholas. 
“ Some men make a god of it, and worship 
nothing else.” 

Miss Jenny Coates was getting interested. 
Miss Larkin and Miss Bruce exchanged 
smiling glances. The other young ladies 
were bored, while good Mrs. Coates could 
only murmur: “ Oh!” and “ How strange!” 

Mr. Benson regarded the young man with 
a smile made up of benignity and supercil- 
iousness, and responded with the questions: 

“ Why do you hate duty, and wy do you 
hate success ?” 

“T should like to know; wouldn’t you, 
Jenny ?” said Mrs. Coates. 

Nicholas found himself in what he re- 
garded as a tight place. He had launched 
upon a sea comparatively unknown to him, 
and he had never accustomed himself to 
discussion, particularly with the eyes of 
twenty ladies upon him. He had only 
intended, indeed, to make a personal con- 
fession. He had not intended controversy 
at all. He knew that he had no well-formed 
opinion upon the subject. He knew what 
he felt, and he believed that he saw the 
truth, but he was quite at a loss to construct 
his argument. 

“Why do you hate duty, now?” Mr. 
Benson reiterated, as if he only waited for 
the answer to demolish it with a breath. 

“ Because it makes a sort of commercial 
thing of life,” responded Nicholas, his color 
rising. “ Because it is nothing but the pay- 
ing of a debt. I can see how justice has 
relation to the paying of a debt, but I 
don’t see how goodness has anything to do 
with it.” 

“ All action is good or bad, young man,” 
said Mr. Benson, with a tone of mild re- 
proof in his voice. “ All action is good or 
bad. In which category will you place the 
paying of a debt ?” 

“ All things are sweet or sour,” replied 
Nicholas, getting excited. “ What are you 
going to do with cold water?” 

It was becoming interesting. Even the 
bored young ladies were moved to admira- 
tion of this cunningness of fence, and the 
distant Miss Coates, her keen black eyes 
glowing with interest, moved nearer. 

“That's right, Jenny, come up where you 
can hear what Mr. Benson says,” said Mrs. 
Coates. 





Mr. Benson was exceedingly annoyed. 
Nicholas had surprised him, but he kept 
his air of candor, toleration and easy 
superiority, 

“T did not think my young friend would 
indulge in such a sophistry,” he said. 

“I did not mean it for a sophistry,” re- 
sponded Nicholas. “I did not, I assure you. 
I was thinking—if you'll excuse me for men- 
tioning it—of my mother. I was thinking 
of what she did for me, and how she never 
dreamed of the word duty in all her sacri- 
fices. From the time I was born, she did 
her duty to me, if you please, but it was 
only the natural expression of her love. 
And it seems to me that love is so much a 
higher motive than a sense of duty, that a 
sense of duty is a paltry thing by the side 
of it.” 

“ Your filial gratitude and appreciation do 
you great credit,” said Mr. Benson, patron- 
izingly, “ but feeling is very apt to mislead. 
The judgment and the instructed conscience, 
united with a sense of responsibility, are the 
only safe guides. A mother’s fondness often 
makes her foolish. I have reason to believe 
that your mother was wise, which was a 
fortunate thing for you. A well-instructed 
sense of duty, however, might have induced 
her to do for you many things different from 
what she did. The fact is,” and Mr. Benson 
lay back in his chair, and inserted his 
thumbs into the holes of his waistcoat— 
“the fact is, impulse has no hold upon wis- 
dom, and without wisdom, conscientiously 
followed in all its dictates, man is like a 
ship, not only without a rudder, but without 
any steady and reliable propelling power.” 

“Did you hear that, Jenny ?” inquired 
Mrs. Coates. 

“Well, now I tell you how it seems to 
me,” said Nicholas, excitedly. “A sense of 
duty is like a sailing vessel, that has to cal- 
culate which way the wind blows, and how 
to make the most of it; to tack constantly 
among contending forces, always getting out 
of the way by errors of judgment and mis- 
calculation of currents, while love is like a 
steamer that goes by a sense of fire—goes 
through thick and thin by a force inside. 
That’s the way it seems to me.” 

Mr. Benson was as well aware as the 
women around him, with the exception of 
the blindly admiring Mrs. Coates, that he 
was getting worsted. Not only this, but he 
was more uncomfortably conscious than he 
ever was before that there were weak places 
in his armor; but he simply responded : 

“ Sophistry again, sophistry again! The 
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young are prone to it. Experience is a bet- 
ter teacher than argument. It is a comfort 
to feel that a life as long as mine will con- 
duct my young friend safely to my con- 
clusions.” 

The conversation was not one to which 
much could be contributed by the com- 
pany of comparative strangers. The older 
ones were interested in it, in some degree, 
especially as it gave them an opportunity to 
study Nicholas. Their hearts were, with the 
exception already made, entirely with the 
young man. His frank and affectionate 
allusion to his mother had touched them. 
The difficulty which he had evidently expe- 
rienced in overcoming his bashfulness, so far 
as to be able to talk in their presence, en- 
gaged their sympathy. They saw him get 
into the discussion accidentally, and go 
through it triumphantly, and they were 
pleased. Mrs. Ilmansee whispered her con- 
gratulations into his ear. 

Not the least interested in the group were 
Miss Larkin and Miss Bruce. They had 
often heard Mr. Benson expatiate upon his 
hobby ad nauseam. ‘They had never under- 
taken to controvert his notions, because of 
his relations to them, and the proud tenacity 
with which he held them. For a de- 
pendent, Or any one living under his official 
protection, to doubt him, would have 
been treason; yet Miss Larkin was moved 
to say, in the attempt to break an awkward 
pause: 

“Mr. Benson, it seems to me that we 
haven’t quite arrived at a comprehension of 
the difference between duty and love, as 
motives of action.” 

“Let us hear the wisdom of woman,” 
said Mr. Benson, with a patronizing smile. 

There was a spice of insult in the tone, 
and Miss Larkin felt it, and showed it in her 
coloring cheeks. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, “that love 
gives outright what duty pays as a debt. 
One is a commonplace act, repeated over 
every tradesman’s counter every hour in the 
day, while the other is glorified by its own 
grace.” 

Miss Coates clapped her hands so heartily 
that everybody laughed, including Mr. Ben- 
son, who saw his way out of his difficulty 
only by playfully declaring it all a con- 
spiracy. 

Miss Larkin, having found her voice, 
continued : 

“Now, Mr. Benson, tell me where the 
world would be if it had missed the grand 
enthusiasms which the love of liberty, the 





love of humanity, and the love of God, 
have inspired ?” 

“That is a pertinent question,” he re- 
sponded, “and hereis another. Where would 
the world be if, when love had died and 
enthusiasm expended itself, a sense of duty 
had not remained to complete their results ? 
That is precisely the point. Why, our very 
churches are supported three-quarters of 
every year by a sense of duty. The love 
and enthusiasm are gone, and what but a 
sense of duty remains? Do love and en- 
thusiasm carry on a government after some 
great war in which liberty has been won? 
Not at all—not at all. That is precisely the 
point.” 

Mr. Benson was comfortably sure that he 
had gained that point. 

“Would it not be better if the love and 
enthusiasm should remain?” inquired Miss 
Larkin, meekly. 

“ T don’t know about that. We are obliged 
to take human nature as we find it. The 
ephemeral and permarient forces of society 
are what they are. I do not feel in the 
least responsible for them.” 

“ Then it seems to me that we are obliged 
to use the sense of duty for something that 
we feel to be better,” responded Miss Lar- 
kin. 

“Feeling a thing to be better, my child, 
doesn’t make it better,” said Mr. Benson. 
“ Feeling is a very poor guide. It is no guide 
at all. It is a will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Miss Larkin was put down. 
Benson’s policy always to put 
down. 

Miss Coates had been aching to talk. She 
had been intensely interested in the conver- 
sation. She had drawn,nearer and nearer 
the speakers, until she was in the center of 
the group, very much to her mother’s delight, 
who nudged her, and made little exclama- 
tions to her as the conversation progressed. 
Her black eyes flashed as she said: 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Benson, but I think— 
if a woman may be permitted to think—that 
I can tell you what is done, both in churches 
and governments, when love and enthusiasm 
die out, and done, too, from a sense of duty. 
The most horrible deeds the world has ever 
known were done from a sense of duty. 
The rack and the thumb-screw have been 
its instruments. Persecutions, tortures, mur- 
ders,—these have all been perpetrated in 
obedience to a sense of duty. The sweetest 
Christians the world has ever known have 
been hunted down for heresy,—for using the 
liberty with which love endowed them to 
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think for themselves,—all from a sense of 
duty. It has blindly committed crimes from 
which love would have shrunk—deeds which 
love would have known were crimes. Of 
all the blind bats that ever fluttered through 
the darkness of this world, it seems to me 
the sense of duty is the blindest. It assumes 
so many forms, it calculates, and weighs, 
and computes so much; it has so many 
objects, so many conflicting claims; it is so 
divorced from every touch and quality of 
generosity, that I hate it, I believe, as much 
as Mr. Minturn does.” 

Miss Coates had evidently had “ advan- 
tages,” and had made the most of them. 
She had seen Miss Larkin put down, had 
gauged the spirit of her guardian, and had 
entered the lists for her sex. She was full 
of fight. ‘There was nothing for Mr. Benson 
to do but to join battle or retreat. 

“Why, Jenny! I believe you are crazy,” 
said Mrs. Coates. 

“T presume so,” she responded. 

* Mrs. McGregor,” said Mr. Benson to 
the lady with the diamond knobs, “I think 
our conversation must have grown insuffer- 
ably dull to you. Suppose we try a prom- 
enade upon the deck.” 

Miss Coates knew that the “ insufferably 
dull” was intended to apply to her own 
remarks, and that his leaving the group was 
intended to put her down, by indicating that 
those remarks were considered unworthy of 
a reply. 

“I’m afraid you have grieved Mr. Ben- 
son,” said her mother. 

Grieving Mr. Benson was, to Mrs. Coates, 
the commission of a sin. 

“T hope so,” said Miss Coates. 

“Why, I thought his remarks were very 
improving,” said the mother. 

“Yes, they quite moved me.” 

** How could you talk so ?” 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

Nicholas had found another girl who did 
not giggle. The mother was a pill hard to 
swallow, but the daughter was a sparkling 
draught. He had been attracted to her 
from the first by sympathy. He saw at once 
that she was a sufferer from her mother’s 
gaucheries, and he pitied her. Her little 
speech, rattled off excitedly, moved his 
admiration. He saw her snubbed by Mr. 
Benson. He saw the disgusted look on the 
faces of the older ladies, who seemed to 
regard her, not only as off color socially on 
account of her vulgar mother, but as pert 
and unmaidenly. So, after Mr. Benson 


retired, and the little colloquy with her mother, 





which had been carried on in an undertone, 
was finished, he said : 

“ Miss Coates, I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you;” and she rose with her 
mother, gave a pleasant good-morning to 
Miss Larkin, and a bow to Nicholas, and 
went down-stairs. 

“Let’s walk,” said Mrs. Ilmansee to 
Nicholas ; and Nicholas could do no less 
than offer her his arm. 

“Will you go too, darling ?” she said to 
her sister over her shoulder. 

“ No, I thank you, dear.” 

“ Do go!” said Nicholas, 

“‘ Of course, if you wish it,” said Miss Pel- 
ton ; and Nicholas moved off with a stunning 
figure almost affectionately leaning on each 
arm. 

Miss Larkin saw the pretty operation, and 
smiled. -She had already learned Nicholas 
too well to suspect that he could possibly 
care for either. Nicholas walked with them 
until they were tired, and then he captured 
the stately Miss Morgan, and succeeded in 
wearying her in a few minutes. Little Miss 
McGregor was quite lively enough for him, 
but she giggled incessantly, and he was glad 
to restore her to her seat. He looked for 
Miss Coates, and wondered at his disap- 
pointment when he ascertained that she had 
disappeared. He had shown no partiality, 
he had pleased them all; but he felt that he 
had rather a large job on hand. To be sat- 
isfactorily agreeable to half a dozen ladies 
within sight of each other, would have puz- 
zled an older man than Nicholas; but he 
was sufficiently surprised with himself, and 
sufficiently conscious of rapid growth to look 
the future in the face without apprehension. 

He had just turned away from Miss 
McGregor when it was announced that a 
strange steamer was in sight off the lee bow. 
In a moment, all was excitement, and every- 
body but Miss Larkin rushed leeward to get 
a view of her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CoMPANIONSHIP on the great sea is much 
like companionship in an adventurous and 
far-reaching life. Near the shore, there is 
plenty of it,—fishing-smacks, clumsy coast- 
ers, lumbering merchantmen, officious pilots 
offering to guide everybody safely into port 
for a consideration, tugs and tows, and 
showy little steamers, bright with paint, 
flaming with flags, and drawing much atten- 
tion and little water. A thousand miles at 
sea, however, companionship is always a 
surprise and a pleasant novelty. A great 
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ship meets a great ship in mid-ocean as a 
great soul meets a great soul in life. Both 
are seeking distant ports through common 
dangers. Each has its individual force, and 
its individual law, so that they cannot remain 
long together. A courteous dipping of their 
colors, an ephemeral sense of society, and 
they part, perhaps forever. Great ships 
that make great voyages are always lonely 
ships. Great men that lead great lives have 
always lonely lives. 

It is presumed that pudgy Mrs. Coates 
never thought of this. It is quite probable 
that the thought did not gccur to her sensi- 
ble and sensitive daughter. The passengers 
of a ship identify themselves with it in such 
a way that they cannot imagine a vessel 
lonely which has them on board. The lives 
that a great man attracts to him, or trails 
behind him, imagine that they furnish him 
with society, but he has no sense of it. It 
is only when another great man comes in 
sight, moved by the same ambitions and 
high purposes with himself, that he has a 
sense of grand companionship. He knows, 
however, that it cannot last long; but the 
mutual recognition is a help while it lasts, and 
lingers always as a pleasure in the memory. 

The steamer discovered from the deck of 
the “ Ariadne” was one of her own size, 
which had probably left port on the same 
day with her, and was bound for the same 
destination. She had sailed on a nearly 
parallel course, evidently, which was gradu- 
ally approaching that of the “Ariadne.” 
Her smoke lay in a long, dim line behind 
her, and, to the naked eye, she seemed like a 
pigmy; but her appearance threw all the 
passengers into a delightful excitement. The 
somewhat grave conversation of the morning 
was forgotten in the new object of interest ; 
glasses were passed from hand to hand ; the 
captain was consulted, speculations were in- 
dulged in, calculations were made as to 
whether she were gaining or losing in her 
race with the “Ariadne,” and all the talk 
was made about her that could possibly be 
suggested in a company that had nothing 
else to do. 

She hung upon the edge of the horizon all 
the morning and all the afternoon, keeping, 
apparently, an even beam with the “Ariadne,” 
though very gradually approaching; but no 
one on board expected to see her again as 
he caught the last glimpse of her light 
streaming toward him when he retired to 
his bed. It was deemed remarkable that 
she should have remained in sight so long; 
but there was not a man or woman of them 





all who, on arising on the following morning, 
did not at once seek the deck to learn 
whether she were still in her place. Indeed, 
many of them rose earlier than usual, moved 
by curiosity with relation to her. 

There, indeed, she was, just where they 
had left her, save that she was a little nearer 
to them. Her black hull stood higher out 
of the water; her smoke-stack was more 
plainly defined; her plume of smoke was 
blacker and larger. She sailed as if bound 
to the “Ariadne” by an invisible cable that 
shrank gradually, but perceptibly, from hour 
to hour. 

Another incident had occurred on the 
voyage which had awakened a good deal of 
interest among the passengers. Forty-eight 
hours after leaving port, two birds had 
appeared by the side of the steamer, flying 
with it day and night, until it seemed as if 
they must die of fatigue. Some watched 
them with painful, pitying interest ; others 
declared that it was a common thing, and 
that the birds enjoyed it, and knew what they 
were about. Very soon, however, they 
became a part of the voyage, and speculations 
were indulged in concerning their power to 
keep up the flight across the ocean. ‘Those 
who had keen sight and sensitive apprehen- 
sions saw that the birds were tired and that 
an end must come. They made occasional 
feints of alighting upon the steamer, and 
then flew away, evidently afraid of the tempt- 
ing resting-place. 

On the day after the first appearance of 
the strange steamer, Mr. Benson sat alone 
upon the deck, occasionally raising his 
marine-glass to look at her. Others were 
not far off; but, at the time, no one was 
with him. Miss Larkin and Miss Bruce 
were on the other side of the deck in their 
usual place, and the other passengers were 
promenading, or grouped here and there in 
conversation. 

As he withdrew his glass from his eyes, he 
saw one of the birds fall into the water. It 
was dead. The other circled once around 
it, then made for the steamer, and alighted 
at Mr. Benson’s feet. Whether it was from 
a feeling that the bird was unclean and 
might harm him, or whether it was from a 
sense of sudden annoyance, or whether it 
was from a superstitious impulse, it is prob- 
able that Mr. Benson himself did not know; 
but he kicked the half-dead, helpless little 
creature away from him. Many had noticed 
the fall of the bird, and its violent and 
ungracious repulse, and the exclamation : 
“ Oh, don’t!” went up on every side. 
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Nicholas started from Miss Larkin’s chair 
upon a run, reached the bird before half a 
dozen others who had started for it under 
the same impulse, lifted it tenderly in his 
hands, and bore it to Miss Larkin, who took 
it in her lap, covered it, and poured out 
upon it a flood of pitying and caressing 
words. 

It is curious how superstition springs into 
life at sea. Of all the monsters that swim 
the deep or haunt the land, there is none so 
powerful as this, and none like this that is om- 
nipresent. It can be fought or ignored upon 
the shore, but at sea it looks up from the 
green hollows of the waves, and lifts its 
ghostly hands from every white curl of their 
swiftly formed and swiftly falling summits. 
It is in the still atmosphere, in the howling 
wind, in the awful fires and silences of the 
stars, in the low clouds and the lightnings 
that shiver and try to hide themselves be- 
hind them. Reason retires before its baleful 
breath, and even faith grows fearful beneath 
its influence. It fills the imagination with a 
thousand indefinite forms of evil, and none 
are so strong as to be unconscious of its 
power. 

Here were two steamers and two birds. 
One bird had sunk in the sea, the other was 
saved. The same thought flashed through 
a dozen minds at once, but no mind was 
quicker to seize the superstitious alarm than 
that of Mr. Benson. He cursed the bird in 
his thought. He was tempted to curse him- 
self for having repulsed it. It was a bad 
omen. He felt, too, that the deed was unlike 
him—that he had compromised his character 
for kindness and steadiness of nerve with 
the passengers. He felt this so deeply that 
he apologized for it, on the ground of sud- 
den fright, and went over to Miss Larkin 
and inquired kindly for the welfare of the 
little creature. He fought with his own 
unreasonable alarm. He put his strong will 
under his sinking heart and tried to lift it. 
He walked the deck, and threw his coat 
open to the cool wind, as if that might have 
the power to waft away the feeling that 
oppressed him, but the haunting shadow 
would not leave him. 

His feeling was shared, in a degree, by the 
other passengers, and all mentally looked at 
him askance. He had been the author of 
the mischief, whatever it was. Was he a 
Jonah ? Would the elements take revenge 
upon him for his cruelty? Were they to 
suffer for it, because caught in his company ? 





From that moment the strange steamer 
became more an object of interest than 


before. Somehow she had united herself 
to their fate. ‘That which had seemed a 
pleasant companionship was changed to a 
haunting specter. The constant vision, the 
gradual approach, the even, unvarying prog- 
ress, oppressed them like a nightmare. 
They wished that she would run away from 
them or fall behind. The lively prome- 
nading was stopped. ‘The singing in the 
cabin was still. All amusements were set 
aside, as if by silent, common consent. 
There were no more groups engaged in 
lively conversation ; but all day long men 
and women stood alone at the rail watching 
the companion vessel, that seemed less like 
a ship than the shadow of their own, only 
the shadow was shrunk in size and hung off 
in distance, as if afraid of the form of which 
it was born. 

Mr. Benson retired into himself, and 
hardly spoke to any one during the day. It 
was reported among the passengers that the 
captain had said that he had never known 
such an instance of even sailing in an expe- 
rience of thirty years, and this was fuel to 
the general superstitious feeling. 

The bird, however, thrived. After a period 
of rest, it fed greedily from Miss Larkin’s 
hand, and then tried to get away. It was 
restrained for a while, but at last it grew so 
uneasy that she released it. Contrary to the 
general expectations it did not leave the 
ship, but flew up into the rigging, where it 
sat looking out in the direction in which the 
steamer was sailing, or preening its feathers, 
or casting its little pink eyes down upon 
passengers and crew. 

The long day wore away, and still the 
bird remained upon its perch, and still the 
steamer hung upon the horizon, looking 
larger than before. As the passengers, 
one after another, left the deck for their 
state-rooms, they went down with heavy 
hearts, dreaming of collisions, and wrecks, 
and strange birds, and filled with fears that 
they did not undertake to define. But the 
night passed away without disturbance, and 
when they went upon the deck the next 
morning, it was to find the steamer nearer 
to them than on the previous night. It was 
a wonder of wonders; and there was the 
bird still in the rigging! Why did not the 
bird fly away ? 

But the bird did not fly away. He found 
himself safe, and he was refreshing himself 
after his long flight, with rest. Food was 
elevated to him, and he ate, much to the 
delight of everybody. ‘Toward night, how- 
ever, it was seen that he was becoming 
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uneasy. He flew from perch to perch, and 
finally took up his position upon the top of the 
foremast. Here he’rested for a few minutes, 
in a fixed lookout, and then spread his 
wings and flew away from the vessel, easily 
outstripping her in her own appointed track. 
As all eyes followed the retreating form, 
they saw in the distance, hull down, a full- 
rigged ship. The wind was on her quarter, 
all sails were set, and as she gradually rose, 
it was perceived that she was coming straight 
toward the steamer. The continued speed 
of the two vessels would bring them to a 
quick meeting and a quick parting. The 
bird had evidently seen the vessel, and, by 
its own instincts, had determined that it 
would be its guide to the land that it had so 
hopelessly left behind. 

Mr. Benson was nervous. He looked be- 
hind him, and saw the ocean all aflame with 
the reflection of the reddest sun he had ever 
beheld. How could a pilot see in the face 
of such a fire? he questioned. He thought 
of the hundred stories he had read of mys- 
terious wrecks from more mysterious blun- 
ders, and felt that he should be relieved 
when that vessel were once left behind. 

The strange steamer was at once forgotten 
in the presence of a more immediate object 
of interest. Some of the gentlemen left their 
positions on the after-deck, and went for- 
ward, in order to rid themselves of the 
obstacles to close and constant vision which 
the upper-works of the steamer interposed. 
All watched her with a strange, silent interest, 
as her great black hull was lifted more and 
more into view, and her magnificent spread 
of canvas grew rosy in the rays of the 
descending sun. It was not until the sun 
hung but a few minutes above his setting 
that her bow showed itself plainly, parting 
the waves before it as if her bowsprit were a 
wand of enchantment. 

She was a beautiful vision, and many were 
the exclamations of admiration that went up 
among the passengers, but all had a secret 
feeling that her course was too directly in 
the path of the steamer, and watched her, 
momentarily expecting her to change her 
course. The steamer blew a warning signal. 
Whether it was wrongly given, or misunder- 
stood, nobody, in the absorbing excitement 
of the moment, could understand or remem- 
ber; but both vessels turned in the same 
direction, and both were under a full spread 
of canvas. Collision seemed imminent. 
Every excited witness held his breath, and 
steeled his nerves to meet the impending 
consequences of the blunder. The steamer 





blew another warning signal. A terrible, 
insane confusion seemed to have seized the 
minds of those in control, for both vessels 
were again turned in the same direction. 
Then the steam was shut off, and for a mo- 
ment that awful silence came which wakes 
the soundest sleeper at sea, when, after days 
of ceaseless crash and jar, and forward push 
and plunge, the great fiery heart of the 
steamer stands still. Then the screw was 
reversed, and slowly, at last, the huge bulk 
yielded to the new motion, but it was too 
late. A few seconds passed, during which 
three hundred aching hearts stood still, and 
then there came a crash so deafening, dead- 
ening, awful, that many swooned, and yells 
and screams and curses and prayers were 
mingled in a wild confusion that neither 
words can portray nor imagination conceive. 
The steamer was struck diagonally upon her 
bows. If she had been a living thing, and 
the ship had been a missile hurled at her, 
she might be spoken of as having received 
a wound in her breast. 

The backward motion of the steamer and 
the recoil of both vessels from the cruel 
blow, dragged them apart, amid the crash 
of falling spars and the snapping of strained 
and tangled cordage; and then the ship, 
with the most of her sails still spread to the 
breeze, raked the steamer from stem to stern, 
and passed on. As she went by the little 
crowd of pale-faced, trembling men and 
women, grouped upon the after-deck, a 
dozen eyes caught a glimpse of the well- 
known bird, flying in the face of the ship’s 
pilot, as if protesting against his carelessness, 
or as if it had foreseen the danger of the 
accident, and had left the steamer to avert it. 

There was running to and fro, shouting, 
praying, confusion everywhere, on board the 
steamer. Steerage passengers came out of 
their hiding-places, and many of them were 
with difficulty restrained from throwing them- 
selves into the sea. Stokers—begrimed, 
besooted, bathed in perspiration—climbed 
from their Plutonian depths, with ghastly 
eyes, like so many walking Deaths, and wildly 
gazed around them. The captain, smitten 
with confusion at first, was the first to gain 
self-control. His voice was heard above the 
din, and men tried to be calm, and to fasten 
their hopes upon him. He sent the car- 
penter and some of the officers below to 


f examine into the nature and extent of the 


damage. A long, impatient, murmuring 
silence followed, and then the men returned. 
It was not needful to ask what they had 
found. It was imprinted upon their faces, 
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which seemed to have grown old and with- 
ered while they were gone. 

Command was at once given to lower the 
boats from their davits. Then apprehension 
gave place to certainty, and all was con- 
fusion again, though here and there there 
were men and women who rose from their 
fear into a calmness, such as only comes to 
some in the presence of death. 

It was Mr. Benson’s trial hour. He was 
then to show exactly what he was worth. 
Thus far, his life had flowed on calmly and un- 
perturbed. Armored all over with the pride 
of integrity, of self-sufficiency and self-control, 
he and all those who knew him were to learn 
whether his armor, like that of the steamer, 
was to be broken through, and he left to 
sink or float a hopeless wreck on the ocean 
of life. He realized this in such a degree 
as was possible to him under the circum- 
stances; but even here his mind went to work 
automatically, as it were, to construct his 
duties. He owed his first duties to himself 
and the great army dependent upon him 
at home. It was for him to save his life. 
He could not forget Miss Larkin, however, 
if he would. There she sat in her helpless- 
ness—pale, anxious, looking at him with a 
mute appeal, but breathing not a word. 

Mr. Benson’s face was like that of a dead 
man. He started to go to Miss Larkin. 
Then he paused. Then he went over and 
wrung her hand. 

“ Poor child!” he said; but he did not say 
“T will try to save you.” 

He was watching the boats, as they were 
lowering to the water, and the frenzied 
crowd that were trying to get into them. 
Then, as if seized with a frantic impulse to 
save himself, he darted from her side, rushed 
into the thick of the struggling crowd, parted 
a way for himself with muscles that seemed 
hardened into iron, and, as the first boat 
touched the water, precipitated himself 
among the struggling, cursing men, who, 
wild like himself, had forgotten all the help- 
lessness they had left behind them. The 
disgraceful flight and plunge had been 
effected within sight of Miss Larkin. 

“ Dear God!” she exclaimed. “How I 
pity that poor man!” 

When Mr. Benson had righted himself, 
after his dangerous leap, and before the boat 
was entirely clear of the steamer, he came 
to himself, but it was too late. He looked 
up and saw Miss Larkin. From that mo- 
ment of ineffable anguish and humiliation 
the Mr. Benson whom he had known and 
believed in, had honored and been proud 





of, was dead. He had lost himself. His 
long self-circumspection, his careful preser- 
vation of his integrity, his unconscious 
nursing of self-love, had culminated in a 
sudden, stunning act of dastardy. He 
saw, in one swift moment, as in a vision of 
God, Mr. Benjamin Benson as a loathsome, 
painted sepulcher. Swift into that foul in- 
closure, swarmed a thousand fiendish forms, 
against Which he fought, until he ground his 
teeth and groaned in anguish. What if he 
should be saved? What if Miss Larkin 
should die ? How could he manage to get 
the most out of her estate for himself? 
These thoughts were interjected between 
those which related to his own safety as if 
they had been darts fired at him from the 
damned. He could not quench or repel 
them. Wild, staring men were around him, 
struggling in the waters. The impulse came 
to cast himself among them, and share their 
impending fate, in the hope to hide himself 
from himself, in the depths that could so 
quickly quench his life; but the instinct of 
self-preservation was too strong for the im- 
pulse, and held him to his seat. He tried to 
believe that he had done his duty, but he 
was unsatisfied. The devil furnished him 
with a thousand apologies, that limped into 
his mind, and limped out again, as if 
ashamed of themselves, or disgusted with 
the place into which they had been sent. 

He did not look at Miss Larkin again. 
The shame, the humiliation, the sense of 
immitigable disgrace, the discovery of his 
own hollowness, selfishness and cowardice, 
the realization of his loss of the estate of 
manhood, held down his head as if it had 
been transmuted into lead. 

But strong men were at the oars, and, 
helped by the wind, the boat rounded the 
sinking prow of the steamer and disappeared 
from Miss Larkin’s sight. She caught one 
glimpse of his white, despairing face, saw 
him wringing his impotent hands, and in her 
heart bade him an eternal farewell. She 
saw it all without a throb of resentment. 
She had read, through her instincts, what 
the wise and experienced world had never 
been able to see—what Mr. Benson himself 
had never seen until this moment—and she 
was not disappointed. 

The boats were quite incompetent to hold 
all the life upon the steamer, and one was 
swamped in getting off. The excitement 
attending their launching was uncontrolla- 
ble, and helplessness had no chance within 
its circle. Meantime, the captain, notwith- 
standing his inability to quell the frenzy that 
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reigned around him, had not only regained 
but kept his head. He had fired signals of 
distress. As the sun went down, he let off 
rockets that called for help. He had watched 
the ship that had collided with the steamer, 
and seen her rounding in the crimson track 
of the dying daylight, with the purpose of 
offering assistance. The companion steamer 
that had excited so many superstitious fears, 
had changed her course and was making 
for the wreck. All looked hopeful, and he 
went around, cheering the passengers with 
the intelligence. If the steamer would only 
keep afloat for half an hour, all would be 
saved. Courage sprang up on every hand. 
The boat in which Mr. Benson had em- 
barked was seen going with the wind toward 
the approaching steamer, and its inmates 
would doubtless be picked up. 

Nicholas was on the alert, and saw that 
the wreck was sinking forward. He was 
hopeful and cheerful, and found, in the pale 
and frightened group around him, his lady 
acquaintances. He provided them all with 
life-preservers, gave them such directions as 
he could, in preparation for the anticipated 
emergency, cheered them with brave words, 
and behaved, much to his own surprise, like 
a brave and self-poised man. 

Mrs. Coates went over to him, as he knelt 
by Miss Larkin’s side, and with lips livid 
and trembling said : 

“ Mr. Minturn, save Jenny. 
me.” 

“Bless you, my good woman, for that. 
If I live, I shall always remember it. I'll 
do what I can to save you both.” 

The women around were tearfully shaking 
hands with one another, or embracing one 
another silently. 

Nicholas turned to Miss Larkin, whom he 
would not leave, and said: 

“ Miss Larkin, can you die?” 

“ Yes, if God wills.” 

“Can you die, Miss Bruce ? ” 

“ Yes, if I must.” 

“So can I, and by these tokens we shall 
all live. The calmness that comes of resig- 
nation will help us to save ourselves, and I 
believe we shall have need of it.” 

At that moment the incoming water found 
the fires of the steamer, and a great volume 
of hot vapor shot up through every opening 
and enveloped the ship. Men rushed aft, 
as they saw the bow hopelessly settling, until 
the deck was covered with a motley crowd 
of steerage passengers, engineers, stokers 
and sailors. Among them came the cap- 
tain. People seized upon chairs, settees, 
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everything that would float. Some brought 
doors with them, that they had wrenched 
from their hinges. One wild man, black 
with the dust of coal, among which he had 
spent the voyage, found nothing on which 
to lay his hand for safety, and advancing to 
Miss Larkin, sought to wrench the chair 
from under her. Nicholas felled him to the 
deck with an impulsive blow. The wretch 
picked himself up, apparently unconscious 
of what had stunned him. 

The scenes that accompanied the few 
which have been depicted were too painful 
and too confused for description. The strug- 
gle of helpless lives in the water; the men 
and women who stood apart, stunned by the 
imminent calamity, and prayed ; the swoon- 
ing forms that lay around upon the hard 
planks of the deck; the fierce eyes that tried 
for the first time to look death in the face; 
the selfish, brutal struggles for the means of 
safety; the tender farewells, given and 
received, formed a scene to linger forever a 
burden of distress in the memory, but one 
which the pen is impotent to portray. 

Nicholas looked up and saw the captain. 

“ My good fellow,” said the latter, “ you 
are all nght. I am going down near you, 
and we'll do what we can to save these 
women.” 

There was something very hearty and re- 
assuring in his tone, and the ladies gathered 
around the pair. The captain saw plainly 
that help could not reach them before the 
final catastrophe, which seemed to be rapidly 
approaching. 

To those who have spent many and 
happy days upon a steamer, she becomes, 
or seems, a living and sentient thing. Her 
steadily beating heart, her tireless arms, her 
ceaseless motion, her power to buffet the 
waves, her loyal obedience to orders, form 
so many analogies to life that the imagina- 
tion readily crowns her with consciousness, 
and endows her with feeling. To those who 
watched the “Ariadne,” as her bows settled 
hopelessly in the water, she seemed reluc- 
tant to leave the light of the stars, and take 
up her abode in the awful profound whose 
depths awaited her. In the sore pity of 
themselves was mingled a strange pity for 
her. No power was strong enough to save 
her, and they might be saved. It was like 
parting with a friend who had sheltered, fed 
and served them. 

She paused for a minute as if holding her 
breath; then as if her breath were all ex- 
pired in a moment, and hope had taken its 
flight, she went down, amid shrieks and 
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prayers and wild bewailings, that at one 
moment were at their highest, and at the 
next were as still as if every mouth had 
been struck by a common blow. In the 
sudden immersion in the cold element, many 
a heart ceased to beat forever, and many a 
life went out. ‘Those who retained their 
consciousness felt themselves going down, 
down, among eddies that twisted their limbs, 
wrenched their bodies, tossed them against 
each other, bruising and benumbing them, 
until all was still, and they felt themselves 
rising, with a delicious sense of buoyancy 
and triumph. 

They emerged, some of them wholly con- 
scious, some half conscious, some uncon- 
scious, and without reason, but answering 
efficiently to the dictates of a blind instinct 
of self-preservation, each to appropriate the 
help of such pieces of drift as were within 
reach. The first voices heard were those 
of the captain and Nicholas, cheering the 
weak and struggling men and women around 
them. The first effect of the immersion soon 
wore away, and, under the awful stimulus 
of the moment, thought was active and ex- 
pedient almost miraculous. 

Miss Larkin had gone down just as she 
sat. Without concert or calculation, Nich- 
olas and Miss Bruce had gone down on 
either side of her, and her chair, lighter than 
herself, had remained under her and buoyed 
her throughout the awful descent and the 
long passage to the surface. Nicholas found 
himself, on rising, with one hand grasping 
her chair, and the other her arm. The 
young woman and her companion were 
both alive, and both could speak. 

A huge piece of drift came near Nicholas 
and he seized it. It was not only large 
enough for the three, it was large enough 
for a dozen. When the two immediately 
under his care had secured firm hold upon 
it, he and the captain gathered others to it. 
Nicholas was not a swimmer, but he swam. 
The emergency developed both power and 
skill. He had the unspeakable satisfaction 
of gathering to his buoy several of the ladies 
whom he knew. The action wearied him ; 
but his long unused vitality stood him in 
good stead. He had resources that laboring 
men never possess in such emergencies. He 
assured them that the boats of the rescuers 
were close at hand, and all they needed for 
safety was to keep their heads above water. 
All grew wise and calm with every passing 
moment; and, in the common calamity, 
brave and mutually helpful. The selfish 


greed for safety disappeared. Twenty min- 





utes—it seemed an age—passed, and then, 
while Nicholas and his group were deep 
down in the hollow of a wave, a boat ap- 
peared upon its crest.above them. Oh! 
the fierce shout that rose, and the answering 
cheer! Soon the boat was near them, and 
strong arms were ready. It was difficult to 
lift in the poor women, amid the rise and 
fall of the waves, without bruises; but one 
after another was carefully raised from her 
hold, and placed in the boat, where they 
swooned or cowered together for warmth. 
Soon another boat appeared, and another, 
and another. Torches were flaming here 
and there. Re-assuring shouts went up on 
every hand. Both the steamer and the ship 
were represented among the rescuers, and 
not a single life that could hold itself above 
the surface was suffered to go down. 

The captain was lifted into one of the 
steamer’s boats, while Nicholas, and those 
immediately around him, were rescued by 
one of the boats from the ship. They went 
different ways, and were parted forever. 

During the absence of the boats from the 
ship, she had drifted nearer to them, and 
sent up signals and hung out lights to guide 
the weary boatmen back to their vessel. 
The steamer’s boats had the wind with 
them, and as she, too, had crept nearer, their 
shivering, half drowned freight of men and 
women had but a short passage from their 
benumbing bath to the light and warmth of 
the cabin, and the ministry of tender and 
efficient hands. The steamer was at once 
transformed into a hospital, in which ex- 
temporized physicians and volunteer nurses 
spent the night in the long and tedious work 
of resuscitation. 

Among those who stood upon her deck, 
as one after another the boats came in, and 
the victims of the great catastrophe were 
lifted through the gangway, was Mr. Benson. 
He watched with awful interest every face 
and form; and when the last boat-load was 
discharged, he turned away with a pitiful 
groan, and laid his face in his hands and 
wept like a child. He had hoped she would 
come. He had hoped that she would help 
to save him from himself. Do what he would, 
however, his pecuniary interest in her con- 
stantly obtruded itself. He tried to get 
away from it and shut it out; but it would 
not leave him. After learning that the boats 
of the ship had rescued quite a number of 
the passengers, he wondered if Nicholas 
had saved her. If he had done so, and also 
saved himself, what would be the result ? 
Then he found a curious enmity in his heart 
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springing up against Nicholas. ll the 
forces, plans, purposes, prides of his life, 
were in wild confusion. Like a great god 
in marble, he saw the deity he had made of 
himself tumbled from its pedestal, and bro- 
ken into a thousand fragments. 

He would forget. He would win back 
his self-respect. In deeds of mercy, in acts 
of service, he would spend his life to atone 
for the past. Impulsively he sought the 
cabin, and there, with strong arms and tire- 
less hands, he devoted himself to the suffer- 
ers. When others slept, he watched. When 
others were weary, he supplemented their 
feeble efforts with his own frenzied strength. 

The steamer only paused to start her 
boats toward their davits, then the engi- 
neer’s bell rang, the sails were hoisted, and 
the great creature went booming across the 
waves into the night, to complete her five 
hundred leagues before she should again 
stand still. 

Nicholas and his party were lifted on 
board the ship, more dead than alive. They 
found rougher hands to tend them, among 
the emigrants that thronged her decks, but 
they were moved by hearts as warm as those 
that throbbed under finer vestures in the 
cabin of the steamer. Though chilled and 
bruised, not one of all the rescued number 
failed to respond to the means of recovery. 





A few pieces of drift, scattering every 
moment, and lifting themselves upon the 
waves that swept the great solitude, were 
all that was left of the huge organism that 
so lately carved her way across the all- 
embracing element. She went down with 
all her cunning machinery, her gigantic 
power, her burden of wealth, to sleep a mile 
below the waves, and wait until some con- 
vulsion of reforming or dying nature shall 
lift her from her bed,—but not a soul was 
lost ! 

Not a soul was lost. There must be 
somewhere, some One, who looks upon 
what we call calamity with a different eye 
from ours. The life beyond must be so 
much brighter than this that those who 
suffer death find payment for all their pain, 
and terror is forgotten in an overwhelming 
joy. Many went down and their bodies 
never rose; but something rose. No one 
saw the meetings in the air. No one wit- 
nessed the transition from pain to pleasure, 
from slavery to freedom, from darkness to 
light; but he whose faith clings to the risen 
Master believes that because He lives, all 
these live also. 

No pity for these, but pity for him who 
found in his selfish and cowardly experience 
a terrific meaning in the familiar text: “He 
that saveth his life shall lose it!” 


(To be continued.) 





MY 


Wuizte the late civil war was in progress 
I unwillingly gained an acquaintance who 
finally became my dearest fnend, and from 
whom I parted with a regret which I can- 
not hope to outlive. His position was far 
too lowly for his deserts, yet he seemed 
always to be loyally content therewith. Al- 
though a tried and approved hero, Congress 
never tendered him a vote of thanks, nor 
was he ever the recipient of a dress-sword, 
a gold-mounted revolver, or a handsome set 
of accouterments from his native town or 
State. It was perhaps as well for all con- 
cerned, that my friend Moses had not been 
offered any of these evidences of the occa- 
sional fallacy of the rule regarding the in- 
gratitude of republics, for so complete was 
his satisfaction with his customary surround- 
ings that he would have regarded any con- 
ventional testimonial with good-natured 
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wonder not unmixed with contempt. The 
privilege of action, and the consciousness 
of brave deeds dared and arduous toils ac- 
complished, were to Moses the fullness of 
reward for all his successes. To camp 
vices he was an utter stranger; he never 
gambled, swore, drank, or used tobacco in 
any form. Upon property rights his mind 
was not always clear, but even here his 
transgressions were dictated only by the 
highest sentiments of self-preservation; he 
appropriated the property of others only so 
far as was necessary to the maintenance of 
life; and what in this individual case was 
called theft was that operation which when 
performed by a collective military body, was 
known as the permissible act of “ foraging.” 

Loyal, intelligent, honest, industrious, 
enduring, handsome and brave, there was 
yet one fatal bar to the promotion of Moses 
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—he was a horse. Rumor hath it that 
members of a family closely allied to that 
of Moses, but exhibiting more generosity 
of ear, have been found within the uniforms 
of brigadiers, and even under the stars of 
major-generals ; but the shortness and deli- 
cacy of Moses’s organs of hearing made it 
impossible for him to hope for promotion 
through family influence. His nearest ap- 
proach to preferment occurred when I, his 
temporary owner, added one stripe to the 
two which were already on my sleeve, and 
became by virtue of my position as second 
sergeant, the commander of a platoon of 
cavalry, with the right to ride upon the flank 
of the column. Moses seemed to grow a hand 
in stature when he realized that he was not 
thereafter to have his dainty nose switched 
by the tail of a file-leader, or his tender feet 
trodden on by a clumsy follower. 

Like many others of the blessings of my 
life, Moses came not only unsought, but 
against my will. When the company to 
which I belonged had been in service a 
scant month, and before it possessed a 
horse or a fire-arm, the regiment was order- 
ed out as a scouting party, and a hurried 
issue of horses and arms was made. As at 
this time the war had lasted but a year and 
a half, it was not wonderful that no ammu- 
nition could be had for the revolvers. The 
quartermaster had plenty of carbine car- 
tridges, however, and the only three mem- 
bers of the company who had ever used 
loose ammunition in revolvers were detail- 
ed to break up the cartridges, remold the 
bullets, and charge the hundred pistols. I 
was one of the three. Between reluctant 
machinery in the weapons, and the trim- 
ming of some bullets which a warped mold 
left misshapen, the task lasted from the 
tattoo of one night until an hour or two 
after the reveille of the following morning. 
When, with aching eye, I sought the stables, 
the wonder of which I had heard of many 
times since the company had been aroused, 
the stable-orderly led me to a stall, pointed 
to its occupant, and remarked, “ That’s your 
hoss.” 

The animal, an angular, sorry-looking 
beast, laid his ears upon his neck and shot 
forth his heels, perhaps by way of intro- 
duction. 

“T won’t ride such a brute!” I roared, 
retreating upon the orderly’s feet in my 
anxiety to escape the animal’s flying hoofs. 

“Won't, eh?” snarled the official, mum- 
bling over some dreadful oaths, as he 
squeezed his bruised toes. “Then you'll 





have to walk, I guess, for he’s the last hoss 
of the lot—all the rest is give out.” 

I had already been a soldier long enough 
to recognize at sight the inevitable; but 
the longer I gazed at my charger the more 
dismally my spirits drooped. I had long 
thought that the most desirable approach 
to danger would be to have a horse shot 
under me; the contemplation of this par- 
ticular animal confirmed me in my im- 
pression, and caused me to hope for a 
speedy realization of my pet dream of glory. 
But contemplation was out of order at seven 
o’clock of a morning on which “ boots and 
saddles” was to sound at 7.30; so I hastily 
attempted to become acquainted with my 
horse. The stables were open at the rear, 
but closed in front, and roofed with loose 
pine poles upon which brushwood had been 
thrown. Attempting to enter the stall, I 
was warned by the occupant’s ears to de- 
sist, and my ejaculation in imperious tones 
of “Whoa, sir! stand over!” was received 
with silent contempt. There was but one 
hope left; so, followed by the jeers of the 
orderly, 1 climbed the frame of the stables, 
and let myself down through the roof. 
Compelled at last to grant me an interview, 
my new acquisition noticed that I held in 
one hand a piece of an army biscuit, upon 
which I had been breakfasting. This he 
sniffed at and appropriated, assuming slowly 
the eye of a gratified connoisseur. I imme- 
diately extracted another biscuit from my 
pocket and presented it, a morsel at a 
time, following up as rapidly as possible 
the favorable impression I had made. I 
stroked his nose, patted his withers, rubbed 
down his legs, and smoothed his flanks. 
When, finally, I gently scratched the under- 
part of his jaw (a service which no horse 
can perform for himself), he expressed his 
confidence by rubbing his nose on the 
breast of my jacket, and we parted, tempo- 
rarily, with assurances of mutual under- 
standing. 

When, however, “boots and saddles” 
finally sounded, and I led my charger, duly 
caparisoned, to the company street, he 
hinted pretty strongly his disapprobation of 
the whole proceeding. “ Prepare to mount! 
—mount!” shouted the captain. The instant 
I gained the saddle my horse shot from the 
line, galloped to the stables, and dashed 
into his stall, his master dropping over the 
animal’s neck just in time to escape impale- 
ment on the poles which constituted the 
low-hanging eaves. Tightening his curb- 
chain, I again led the animal toward his 
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company, mounted him, and tried to ride 
into my place in line. But the noble steed 
preferred to select his society for himself. 
On the general parade-ground a group of 
mounted officers sat chatting, and toward 
these my horse moved sidewise, in spite of 
bit and spur. Edging his way into the group, 
he manifested his delight by a series of vig- 
orous kicks. Numerous, and of scriptural 
derivation, were the remarks which this 
operation called forth, as by merciless spur- 
ring I urged the brute back to his own 
troop. Reaching the troop, he moved along 
its rear, kicking without intermission, and 
finally took position on the extreme left, 
where the captain was glad to leave him. 
During our first expedition a Trinity (Dub- 
lin) man called my attention to the brands 
on my horse’s shoulder. Above the U. S. 
which each army horse displayed was the 
letter of my own troop, M ; beneath the Gov- 
ernment brand, and not so distinct, was the 
letter A, which had been bestowed in earlier 
days. “M—U—S—A,” quoth my Irish 
friend, “ that’s the Greek for Moses.” A bad 
pun or two came from listeners, one to the ef- 
fect that Moses was a profit—to the man who 
sold him—and that he seemed at home in 
rushes,such as that which he had made on the 


stables; then the troop decided, with my con- | 


sent, that Moses was to be my horse’s name. 

From that day to the sad one which 
witnessed his untimely taking-off, Moses 
never failed to create entertainment and 
demand admiration. Under good treat- 
ment, and with the assistance of more oats 
than he was legally entitled to, his form soon 
lost all lines but such as were graceful. 
When occasion presented, he proved him- 
self the fastest horse in the regiment. His 
watchful eye took in all details of camp 
and road, while his sleepless heels com- 
manded the respect of his comrades. So 
skilled was he in the use of these natural 
weapons that when a contraband gravely 
suggested that Moses’s early education had 
been conducted by a mule, the troop un- 
hesitatingly accepted the theory. So glee- 
fully and neatly were his kicks delivered, 
so regardless was Moses of the object 
which they might strike, that my comrades, 
excepting only those who had been kicked, 
regarded Moses’s efforts with that admira- 
tion which Englishmen are wont to accord 
to skillful boxers. On our first battalion drill, 
as we wheeled from column of platoons into 
line, the successful completion of the move- 
ment was hailed by Moses with a joyous 
kick which broke the leg of the sergeant 
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upon the flank of the platoon at my right ; 
the sergeant, who was an old soldier, re- 
mained in hospital a year and a half with 
his fracture and its sequences, but upon his 
return to duty he never spoke reproachfully 
to or of Moses. It mattered not whose 
horse happened to be tred near him when 
the column halted temporarily ; he injured 
a general’s horse, once, because of a trifling 
disagreement about some oats belonging 
rightfully to the latter, and when, one lovely 
evening, the chapiain tied his horse near mine 
and retired to the forest and his devotions, the 
holy man’s charger was so effectually lamed 
that his owner completed the expedition on 
the caisson of a mountain howitzer. Dur- 
ing short halts, general and staff officers, 
looking around a well-occupied rail fence for 
a tying place, were often attracted by the 
vacant space which members of my own 
troop had learned to leave on each side of 
Moses ; then it was that the weariest patriot 
in the regiment would cheerfully raise his 
head in anticipation of the excitement which 
was sure to follow, and men who lived not for 
themselves alone would steal silently among 
the unwary, rousing every one who slept, 
knowing well that the smothered curse would 
be mentally retracted the instant the sleeper 
learned why he had been awakened. e 
Moses was a consistent materialist. Of 
any source of strength other than that whose 
organic basis was in his own stomach he 
had no conception ; his operations in pro- 
visions were therefore as guileless as the un- 
lawful acts of a pagan. This concession 
was not always made as cheerfully as it 
should have been by those whom Moses 
despoiled of their property. He would 
quietly gnaw a hole in the grain-bag upon 
the saddle of some horse near him, and 
do it with such intelligence that only such 
oats as he himself removed would be lost. 
No one knew better than he the way of 
a haversack; could he find one of these 
carry-alls at a saddle-bow or upon a tree, 
he would open it with his teeth, and extract 
such vegetable diet as it contained, not ex- 
cepting coffee and sugar. The familiarity 
born of true friendship was the apparent 
cause of my being occasionally relieved of 
three days’ rations by Moses, who would 
deftly examine my haversack as I stood be- 
fore him in that obliviousness which comes 
of interested conversation. Occasionally I 
wounded his feelings by rebuking him for 
his thoughtlessness, but when one day, 
Moses, with penitent countenance, offered 
back to me, with his teeth, the much chewed 
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bag which had held my coffee and sugar, I 
vowed that I would thereafter forestall by 
watchfulness the necessity for reproof. 

Like most beings who are successful in 
appropriating the property of others, Moses 
was grandly generous when occasion de- 
manded. Ina large cavalry camp, perma- 
nently located, there are generally a few 
horses which are hopelessly worthless, and 
only await the formality of survey to 
gain admittance to the eternal shades by 
the way carefully marked out in the Army 
Regulations. These poor animals are 
frequently turned loose, and compelled 
to find material for their own sustenance, 
while the rations drawn for them are dis- 
tributed among serviceable horses. On a 
cold winter morning, one of these poor 
veterans who had been denied admission 
everywhere else timidly approached Moses’s 
stall. The alert ears pointed warningly, and 
an uplifting of the terrible heels seemed 
imminent, when Moses, who had looked 
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dignity and grace, so that even out of shame 
I would reform my own spirits until they 
corresponded with his. Occasionally he 
would discover the superiority of his own 
intelligence, and then, instead of displaying 
the arrogance which is natural to beings of 
low birth and defective breeding, he would 
be simply firm and insist upon his suprem- 
acy. On the darkest night I ever knew, 
my regiment was in a strange neighborhood 
in Virginia, endeavoring to effect a surprise, 
but neither duty nor danger deterred me 
from dropping asleep in my saddle. I 
must have guided Moses unconsciously out 
of the road and halted him, for when I 
awoke, every thing about us was still. Our 
situation was unenviable, for before I had 
fallen asleep we were nearer Richmond than 
our own camp (at Williamsburg). Trying 
to find the road, an occasional encounter 


| between a tree and one of my knees showed 


me that we were in a forest, and the evi- 


| dence repeated itself too often to let me 


around at the intruder, suddenly forbore all | 


hostile demonstrations ; he signified his sym- 
pathy, in some manner known only to 
horses, so promptly and unmistakably that a 
moment later the wayfarer was eating the 
oats which I had shortly before deposited 
for Moses, while the benefactor, first passing 
his nose gently along the stranger’s neck, 
licked his shoulder, which was as near an 
approach to the human pat on the back as 
could be expected ofahorse. Never before 
or afterward did I detect Moses in the act 
of going hungry for sweet charity’s sake, 
but in subsequent days I never ceased to 
suspect him of gentle deeds, and I scorned 
to discuss the question with that wretched 
clique of philosophers who demanded proof 
in support of every moral theory. 

When I was upon the back of Moses, I 
could easily divine the origin of the myth 
of the centaur. My own sentiment seemed 
always to communicate itself to my horse ; 





after we had passed the first week of our | 


acquaintanceship, I was never conscious of 
any effort to impart my will to Moses. So 
long as my hand touched the bridle rein, he 
knew my every mood, and even when the 
rein dropped he would not manifest serious 
doubt. Never was I startled but Moses’s 
great heart began to thump violently under 
the saddle, the disturbance quieting only 
when my own mind became re-assured. In 
like manner, Moses’s feelings were quickly 
impressed upon his rider. It was impossible 


for me to feel despondent when Moses was 
cheerful ; good spirits always increased his 


imagine that I had succeeded. At length I 
dropped the rein, despairing of finding the 
road before day-break, but no sooner had I 
abandoned the search than Moses took 
command; he threaded his way among 
the trees, found the road (which was excel- 
lent) and at once took a gait which I knew, 
without ocular demonstration, to be unu- 
sual. So much time was consumed on this 
solitary ride that I determined that Moses 
must be returning to camp, and I endeav- 
ored to check his speed, lest I might alarm 
the pickets and be favored with a shot for 
not having the countersign. But for once 
Moses was refractory ; he rightly objected 
to divided responsibility in a case where it 
was evident that all the positive convictions 
were on one side. Gloomy forebodings of 
a trial by court-martial for abandonment 
of duty while in the face of the enemy, 
were suddenly arrested by a cry of, “ Halt! 
Who comes there?” I pulled desperately 
at the bridle and shouted “ Friend!” but 
Moses for the first time in our mutual career 


| disregarded a summons which he under- 





stood as well as I did; he dashed furiously 
along, and I heard a familiar voice exclaim- 
ing, “ Look out, boys!—it’s H on that 
infernal kickin’ plug of his!” Then I knew 
we were passing our own rear-guard ; a mo- 
ment later, though I could not discern even 
a shadow, the jubilant kicks which Moses 
launched, and the vigorous oaths which they 
elicited, showed me that I was again in my 
rightful position on the flank of my own troop. 

On another occasion, Moses displayed his 
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intelligence in a manner more nearly hu- 
man. He and I had been sent from the 
front to a post twenty miles away, to pilot 
an infantry regiment to the general rendez- 
vous; we had therefore endured forty miles 
of extra duty between dusk and daylight. 
Utterly exhausted, I threw myself on the 
ground in an old corn-field where my com- 
pany was in bivouac, and with Moses’s bri- 
dle over my arm, and a corn-hill for a pil- 
low, I dropped asleep. I was finally aroused 
by some one raising my feet alternately and 
then dropping them. My capabilities as a 
sound sleeper had made me the subject of 
many a similar trick, but that any one could 





sO mistreat me on this particular morning | 


seemed maliciously cruel. Feigning sleep, 
I slowly moved my hands over the ground 
in search of a clod with which to punish 
my tormentor; finding this, I sprang up 
hastily, to find that Moses was the offender, 
and that he was about to repeat the opera- 
tion. An alarm had been sounded, the 
company was mounted and ready to go into 
action, and Moses had taken upon himself 
the responsibility of waking me, the whole 
troop smiling approval and greeting his 
success with three hearty cheers, to which 
he responded by some veritable horse-play. 

Like all other beings of fine organiza- 
tion, Moses held death in utter horror. His 
first encounter with the destroyer nearly 
deprived him of my companionship, for at 
the sight of a dead horse he shied so vio- 
lently that I nearly lost my seat. Then he 
approached the body; wistfully and won- 
deringly he looked it over with solemn earn- 
estness, and then he turned his head and 
looked inquiringly at me, his great eyes 
taking a deep violet hue, and seeming to 
melt. 


| tion. 


my heart sank within me. For what was 
to become of Moses? I had longed fora 
cavalry appointment, in which case I hoped, 
with the connivance of my old captain, to 
convey Moses to the department quarter- 
master, from whom I might purchase him 
at the Government valuation. Hope came 
from an unexpected source, however; the 
department commander, who was a favorite 
of the Administration, was organizing cav- 
alry regiments from the contrabands within 
his line, and he offered me an appointment. 
With this in my pocket, in the same en 
velope with an order from Mr. Stanton to 
report for duty to the commandant of an 
infantry regiment organizing in New York, 
I set out one morning for department head- 
quarters, forty miles away. During a pre- 
liminary ride of ten miles, on the back of 
Moses, my mind was so distressed by con- 
flicting emotions, that I had no heart for 
rejoicing over the certainty of promotion 
from the ranks. For a cavalry sergeant to 
accept any infantry position which would 
compel him to march on foot seemed will- 
ful degradation; on the other hand, my 
family was in New York, and not even the 
pride of a trooper could stifle natural affec- 
I finally grew reasonably cheerful, 
under the hope that, on reporting for duty 
at department head-quarters, an earnest ap- 


| peal might secure me a short furlough, in 
| which case I could visit my family, roll my 


I did all that I could to comfort him, | 


but that which was a mystery to me I could | 


not hope to explain to Moses, so for the 
remainder of the day he was subdued and 
pensive of mien. 

I was one of three men who alone, out 
of the hundred recruited for my company, 
were politically in sympathy with the party 
in power; when, therefore, in the fall 
of 1863, the Government began to raise 
colored troops and officer them from 
the rank and file of the volunteers, my 
compatriots were untiring in their sugges- 
tions that I should join myself to individu- 
als who, by half of my company, were 
styled my “dharlin naygurs.” I was 
‘passed ” by the Examining Board which 
sat in Washington, but when I learned that 
no cavalry appointments were to be made, 


infantry appointment into cigar-lighters, and 
hurry back to Moses and duty. I did not 
communicate my plans to Moses; even 
could I have been sure of making him un- 
derstand them, I trembled at the thought 
of the jealousy which might be his when he 
learned that he was not alone in my regard, 
and I dreaded to wound his pride by the 
suggestion that he could be bought at the 
price of an ordinary horse. But Moses 
seemed instinctively to gain a knowledge 
of the whole matter; he exercised that 
prophetic faculty which is peculiar to be- 
ings of exalted ideals and pure lives. 
Many times, in the course of this short 
ride, he turned his head suddenly to look 
at me; when, finally, I dismounted, and, 
determined not even to imagine a final 
good-bye, spoke cheerily to him as I handed 
his halter to the man who was to lead him 
back to camp, Moses cast upon me a look of 
sorrow not entirely unmixed with reproach. 
This was too much. I threw my arms 
about his neck, drew his head down, and 
told him the whole story. For a moment 
he seemed somewhat to doubt the sincerity 
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of my devotion, but at length he rubbed his | 
| ous feelings to disturb the peace for which I 


nose in my bosom, and I felt that confi- 
dence between us was fully restored. To 


be prepared against the worst, I took a | 


generous strand from his wavy mane and | 


hid it in my breast-pocket, offering in return 
a piece of bread, which I rejoiced to think 
would become a part of Moses’s very life. 
He intently watched my embarkation by 
steamer, and as the boat left her pier and I 
hurried aft and shouted “ Good-bye, Moses !” 
the faithful fellow stopped suddenly on his 
homeward journey, and took that observing 
pose which is above all others intelligent. 
I never doubted that his eyes discovered 
the friend for whom they were seeking, for 
the royal switch which he gave with his tail 
was not prompted by any external irritation. 

At department head-quarters I learned 
that the commandant was absent, and the 
New York steamer was just ready to de- 
part; then it was that the fates strove suc- 
cessfully for my relatives and against Moses. 
When it became known in my old camp 
that the rider of Moses had departed, nine 
out of ten of the regimental off cers and pri- 
vates wanted the horse; my captain, how- 
ever, who was the sole legal arbiter of 
Moses’s fate, was a gentleman, and there- 
fore able to sympathize with a bereaved 
horse. He consulted me and complied with 
my desire that my special two-footed friend 
should thereafter act as chief companion to 
Moses; as this soldier had long been 
Moses’s faithful admirer, without ever man- 
ifesting a single sign of selfishness in his 
feelings, and had even stolen oats for Moses 
when I was sick, I felt that the arrangement 
would be consolatory and beneficial to my 
old charger, though I never once believed 
that Moses would forget his first love. 
demanded and received frequent bulletins of 
Moses’s health, and sent many affectionate 


| 
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messages to him, but I never allowed my jeal- 


was unable to substitute anything better. 
Like many another hero of the war, 

Moses was not allowed to meet a hero’s 

death. A stupid boor (who afterward became 


| a deserter) one day felled a tree in such man- 
| ner that it fell upon Moses and crushed him. 








| 
| 


An old friend of mine, controlling an im- 
pulse to shoot the murderer, made haste to 
put a merciful bullet into Moses’s ear. No 
hole of earth received his remains, for the 
forest, taking fire soon after his death, afford- 
ed a funeral pyre of a magnitude somewhat 
in keeping with the virtues of the dead hero. 

Since parting from Moses I have formed 
acquaintanceship with many estimable horses, 
whose mental and physical virtues I have 
never been reluctant to acknowledge; I 
have passed many a pleasant hour in study- 
ing the faces and forms of horses of fine 
family and faultless breeding ; but no other 
horse has ever had the slightest success in at- 
tempts to step into that place in my heart 
which Moses vacated. The spur which oc- 
casionally—never with cause—had touched 
Moses’s side is as dear to me as lady’s glove 
ever was to lover, and no treasured curl in 
America can inspire more tenderly mourn- 
ful reveries than does a braid of hair 
taken from the mane and tail of Moses. 
When I recall the friends of other days, 
Moses is among the first of those who re- 
spond; and sometimes, when in dreams of 
the night I imagine myself to have passed 
into that land for which even the worst 
doubters find themselves often hoping, and 
am surrounded by a welcoming group of 
dear old friends of every age and condition, 
among and between them is sure to steal, 


| e.e 
I | first a sensitive nose, then an honest brown 


face, two soft eyes, and a starred brow, over 
which waves a lock of coal-black hair. 
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AT a time like the present, when prudent 


people are disposed to scrutinize expenditures | 
with a view to retrench wherever practica- | 
ble, it is well to look at what it costs to | 


carry on our churches. 
The question before us is simply this: 


whether the ordinary average cost of carry- | 


ing on the churches of this country in proper 
efficiency will bear retrenchment. Whether 


retrenchment is desirable in spots,—whether 
extravagance has been rife in particular in- 
stances, is not the question. That in some 
localities too many churches have been 
built, and in others too costly churches,— 
that too much money has sometimes gone 
for high-flown music that was not worship, 
is not questioned. But that the financial 
balance-sheet of our churches—even of 














city churches—as a whole exhibits any super- 
fluous expense, is greatly to be doubted.* 


Furthermore, our question is not to be 


confounded with a question that is sometimes 
regarded as equivalent, viz: the cost of go- 
ing to church. This latter question is vari- 
ably answered according as conscience and 
religion, and caprice or the love of show, 
and personal pride assert themselves in the 
decision. Many people go tocity churches, 
and make a respectable appearance among 
the congregation, and obtain the benefit they 
seek, for an outlay upon attire and sittings 
that would be declared quite inadequate by 
people of more pretentious feelings in the 
same social grade. The same cause that 
makes the cook or chambermaid sometimes 
dress more stylishly than the mistress oper- 
ates to keep some people from church on 
pretense of the expense of attending. And 
the money thus saved often goes to the cir- 
cus, the theater, and the cigar shop. 

The cost of carrying on our churches can 
be best appreciated when put comparatively 
beside the cost of other things. What some 
are wont to regard as the large expense of 
supporting those institutions of religion on 
which so much depends, shrinks into a 
much smaller item, when compared with 
the expense of a great many other institu- 
tions and things whose cost is little thought 
of. We are fully aware that such a compar- 
ison may at first seem inconclusive as to the 
point in question. It is admitted that re- 
trenchment is demanded almost everywhere. 
It may be imperative in regard to churches, 
also, some may think, notwithstanding they 
have been less costly, less wasteful than most 
other things. And yet it cannot be denied 
that the comparison which has been sug- 
gested will at least show in what order the 
church should take its turn with or after 
other things in coming under the pruning- 
knife. And it is not unlikely that coming in 
last in that line of treatment is equivalent to 
not coming in at all. 

The amount of capital already invested 
in churches is of no great importance to 
our present inquiry, except as it may afford 
suggestions with respect to future invest- 
ments in that line. But the figures are 


*The three hundred and fifty churches of New 


in the aggregate over halfa million dollars yearly— 
asum which does not make an extravagant ap- 
pearance when averaged. The New York “ Trib- 
une ” of September t8th, 1875, contains an extended 
statement of the cost of musical service, item by 
item, in a large number of the churches of that city. 
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| twenty-one million 


York City are reported as paying for musical services | of only $16.85 for each 
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sometimes stated in such a way as to hint 
that we have locked up too much money 
unproductively. A word, then, about this, 
before entering the main part of our sub- 
ject. 

‘The value of the churches in Suffolk 
County—of which Boston forms the larger 
part—is estimated at eleven and a quarter 
million dollars,—figures which look to some 
as if the churches were worth all they 
ought to be. In this amount, however, one 
hundred and eighty churches are repre- 
sented. Of these, some are chiefly valuable 
for the land they stand on. But the valua- 
tion of these one hundred and eighty 
churches is equaled by that of only thirty 
of the buildings used in Boston for business 
purposes, and some of them very ordinary 
buildings in appearance. 

In another comparative view of this mat- 
ter, it appears that a single mile of equipped 
railway in Massachusetts costs on an aver- 
age, according to the latest report of the 
State Commissioners, $64,584, and there are 
over 2,400 such miles in the State. Probably 
that is fifteen times the number of sixty- 
thousand-dollar churches ; but a sixty-thou- 
sand-dollar church impresses the ordinary 
beholder as a much more costly thing than 
a mile of equipped railway. The total of 
railway property in Massachusetts is $16s,- 
624,136; but of church property only 
$24,488,285. A passenger train composed, 
say, besides engine and tender, of a baggage- 
car, smoking-car, drawing-room car, and 
four common saloon-cars, costs $40,000, a 
sum which makes much more of a show of 
expense when invested in a church, A 
chapel, comfortably and attractively provid- 
ing for several hundred people, can be built 
in a suburban district for $10,000, or the 
cost of a single “palace car.” A great 
many costly churches have been erected 
in cities during the last twenty years. But 
the valuation of church property, though it 
quadrupled during the period from 1850 to 
1870, has not increased quite up to the ratio 
in which the whole valuation of the country 
increased in the same period. ‘The total 
valuation of church property by the census 
of 1870 was three hundred and fifty-four 
millions. But this, divided by the total of 
sittings, shows a cost 
sitting ;—that 
is, taking the country through, every five 


| hundred and ninety-three sittings cost only 


$10,000. 
In other words, the church sittings and 
church property in this country are equiv- 
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alent to a total of thirty-five thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight (35,448) churches, 
averaging five hundred and _ ninety-three 
(593) sittings each, at a cost of only $10,000 
tor each such church. 

It may be added, that the total value of 
church property by the last census was less 


than twenty-five mills on the dollar to the | 


total valuation of the country. This church 
property is the accumulation of the gifts 


which two and a half centuries have made | 


for religious foundations. And its interest, 
at seven per cent. is $24,813,850; while 
the annual sum paid out as wages in the 
manufacture of liquors, tobacco, snuff and 
cigars, is reported as $23,315,404. 

In estimating comparatively the cost of 
carrying on our churches, several points of 
view are open to us. 

The point which a committee on retrench- 
ment would probably consider first is the 
direct visible outgo for what may be called 
running expenses. The principal item in 
these is the support of a single family,—the 
pastor's. To this may be added the sums 
paid for musical and other services, which 
partially support those who render them. 
Dropping out of account, for simplification, 
the items of interest, insurance, repairs, etc., 
and estimating only the amount paid to sub- 
sist those who perform the necessary services, 
the average church costs the community less 
than the average business establishment, 
except in business of the pettiest kind. 

For the field of comparison, we will take, 
first, a suburban city in Massachusetts of 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and then such 
a city as Brooklyn or New York. In the 
former, let us take an ordinary establish- 
ment in the grocery and provision business, 
employing, besides the proprietor, two men 
and a team. At the figures furnished by 
one acquainted with the business, the sub- 
sistence of the proprietor (that is, what he 
draws from the business for his expenses) 
must be reckoned at $20 per week, his two 
men at $15 each, and his team at $10; or, 
in all, $60 a week—a sum equal to two- 
thirds of the whole expense of the establish- 
ment. But, in the same city, the average 
salary of pastors is at the rate of only $40 a 
week, and other services not over an aver- 
age of $10 a week; or, in all, only five- 
sixths the cost of the mere subsistence of the 
working force of the provision shop. While 


the whole number of churches is far less 
than that of establishments of the other kind. 

In Brooklyn, according to the official 
figures, the total cost of the necessary service | 
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rendered in one of the larger churches in 
1874 was not quite $10,000; of which sum 
the pastor received four-fifths. In New 
York, in a large commission house, what the 
four partners drew and the sixteen employés 


| received amounted to $52,000 one year, and 


$53,500 the year before ;—thus making that 
establishment over five times as expensive 


| to the community as the large and flour- 








ishing church, in the mere matter of the 
expenses of the working force. 

The facts above compared are fairly rep- 
resentative, not taken from extremes on 
either side. As to extremes, we might com- 
pare the newspaper statements, on one side, 
about that ecclesiastical opera-house where 
the music cost $35,000 a year, and, to offset 
that, the patent-medicine establishment 
which in one year spent on advertising 
$250,000, and divided profits of $600,000. 
In either point of view, however, whether 
looking at medium cases or extremes, the 
same result is reached, viz. As regards the 
actual outlay upon the service essential to 
the carrying on of churches and of business 
establishments respectively, the church is the 
less expensive institution. 

The next point of comparison is obviously 
connected with the preceding, and relates 
to the accumulations made by those who 
render service in churches and in business 
houses respectively. The comfortable and 
often luxuriant residences and equipage into 
which thrifty men of business put a portion 
of their profits, represent a part of the sum 
which it costs the community to support 
such business. 

As we walk in admiration past the 
sumptuous mansion and spacious grounds, 
say of a sugar-refiner, and hear the musical 
play of fountains, and behold the sleek 
coats and plated harness of matched horses, 
it is simply true to say, this is part of what 
we pay for working a sugar-refinery. If 
this statement has a communistic sound, 
we protest that it is philanthropically made, 
and free from any communistic squint. 
But where are the accumulations derived 
from working a church? Some accumula- 
tions were made in the olden time. We 
have in mind a country minister, settled in 
New England in 1808, who, for most of his 
half century of service, received only an an- 
nual $300 in cash. Yet he brought up a 
family of six children, sunk something in 
worthless railroads, and left an estate of 
$10,000 at his death. But he was of that 
well-provided class called “ the agricultural 
clergy,” and at his ordination was endowed 
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by the town with what was termed “a set- 
tlement,” consisting of a good farm, and a 
few hundred dollars in ready money. 
Queritur huic alius. The breed is ex- 
tinct. We need not stop to speak of the 
causes of the change, or try to commem- 
orate it by any pillar of philosophical salt. 
The fact is indisputable, that church-work 
forms a marked exception to most other 
kinds of work, in respect to the accumula- 
tions ordinarily possible ;—the aim of the 
community being, at most, to defray the 
bare expenses of the principal worker, with- 
out adding any margin for his savings. In 
cases where church jfastors succeed in laying 
up anything, it is either from the income of 
“outside work” done at a perilous strain 
upon the active brain, or, more often, from 
the parings of the closest economy, in little 
sums like the savings of hand-workers. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Labor 
Statistics Bureau of Massachusetts contains 
returns from thirty-five per cent. of the 
clergymen actively engaged in their voca- 
tion in that State. The statement we have 
just made, that the community defrays sim- 
ply the bare living expenses of the church- 
worker, is borne out by these returns, so far 
as they go. The average professional salary 
of five hundred and fifteen reporting clergy- 
men, during the year 1874, was $1,567.88. 
The average cost of living of five hundred 
and twelve during the same year was 
$1,594.53. Accordingly the church car- 
ried on, as it is, at nothing above cost, is less 
expensive to the community than any busi- 
ness which is allowed, in addition to the 
actual cost of working, a margin for the ac- 
cumulations of the workers. 

Thus far we have taken into account what 
it costs the community to carry on a church 
and a secular business respectively. The 
next point to look at is the cost to indi- 
vidual “ patrons,” as here is where the shoe 
sometimes is felt to pinch. An economical 
family that pays the provision-dealer the 
very moderate sum of $300 yearly, pays, 
perhaps, $60 of that sum as the dealer’s 
commission, a percentage of which, after all 
the dealer’s actual living expenses are met, 
is available for investment as his savings. A 
family that spends $1,000 a year for dry 
goods and clothing divides, say, $250 be- 
tween several tradesmen as their commis- 
sion, and allows them in that, above all their 
expenses, a percentage for accumulation. 
Comparing thus the percentages that cus- 
tomers allow above all costs for the accumu- 
lations of those who supply them with daily 
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staples with anything that the church can 
possibly “make” out of them, the ratio of 
that of a sum of several “ significant figures” 
to zero. Of course, right-minded people 
do not express the comparative value of the 
church to them by the comparatively small 
expense to which it puts them. ‘The impor- 
tance of our water-supply is not estimated by 
the insignificance of our water-tax. But when 
retrenchment is discussed, it is well for eco- 
nomically disposed people, not only to bear 
in mind the small ratio in which their church 
expenses stand to their other necessary out- 
goes, but also to reflect that whatever the 
church costs them, more or less, is free from 
a considerable percentage that they allow 
in every branch of secular business. As 
things go, the $300 of commissions allowed 
in the course of a year to Messrs. A, B, and 
C, and covered up in the expense book un- 
der the items of provisions, clothing, etc., 
includes a percentage and a total sum for 
the savings of A, B, and C, that is hardly 
thought of. But the $25 or $50 that goes for 
pew-rent, however burdensome an impres- 
sion it makes upon him who pays, is from 
a fifth to a third less than it would be, if reg- 
ulated like all other things by the ordinary 
law of business profits. 

The essential correctness of the foregoing 
comparisons is confirmed, and the churches 
demonstrated to be on the whole the most 
cheaply conducted of institutions, when we 
take next into our account the fact that they 
are carried on, in a great many cases, at 
less than cost. On this point, the writer 
borrows the statements given in a private 
letter to him by a New England pastor of 
large experience and unusual ability in bus- 
iness affairs. He states it as his opinion, 
that the ministers of his denomination (the 
Congregational), in the most thickly peopled 
county in New England outside of Boston, 
do not “receive enough for their support, 
in the way of salary, in the aggregate into 
$25,000 or $30,000 a year. The balance 
between salary paid, and what is mecessary 
for support, varies from $100 to $500, 
while in some cases it must reach $1,000 
per year, and is made up in each case by 
the minister’s relatives, or is drawn from his 
own private funds, or the patrimony of his 
wife.” He goes on to say: “There are 
those in this county who have used (from 
private resources) $500 per year, at the 
hazard of becoming penniless in a few years, 
when beyond ministerial service. And for the 
lack of private means some are sfarving /” 

Here we make note of the figures given 
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by the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Massachusetts, that one 
hundred and sixty-three (163), or thirty-one 
per cent., of the number of reporting clergy- 
men, expended annually more than their 
entire professional income ;—that the aver- 
age salary of eighty-one per cent. was less 
than $1,500; and that the average salary 
of those who received less than $1,500 was 
$944.22. ‘It is very probable that other 
parts of the country would report lower 
figures than Massachusetts. 

The following statement, which the 
writer heard a veteran New England pastor 
of the same denomination make in a gather- 
ing of professional brethren, is also to the 
point in this connection. He was settled, 
he said, in a rural city, and belonged to an 
association of ministers, composed of the 
pastors of village churches round about. 
In the course of years it befell that all of 
those pastors, one after another, buried their 
wives. He was the only member of the 
association exempt from that affliction. 
He was naturally led to reflect upon such a 
fact, and he became fully convinced that an 
influential cause was the insufficient support 
provided by the churches. In the struggle 
to make, out of wholly inadequate means, 
that respectable social appearance, which a 
pastor’s family is expected to make, and to 
do for children that which educated parents 
feel it worth many privations to do, health 
broke down, and the faithful, struggling 
helpmeet of the stinted pastor went, too 
early for her loved ones, to the saints’ rest. 
“ But,” exclaimed the veteran, “though I too 
have felt, albeit in less degree than some 
other brethren, this pressure of ‘chill pen- 
ury’ while in the most blessed of all call- 
ings, I feel as the old lady felt, who had 
been recounting through what hardships she 
had gone to rear a large family of boys, 
who rose to useful and honorable positions : 
‘I'd do it again,’ said she.” 

With such testimony may be coupled the 
remark recently made before his congrega- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Adams, upon his retir- 
ing from his pastorate in New York City. 


He said, in substance, “ Doubtless I have | 


paid more during my ministry with you for 
the privilege of preaching the Gospel than 
any one has for the privilege of hearing it.” 

Thus from the metropolis and the country 
alike,—from the supposed Ophir of first- 
class salaries, and from the humble distance 
where such large figures produce enchant- 
ment, and make simple folk imagine that 
“bloated bond-holders” want ministers to 
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correspond, there comes the concurrent testi- 
mony that the Church costs the church- 
goers less than the actual cost of carrying 
it on. Is it possible to doubt, then, that of 
all institutions in which there is any sem- 
blance of an exchange of equivalent values, 
the Church is the most cheaply conducted ? 
The only similar case is in semi-charitable 
institutions like our colleges, which are ena- 
bled by charitable founders to bestow an 
education at a fraction of its real cost. 

The Churchis in the same way asemi-chari- 
table institution, for the rich as well as the 
poor. If we should make the very liberal 
estimate, that one-half of the population of 
the United States are to some extent con- 
tributors to the support of churches, and 
then take into account how small a number 
of those who enter church-doors in the 
course of the year contribute anything like 
a generous return for the privileges of the 
sanctuary, it will be evident that even in this 
Christian land the Christian Church is to 
far the larger part of the population a char- 
itable, a missionary institution, conferring 
inestimable benefits gratuitously. This is con- 
firmed by a table given in the Sixth Report 
of the Labor Statistics Bureau of Massachu- 
setts (p. 435), stating that out of three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven families of “ working- 
people” visited, only 34 per cent. were con- 
tributors to the support of religion. 

When a distinguished preacher has caught 
the popular ear, and his church is crowded 
every Sunday, it is a well-known fact that a 
large number of those who flock to hear 
him contribute nothing toward the spread- 
ing of the table at which they are fed. 
When the Rev. Mr. Murray was at the 
height of his popularity in Park Street 
Church in Boston, and aisles as well as 
pews were full, a subscription at the year’s 
end to balance a deficit of revenue—so it 
has been credibly stated to the writer—was 
not thereby prevented. In every popular 
church in the country, whatever may be the 
case in “aristocratic” churches, it is still 
true, as in the days of the Author of our faith, 
that “ fo the poor the Gospel is preached.” 

Closely connected with the foregoing, but 
deserving separate mention, is the insignifi- 
cant pecuniary return derived from invest- 
ments made in obtaining the education 
necessary to a church pastor. Considering, 
indeed, the inestimable personal advantages, 
moral, intellectual and spiritual, that such 
an education confers on its possessor, it al- 
most does violence to his conscience to refer 
to the disproportion of the mere pecuniary 
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returns to the outlay. But as the purely 
economic aspects of the case are called up 
by a discussion about retrenchment, it 1s 
not out of place to remember, that no class 
of investments bring so little pecuniary re- 
turn as those made in qualifying one’s self 
to assume the pastorate of a church. Ac- 
cording to the Fifth Report of the Labor 
Statistics Bureau of Massachusetts, the aver- 
age time that five hundred and fifteen (515) 
reporting clergymen spent in preparation 
was about seven and a half years; the aver- 
age sum spent by each in that time was 
$2,684.18. Add to this outlay the probable 
savings of seven and a half years devoted 
to labor or business instead of study, invest 
the total sum ordinarily well, and it yields 
a return that can hardly be detected at all 
in the income of the ordinary pastor. Ac- 
cording to the statistics just referred to, the 
annual average remuneration of five hundred 
and thirty (530) reporting clergymen, during 
their whole term of service, averaging about 
seventeen years, was $1,066.65. And some 
of these were meanwhile struggling to live 
enough within that figure to repay gradually 
the debts incurred in securing the education 
that proves financially so unprofitable. If it 
be said that the education on which the 
occupant of the average pulpit spent so 
much, and receives so microscopic a divi- 
dend, came to him as in part a charity, 


through the benefit of funds benevolently | 


given by college founders, the same is 
equally true of the lawyer, the physician, 
and the educated merchant in his congre- 
gation. The special beneficiary aid granted 
to some theological students makes so small 
an item in the whole account as hardly to 
change the general result. 

Whether, then, as regards what is allowed 
the church pastor for his living in his labo- 
rious calling,—whose average daily draft, 
according to the returns already quoted 
from, is between nine and ten hours a day,— 
or as regards the percentage allowed him on 
the sum which he has invested in qualifying 
himself for his position ; it is no exaggeration 
to say, that the community has the church and 
all its benefits ordinarily at less than cost. 

Still another point of view for a compari- 
son between the expensiveness of churches 
and of other institutions may be found in 
the contrast between pastors’ salaries and 
other salaries. A railroad president in New 
England was recently receiving $20,000 a 
year, or five times the highest salary paid 
by any church in his city. 
England city are manufacturing corpora- 


In another New | 
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tions whose chief managifg officers receive 
four times the salary of any pastor there. 
Recently a wealthy church in New York 
has called the most gifted pulpit orator in 
the country to be its pastor at $12,000 a 
year. Some bank presidents in that city 
receive as much as $15,000 a year. A 
cutter in a tailoring establishment in a 
New England city was receiving recently 
a larger salary than any clergyman in the 
place. It is not to be forgotten, that 
teachers also, so far as they occupy salaried 
rather than independent positions, are simi- 
larly situated with clergymen in this respect. 
The head carver in the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, receives, or, at least, was very recently 
receiving, a higher salary than the president 
of Harvard University. Indeed, none will 
dispute that the community pays less for 
the highest talent in the so-called “sacred 
calling” than in secular trusts. 

Suppose we next compare the church 
with that other agency of popular instruc- 
tion, which, in an external view, most nearly 
resembles it,—the lyceum. And, first, in 
regard to the aggregate cost to the com- 
munity. In a suburban city of Massachu- 
setts, a lyceum course of twelve nights— 
one of them a concert night—cost, in 1874, 
$2,200. The whole annual expense of a 
church in that city, including all salaries, 
heating and lighting, then averaged not over 
$2,700. One lecturer received $350,—a 
larger sum than the average pastor of that 
city received for two months’ labor. A ly- 
ceum course of twelve nights—two of them 
concert nights—costs in Boston Music Hall 
$6,000, about what it costs to carry on a 
large church like the “ Berkeley Street” for 
six months. A single lecturer received in 
1874, $1,000 for one nighit’s service, or 
more than the largest-salaried pastor in 
Boston received for seven weeks’ service. 
The singular circumstance becomes appar- 
ent here, that the popular preacher, the mo- 
ment he steps from the pulpit to the plat- 
form, whether it be stepping up or down, 
becomes, pecuniarily speaking, a much more 
costly, if not more valuable man. If the 
Rev. Mr. Murray received, as pastor of the 
Park Street Church in Boston, $7,000 a year, 
and if we can consistently with the facts 
assume in this case, as we usually do, that 
half of this sum represents the cost of pulpit 
labor and half represents the cost of pastoral 
labor, then, as a preacher he cost the society 
about $40 a sermon, while, as a lecturer, he 
cost the public from $100 to $150 a lecture, 
with unlimited privilege of repetition. The 
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celebrated lecture on “ Deacons,” repeated, 
as stated, at least two hundred times, and 
then published in book form, has_ been 
compensated by a generous and discrimi- 
nating community with a sum sufficient to 
maintain the average Massachusetts pastor 
through more than a dozen years of service. 
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A little calculation shows that Mr. Beecher’s | 


sermons in Plymouth Church are compen- 
sated at about $250 apiece—pastoral labor 
as distinct from that of the pulpit, not being 
taken into account. But his lecture in Bos- 
ton brought $1,000. In these, and similar 
cases, the average pulpit performance is as 
good, if not as expensive, as the average 
platform performance. The pecuniary dis- 
proportion is due to the fact that a gifted 
public speaker and teacher serves the public 
more cheaply through the church than 
through any other medium. 

Next, compare the church and the lyceum 
with respect to the cost to the individual 
attendant. 


The ordinary price of lecture | 


tickets in Boston varies from 25 cents to | 
$1. Now, in Rev. Mr. Murray’s new soci- | 
ety in Music Hall it was announced that | 


fifteen hundred sittings were taken during 
the first few days, at an average of 
sitting. 
proportion of the highest-priced sittings. 
And this, for a “ season” of ten months, from 
September to July, is only $1 a month per 
sitting. When it is taken into account what 
are the musical attractions in this case, in 
addition to the gifts of the distinguished 
preacher, it is evident that Music Hall 
presents no other “ course” during the year 
that offers so much for so little as “ the New 
England Church Society.” 

In the average church of New England 
cities, if a man pays $25 yearly for an aver- 
age pew seating five persons, the average 
cost is five cents a sitting at each service. 
The experiment has been tried in some 
cities of “ cheap ” Sunday evening lectures 
on moral subjects by attractive speakers, with 
an admission fee of fen cents, 
seem as if the church had reached about the 
lowest working figure. But some think the 
five-cent church-sitting too expensive. A 


| of, say $3,500. 
$10 per | 
This, of course, included a large | 





It would | 


city pastor informed the writer that men in | 
| to the selectmen’s statement, “‘ many more” 


his congregation, occupying nice upholstered 


pews which cost them 25 cents a quarter for | 
| there were two hundred and fifty dogs in 


each sitting ($5 a year per pew), made stout 


opposition at the parish meeting to any in- | 


crease in that burdensome rate of one cent a 
sitting at each public service, and, after the 
debate, proceeded to refresh their homeward 
walk with cigars,—quality not stated. 





It is enough, in the next place, barely to 
suggest some comparison between what the 
churches cost the community in the aggre- 
gate, and their individual frequenters in 
particular, and what concerts, operas, thea- 
ters, and amusements in general cost. The 
inexpensiveness of the church becomes still 
more conspicuous. 

The average sitting in a church of the 
largest size in a New England city of nearly 
thirty thousand inhabitants costs $7.25 per 
annum, or seven cents at each public service. 
In the same city, seventy-five cents is the 
ordinary price of a concert ticket, reserved 
seat (church seats are “ reserved ” in all but 
the “free” churches). The average sitting in 
one of the largest and most expensive Brook- 
lyn churches is $13.84 per annum, or about 
fourteen cents at each public service. ‘The 
price of a concert ticket, reserved seat, 
ranges in the same city from seventy-five 
cents to four dollars. The series of Philhar 
monic concerts in Brooklyn in 1874-75 cost 
$17,400,—a sum about equal to the total 
yearly expenses of the church just referred to, 
though the latter included an interest item 
When, however, we get up 
to operatic and theatrical entertainments, 
the expensiveness of churches shrinks to a 
trifle in comparison. It costs $20,000 to 
produce a single “ spectacular” play. 

The census reports the number of * cler- 
gymen” in the country as 43,874, of whom 
probably not over forty thousand are actu- 
ally in the service of local churches. At 
the average of $500 each,—which is a fair 
estimate, considering the low-paid character 
of a large part of the service in the West 
and South,—(one Massachusetts clergyman 
reported a salary as low as $162),—these 
cost the churches of the country $20,000,000 
a year, or about half a dollar to each in- 
habitant. Half of that sum, however, was 
spent during the year ending June, 1874, for 
imported ribbons, feathers, and artificial 
flowers. And that sum, A/us half as much 
more, was spent in the same time for im- 
ported wines, spirits, and tobacco. 

In a certain New England town, there 
were two hundred licensed dogs, whose li- 
censes cost $2 apiece, besides, according 
unlicensed ones. Estimating, then, that 
the town, their annual cost was stated as 
$2,500 for subsistence, and $400 more for 
licenses,—a total of $2,900; while the sal- 
aries of all the ministers in that town 
amounted to only $2,800. Trivial as the 
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item is, it may be accepted here as a “straw 
confirmatory of a statement which has 
gained some currency, that the country 
spends more on its dogs than on its clergy. 

The question of the comparative cost of 
our religious institutions, as it has now been 
presented, may be set to advantage in the 
cross-lights of the experience of other coun- 
tries and religions. 

It cost the Jews much more to support 
their religion than it costs Christians to sup- 
port theirs. The amount required of the 
Jews is variously estimated, but may safely 
be put at about two-tenths of their income. 
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carry on the average church than the aver- 
age business establishment; less for the 
subsistence of those who perform the neces- 
sary service, and less for their savings and 
accumulations ; less to the community, and 
less to the individual patron. The church 
is worked more cheaply than any self-sup- 
porting business, because it is worked at no 
higher figure than the bare cost, and more 
often at less than actual cost, as a semi- 
charitable institution, and, to a large part 
of our population, a missionary society. As 
dispassionately and dryly as becomes the 


| statement of statistical facts, we have shown 


The Levites seem to have been better pro- | 


vided for than the Christian ministry. This 
consecrated tribe, considerably less than a 
thirtieth part of the population, received 
one-tenth of the whole produce of the 
land, besides other things of value. If it 
be said that the Levites were charged with 
a wider range of duty than the maintenance 
of religious service, that they acted as 
magistrates, judges, and teachers, a similar 
fact is true to a considerable extent of the 


pastors of our churches, not a few of whom | 


can testify that it is their “ outside duties,” 
and work not directly connected with their 
pastoral charge, that press most heavily. 

As to the heathen, we know that it costs 


them, in their comparative poverty, much | 
| the Jews to support theirs, and less than it 


more to support heathenism than we in our 
prosperity expend upon Christianity. The 
average annual expenditure in one of the 
pagodas of Travancore (Hindostan) is 
$450,000. The annual expenditure on one 
idol in the temple of Khundoba is $30,000. 
The Rev. Dr. Duff states that $2,500,000 
has been expended in Hindostan on a single 
religious festival. As a specimen of the 
liberality of individuals in the maintenance 
of superstition, a single person at Benares 
gave at one time upward of $1,500,000. 
The support of the priesthood is to those 
heathen a heavy burden. The average 
number of priests attached to each temple 
in Bangkok, Siam, is one hundred. 
people of Siam pay for the support of 
Buddhism an average of over $3 for each 
inhabitant of the kingdom. ‘Taking into 
account the difference in the wages of day- 
laborers in Siam and the United States, a 
similar degree of liberality in this country 
would constitute for the support of Christi- 
anity $60 a year for each inhabitant, or 
nearly two and a half billions of dollars,— 
a greater sum than our whole national debt. 

To sum up the results of our compari- 
sons : 


The | 





We have found that it costs less to | 


that no such pecuniary return is made on 
investments in an education for the church 
as on investments regularly made in other 
lines ; that no such compensation is granted 
by the wealthiest churches to the ablest 
pastors, as is commonly granted by large 
secular corporations to those at their head ; 
that service in the lyceum is more highly 
paid than service in the church, even where 
the same individual serves in each; that 
concerts and theaters cost more than 
churches; that various articles of luxury, 
and even our very dogs, make a larger 
figure in our expenses than the subsistence 
of the ministers of the churches; and, finally, 
that it costs Christians less to support their 
religious institutions than it anciently cost 


now costs the heathen to support theirs. 
To have shown thus that the church is the 
feast expensive of our institutions, is indeed 
not precisely the same, as we remarked at 
the outset, as showing that retrenchment 
in its expenses is uncalled for. But now 
that it is so evident in what order the church 
should take its turn along with or after other 
things in the process of retrenchment, how 
far does the situation differ from not taking 
its turn at all ? 

And now, furthermore, we have not fully 
seen what it costs to carry on a church, 
when we have answered the question mainly 
in the comparative. A part of the cost that 
ought, in a complete statement of the case, 
to be put absolutely, is the cost to the prin- 
cipal worker himself. In order that it may 
not cost a society more than the traditional 
amount which seems convenient to them, it 
frequently costs their minister an amount 
of self-denial, or a draft upon other resources, 
that he feels inconvenient. There are 
churches owing debts that could be paid, 
if the debtors pleased ; but the debt is al- 
lowed to stand, year after year, and the 
minister’s salary is made enough less to 
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meet the interest. There are churches that 
crave something “finer” than hearty con- 
gregational singing, and the minister's sal- 
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| removal every three or four years. 


ary is made enough less to pay a trained | 


quartette, without any extra tax on the devo- 
tees of artistic music. There are churches 
that think it essential for them to give 
largely to the heathen,—which is right,— 
but they make the minister’s salary enough 
less to send their contributions for the for- 
eign field up to what the treasurer of the 
missionary board regards as “a gratifying 
figure ;” thus falling into that neglect of 
home interests which the Apostle rebukes 
as a heathenish inconsistency in Christians. 
Well-to-do churches are found in the cities 
and large towns of New England (where 
the cost of living is higher than in most 
parts of our country) that give their minis- 
ters $2,000, and spend $850 on music; or 
give him $2,500, and spend $1,500 for in- 
terest. One such in Eastern Massachusetts 
was recently expending $1,500 for interest, 
and $1,500 for pastor’s salary. “The Con- 
gregationalist ” recently mentioned churches 
who give their pastors $600, while send- 
ing $1,000 off in charities ; or $1,000, while 
loving distant neighbors at the rate of 
$1,600. /¢ costs these ministers just so many 
hundred dollars a year each to take care of 
the church debt, or to keep the quartette, 
or to send off the large donation to the 
missionary society. Not that the heathen 
ever get too much; but the total sum raised 
by such churches is stingy and ill-divided. 

A great many churches also act on 
the principle of giving the pastor the least 
that he will consent to take, rather than 
what is clearly sufficient for an unstraitened 
living. “We got our new minister for 
$1,400, but we would have given $1,600 
rather than have missed getting him.” That 
New England church made $200 a year 
out of its pastor at the start. “A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” But it cost Aim 
something in books, in domestic help, in 
various comforts. When in any cluster of 
churches a single one abandons this selfish 
principle for a more generous one, it is re- 
garded with disfavor by the others, as dis- 
turbing a sort of “balance of power,” and 
compelling them to do more. And “the 
custom of the churches in our county,” is 
often used by large and flourishing churches 
as an effective argument for the continuance 
of the miserly policy. 

Together with this, the instability of the 


pastoral relation must be admitted into the | 
The average pastor may expect a 


account. 








In 
Massachusetts, the average duration of a 
pastorate in the Congregational denomi- 
nation is five years. A recent writer in 
“The Watchman and Reflector” says of 
six-sevenths of the Baptist churches in the 
same State that “the average length of the 
pastorates reported is less than three years.” 
In most denominations some unemployed 
time is the frequent result of these changes. 
And those cases are rare, where enough has 
been pared from the narrow margin of the 
income of the years of work, to carry the 
removing pastor over to another term with- 
out either some extra privations, or extra 
drafts on,patrimonial or other resources. 
And yet this very class of men, on whom 
the actual cost of carrying on our churches 
bears most heavily, are generally the largest 
givers (proportionately speaking) in the 
community. In the charities of the church 


| also, the pastor is commonly the largest 
proportionate giver. In raising the“ Woolsey 





Fund” for Yale College, the clergy gave, 
proportionately to their means, more liber- 
ally than any other class of graduates. In 
times of scarcity and distress they are not 
disposed to evade their share of the general 
burden. Both from city and country, cases 
frequently get reported of pastors request- 
ing a reduction of salary, from regard 
to the diminished resources of the people. 
Frequently also it occurs, that the pastor 
who is invited to a larger church, and larger 
salary, declines the tempting inducement 
out of attachment to the smaller and less 
lucrative charge, and in this way becomes 
a virtual contributor to its current expenses 
of a larger annual sum than any of his pros- 
perous parishioners. 

It is the Christian pastor’s glory, however, 
that by the grace of God he is the principal 
bearer of the burdens of that Gospel on 
which the most precious interests of man- 
kind depend. If worthy of his high calling, 
he adopts the declaration of the great 
Apostle,—* I seek not yours but you,” and 
counts even its privations a cross of honor, 
esteeming it “more blessed” to be the 
largest giver than the largest receiver. 

The facts and comparisons of this paper 
are brought forward with no forgetful- 
ness of the great burdens of the times; 
rather with a tender mindfulness of the 
reverses that have befallen the general 
prosperity. The storm, however is pass- 
ing, and a period of reconstruction, with 
prudence and economy, is at hand. By all 
means let us now have economy every- 
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where,—in doing business, in the style of 
living, in government, and also in that in- 
stitution where it would seem that we have 
a good deal of it already. It is the result 
of an improving civilization to reduce waste 
everywhere; and religion is as hostile to 
waste as civilization is. But that economy 
is the thriftiest which is the most intelligent, 
and an intelligent economy is distilled from 
facts. While we are talking about retrench- 
ing our “ patronage ” of this and that thing, 


it needs be understood that the community 
is the church’s beneficiary rather than its 
patron. A storm-wrenched ship had better 
cast overboard a ton of cargo than a hun 
dred-weight of provisions. Retrenchment 
is perilous that meddles with the necessities 
of life, especially of moral and religious life. 
Any economy is unwise that cheapens men’s 
estimate of the importance of that institution 


| which stands in our civilization asthe bulwark 


| 


of law, liberty, virtue, education and religion. 


EMMANUEL. 


Our from the depths of the ages, 
Swells the yearning of mortals,— 
Pain-burthened chorus of spirits, 
Watching the East for a ray. 
Quickens humanity’s heart-blood 
With the expected redemption 
Ages to ages traditioned— 
Day !—but how long ere the day! 


Through the mythic and mystic 
Visions of Brahma and Indra, 
Where by great rivers the sages 


Ponder and watch through the night— | 


Breathe like a breath of the morning, 

Legends of God made incarnate— 

Haste to our hope, O Expected! 
Rise on the nations, O Light! 


Out from hot deserts where nomads 

Kneel to grim, featureless idols 

Hewn from the rocks and the way-stones, 
Soft—what a melody ran! 

Sweetly a whisper of angels, , 

Making a hush where it passes, 

Steals through the wild chant of frenzy— 
Murmurs—a God shall be man! 


Like an ethereal fragrance 
Thrills the world’s soul a strange rapture, 
All the wild tribes and the nations 
Hither and thither they run— 
Crying: “We hear the Evangel— 
Hear the near rustling of pinions— 
Who shall reveal us the wonder? 
Where is the deed God has done?” 


In their dim stone-builded chamber 

Rabbis are met and sanhedrim 

Ponder perplexed—what forebodeth 
Portent and sign that we trace? 

Fade from their grasp the pale phantoms 

Princes and Pontifis of Israel ; 

Low burn the lamps of the Temple; 
White light o’erfloodeth all space. 


Lo!—for ’tis night in Judea; 
Over the sheep-trodden pastures, 
Hark! ’tis the angels are singing— 

Calm grow the night-hours to morn. 
Clasped in the arms of a mother, 
Shepherds before him adoring, 

Glory to God in the Highest! 
’Tis the God-babe that is born! 


God-born and maid-born! Creator! 


| Savior, and making man Godlike! 


Lives in the world its Redeemer— 
And the world knoweth Him not. 


| Down through the length of the ages 


In the world ever shall live He, 


| Still the Almighty, the Savior— 


Still the denied or forgot. 


Bursts forth and swells like a tempest 
Tumult of false priests and prophets— 
Looking afar for the morning, 
Saying—no morning doth come; 
Guessing what God is and is not— 
Guessing if God is or is not— 
Preaching to crowds that loud babble, 
Asking of graves that lie dumb. 


See! the star over the manger 
Sunders the depths of the darkness, 
Guides to the cradle the peoples 
Far from the east and the west; 
Calmly the Babe rests in slumber— 
Rises the day-dawn eternal— 
Here let us kneel with the shepherds, 
Let us adore and find rest! 
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The Chinese in California. 


WE have all had our laugh over Bret Harte’s 
“Tleathen Chinee,” and particularly over the pas- 
sage which declares “We are ruined by Chinese 
cheap labor,” and which also contains the record of 
Ah Sin’s discomfiture at the hand of Bill Nye, for 
the crime of holding more aces in his sleeve than his 
antagonist. 
“remedial agency” which he so promptly adopted 
in the case cited, form the finest satire on the Cali- 
fornia enemies of the Chinaman that was ever 
uttered. We have all read, too, “ Miss Malony on 
the Chinese Question,’ which, though given in 
characteristic prose, is not inferior in its way to Mr. 
Harte’s poem. These two satirical and humorous 
productions have in them a vast amount of truth and 
common sense. In the latter, Mrs. Dodge touches 
the question of national prejudice, and in the former, 
Mr. Harte deals with the question of industrial and 
political economy. 

A few months ago, we published two articles on 
the Chinese in California. One of them, written by 
a lady, was a record of personal experience in the 
employment of Chinese servants. The other treated 
of the general subject of Chinese immigration, in its 
social, industrial and political aspects. We have 
waited for a reply to these communications, because 
there are always two sides to every question; and 
we supposed that the Chinese would have friends 
enough who were willing to speak a just, if not a 
kind word for them. We have waited up to the 
time of writing this article in vain, and we propose 
to say a word for ourselves—such a word as a man 
may say on general principles, with perhaps an 
inadequate knowledge of facts. 

The Irish immigrant—we mean only the ignorant 
and laboring Irish immigrant—has always hated any 
race and any nationality that has been brought into 
competition with him in common labor. The negro 
has always been the Irishman’s ééte noir, quite 
independently of his color. It seems to be natural 
for an Irishman to hate a negro, and the hatred 
comes entirely from the fact that he regards him as 
a competitor in common labor. Here, in New York, 
we have had a small specimen of the hatred of an 
Irishman for an Italian—not that the Italian has 
base blood in him, or is his enemy in matters of 
religion, for the Italian is his Catholic brother, and 
the fellow-countryman of his Pope. He is simply 
jealous of him as a laborer; and the Italians would 
only need to settle in New York in sufficiently large 
numbers to develop this jealousy into violent and 
disgraceful manifestations. We state these facts 
simply in illustration of the way in which the Irish- 
man would naturally regard the importation of 
150,000 Chinese laborers at San Francisco. With 


his nature, and his adoption of the idea, either that 
he has a right to all the common labor that is to be 
done, or that any other common laborer will inter- 
fere with his prosperity, it would be impossible for 


him to look upon Chinese immigration with any- 
thing but disfavor. This disfavor he would manifest 


Bill Nye’s course of reasoning, and the | 





in the way in which he manifests it toward the 
negro and the Italian. “We are ruined by Chinese 
cheap labor,” he would say, and, therefore, he would 
“go for that heathen Chinee.” 

So, whatever of Irish opposition there may be in 
San Francisco to the importation of the Chimaman, 
and whatever of maltreatment the latter may suffer 
from Irish boots and Irish influence, are sufficiently 
explained. The Irishman would be most unlike 
himself if he failed to look upon the Chinaman pre- 
cisely as he looks upon the African and the laboring 
Italian. He does not oppose him with brutal weap- 
ons because he 1s a heathen, for he would treat the 
Catholic Italian in the same way, under the same 
circumstances; but because he and the Chinaman 
have the same thing to dispose of, wz... common 
labor. 

There is still another influence which is naturally 
hostile to the Chinaman. This influence is not so 
powerful here as it would be in England. We 
allude to the influence of the trades unions. The 
members of these societies are, by their institutions 
and policy, necessarily the foes of any body of 
laborers who remain outside of their lines and 
beyond their control. It is not necessary that this 
body of laborers should be Chinese. It 1s only 
necessary that they should be laborers who choose 
to be independent of them. This fact is illustrated 
every day in the year in New York. All the per- 
suasives are employed and all the penalties are 
imposed which can be used with safety to keep men 
from working in “wild shops,’’ whose proprietors 
choose to manage their own business. The abuse 
of the tongue, social ostracism, and, in too many 
instances, violence, are resorted to, to bring and hold 
men within their own ranks. It is not the Irishman, 
the Italian, the Chinaman, or the negro, that the 
trades unions care for, as such, but it is the inde- 
pendent laborer, who works at whatever, and at 
whatever wages, he may choose. Now it is impos- 
sible that these organizations should regard with 
favor the importation of an alien population, pos- 
sessing rare ingenuity and adaptiveness to a wide 
circle of industry, yet entirely outside of their pos- 
sible control. 

We are not upon the ground, and it is impossible 
for us to judge how much of the enmity to the 
Chinese that reigns at San Francisco is attributable 
to the two causes that have been mentioned. That 
enough of it to make these Chinese very uncomfort- 
able and unsafe is to be traced to these causes, 
nobody can doubt, though he may live on the other 
side of the globe. If it were all wiped out, we fancy 
that the “heathen Chinee ” would be very comfort- 
able in California. 

It is tossed in the teeth of the Chinaman that he 
is a heathen, that he is an opium-eater, that he sends 
his money home, that he does not bring his wife 




















and family with him, but does bring prostitutes ; that 
he is filthy, that the quarters he inhabits are breed- 
ers of disease, that he is a gambler, etc. It is a fair 
question to ask, in the face of these charges, whether 
the treatment meted out to this heathen has been 
such that he sees a marked superiority of Christian- 
ity over heathenism. About how impressive is the 
Christian lesson imparted to a heathen by the unre- 
buked toe of a hoodlum’s boot? What would a 
heathen naturally think of a Christianity that greets 
him with a howl on his landing, and follows him 
with discriminating laws and regulations, and public 
contempt, and private, unhindered abuse during all 
the time of his residence? The charge of heathen- 
ism is just a trifle absurd. And, again, if the China- 
man smokes opium, who drinks whisky? If he has 
prostitutes, whose unrebuked example does he fol- 
low? If he sends money home, it is precisely what 
the Irish have been doing, in the most filial, broth- 
erly and praiseworthy way for the last century. If 
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he comes to California without his wife, he does | 


simply what tens of thousands of Californians have 


done since immigration into the State began. If he 


is a gambler, how long is it since gambling went | 


out of fashion in California? If his quarters are 
filthy, why does not the health-board, or why do 
not the city authorities, attend to their duties ? 

We ask these questions not because we suppose 
they decide anything, but because, in our ignorance, 
we would like to know. In the East, the prejudice 
against our -heathen brother John in California 
seems a little unreasonable, and we want more light. 
We have been in the habit of welcoming all other 
nationalities. We are strangely insensitive to the 
importation of thousands of criminals and scamps 
and scalawags from Europe, and we cannot yet feel 
sure that the importation of the Chinaman is not a 
better thing, on the whole. He certainly is indus- 
trious, he minds his own business, and, so far as we 
have seen him here, he does an honest day’s work, 
which is more than can be said of a good many 
Christian laborers whom we have around us. Of 
one thing, at least, we are sure. No people can hold 
a large body of men in contempt, and regard them 
with hatred, and treat them like beasts, without 
demoralizing themselves. That thing has been 
tried, and tried in this country, too. The Califor- 
nians cannot afford to have the Chinaman with them, 
unless they can treat him like a man. They must 
either do this, or the Chinaman must go. To hold 
a fellow-man in fixed contempt, to spit upon him 
unrebuked, simply because he is of another race, or 


| 





is supposed, in the competitions of life, to interfere | 


with one’s prosperity, is simply to lapse from Chris 
tianity into barbarism. And that, in its own time, 
will produce results in which the Chinese will not 
be interested, except as observers. 


The Morai Value of Physical Strength. 


THE American scholar and thinker is by rule a 
dyspeptic. He is a razor-faced, lantern-jawed, thin, 
nervous man. This is partly the effect of climate, 
and partly that of diet and regimen. In the old 





| remains, and we are obliged to accept it. 
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days of bran bread, and prayers before daylight in the 
colleges, and long morning walks before breakfast, 
and suicidal, consumptive habits, it required a pretty 
tough man to live through his studies at all. We 
are now doing this thing better, but we have not yet 
reached the highest outcome of the change, and shall 
not reach it, probably, for several generations. But 
we have come to the recognition of the fact that it 
does not toughen a man to reduce his diet, to cut 
him short in sleep, to take long walks on an empty 
stomach, and to indulge in cold baths when there is 
no well-supported vitality to respond to them. We 
have come to the conviction that, for a useful public 
life, brains are of very little account if there are no 
muscles to do their bidding. In short, we have 
learned that without high physical vitality, the pro- 
foundest learning, the most charming talents, and 
the best accomplishments are of little use to a public 
man, in whatever field of professional life he may be 
engaged. 

So, the men whom we used to starve, we feed. 
We bid them take all the sleep they desire. We 
assemble them daily in gymnasia, and train them to 
the development of every muscle of their frames. 
We encourage sports on the land and on the water. 
We try to raise a sound and powerful animal, in the 
place of the sickly and feeble one of former times, 
that the mind may have a source of vitality behind 
it, and the largest possible fund of executive power. 
This is all well, and it cannot fail to tell in good 
results sooner or later. We have still much to learn, 
but we are working in the right direction. 

To the orator and public speaker, it seems as if a 
high physical vitality were the very first condition of 
success. The finest sermon that ever was preached 
will fall dead upon the average congregation, if it is 
not backed by a strong man. The voice that does 
not tire, but matches the thought it utters, however 
strong and high it may be; the action which is the 
outcome of what seems to be an exhaustless force ; 
the magnetism of superabundant physical power,— 
these win their way, even if the brain and its culture 
be not superlative. Weak men and weaker women 
are attracted and moved in ‘a way they do not under- 
stand by splendid health. They delight in the 
manifestations of physical strength. It relieves 
them of all drain upon their sympathies, and acts 
upon them with a stimulating charm. A thousand 
sermons, constructed by the finest brains the country 
possesses, and warmed all through with love and 
zeal, fall dead every Sunday, which, if they were 
preached by strong men, would work miracles of 
movement and transformation. Weak lungs and a 
shattered physique, drawn upon for power by the 
force of a struggling will, are always a tax upon the 
popular sympathy, while untiring spontaneity of 
physical power stimulates and refreshes. The prac- 
tical difference between them the difference 
between being filled and being exhausted Churches 
languish on every hand, with the noblest and best 
trained men in their pulpits, simply because those 
men are physically feeble. We may quarrel with 
the fact, and say that it is unreasonable, but the fact 
Mr. 
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Moody, with his iron physique, that seems to know 
no fatigue, can speak to and hold his tens of thou- 
sands daily, week after week, though he have but 


| and they have become rovers, nominally looking 


little culture, while his superiors in education and | 


every direct exhibition of brain power, lacking his 
wonderful physical vitality, could neither attract his 
audiences nor hold them. 

The two great men of the Brooklyn pulpit are 
splendid men physically, and they never could have 
been the powers they are had they been otherwise. 
Dr. Chapin and Robert Collyer, though fine and 
strong in intellectual fiber, are not so exceptionally 
remarkable in that particular as to account for their 
long, strong hold upon the public mind. The two 
Boston preachers who draw the largest crowds, Mr. 
Phillips Brooks and Mr. Murray, are men of entirely 
exceptional physique—hard to be matched anywhere 
in the world, for size and strength. It is an inspi- 
ration to look at them. Their presence is magnetic. 
They exercise a charm which can only come from 
complete manhood—the equipoise of thought and 
intent with voice and might. If we turn to our 
own city, and see where the crowds are, we shall 
find them at Dr. Hall’s and Dr. Taylor's. Mr. 
Hepworth’s church, too, is usually a crowded one. 
It is no dishonor to these men to say that the people 
do not flock to them because they preach the best 
sermons to be heard in New York. There are 
a dozen pulpits furnished with as good brains as 
these. The simple truth is that if they were called 
upon to preach with a slender physique and a weak 
voice, their crowds would leave them. They are 
large, strong, healthy men. America does not pro- 
duce enough of these, and so we were obliged to 
import some of them. The Brick Church has called a 
pastor from London, and he is one of the same kind 
—strong enough not only to do an immense amount 
of pastoral work, but to preach without fatigue, per- 
form the duties of a professorship, take charge of 
school matters in his own district, and carry through 
all the side work that comes to a man in his position. 
The church went for that man simply because it 
could not find him here. It is no dishonor to our 
theological institutions to go out of the country for 
such men, because America does not raise enough 
of them for her own use. When we produce them 
in sufficient numbers, we shall not be obliged to 
import them. And when we fully comprehend the 
fact that the body has quite as much to do with pul- 
pit usefulness as the heart and the mind, and that 
one of the first conditions of that usefulness is high 
physical vitality, we shall give physical culture the 
attention that it demands, and ultimately raise our 
own preachers. 


The Disease of Mendicancy. 


some recent utterance, 


An English paper, in 








reminded the American nation of the appearance of 


an unmistakable evidence that it is growing old. 
It possesses “the tramp.” The war left with us, 
as war always leaves in every country, a great 
number of men utterly demoralized. The hard 
times have cut them loose from remunerative work, 


for employment, but really looking for life without 
it. They have lost their self-respect if they ever 
had any, lost their love of steady industry, lost all 
desire for independence, lost.their sense of manhood 
and of shame, and have imbibed the incurable dis- 
ease of mendicancy. We mistake the nature of the 
case entirely, if we suppose that better times and 
fair wages for all, would cure these men, and relieve 
the country of their presence and their support. 
Leprosy is not more incurable than mendicancy. 
When the disease has once fastened itself upon a 
man,—when, through long months or years, he has 
willingly and gladly lived on the industry of others, 
and roamed around without a home,—he becomes a 
hopeless case, and nothing but the strong arm of the 
law can make him a self-supporting man. 

The same is true of the dead-beat, who is only 
“the tramp” of the city. He is not so humble a 
man as the country tramp. He dresses better and 
supports himself by different methods. He is the 
man who wants to get to Boston or Baltimore, 
where he has friends. He is the man who has just 
arrived from the South, having run as far as New 
York to get away from the yellow fever, or whatever 
trouble may be in progress there at the date of his 
application. He is the man who wishes to get 
money to bury his wife or child. Or, he is about 
to receive funds, but is in a starving condition, and 
wants something to assist him in “ bridging over.” 
If you happen to have been born in Vermont, he 
comes to you asa Vermonter. Perhaps he comes 
to you because you and he happen to have the same 
name. There is no end to the lies he can tell, and 
does tell. We have some very genteel and high 
and mighty dead-beats in New York, who never 
stoop to beg, but rise to borrow, and forget to pay. 
We know of one woman here, claiming to be pro- 
ductively literary, who apparently lives well on the 
funds which a bright and sweet-faced daughter bor- 
rows for her. Now all these people are hopelessly 
diseased. ‘They can never be restored to sound 
manhood and womanhood. What is worse than all 
the rest is that they perpetuate their mendicancy 
through their families. So we have the tramps and 
the dead-beats, and the regular old-fashioned pau- 
pers, and they are all alike, with some exceptions, 
perhaps, in.favor of the regular old-fashioned pau- 
pers; for now and then there is one of these who, 
much against his will, has been forced by circum- 
stances into pauperism. 

What are we to do with these people? How is 
this disease to be treated? These questions de- 
mand an early answer, for the evils to which they 
relate are increasing with alarming rapidity. There 
is the general feeling that they will take care of 
themselves, so soon as prosperous times shall re- 
turn; but, as we have already said, this is a mistake. 
The dead-beat will never reform. The tramp will 


| be a tramp for life, shifting from country to city as 
his comforts may demand, and ready to be led into 
any mischief which will give him grub and grog. 
There ought to be, this very winter, in every State 
in the Union, such laws passed as will restrain the 
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wanderers, and force them to self-support in some 
public institution. A standing commission of va- 
grancy should be instituted in every large city, and 
every ccunty in the tand; and institutions of indus- 
try established for the purpos of making these men 
self-supporting, and of curing them of their wretch- 
ed disease. We have lu..atic asylums, not only for 
the benefit of the lunatics, but for the relief of the 
community, and among the dead beats and tramps 
we have an enormous number of men who are just 
as truly diseased as the maddest man in Utica, or at 
the Bloomingdale Asylum. Something must be 
done with them, and done at once, if we are to have 
any comfort by day or safety by night; for men 
who are so demoralized as to beg from choice, and 
lie by profession, have but to take a single step to 
land in ruffianism. Already they intimidate, and 
rob and murder, to get the means to support their 
useless lives. 

It is only last year that we heard of a force of five 
hundred of them approaching a Western city, to the 
universal alarm of the inhabitants. The disclosures 
connected with the recent fraudulent registration in 
this city show how easy it is, under the lead of 
demagogues, to assemble them by tens of thousands 
at any point desired, and how readily they can be 
induced to perjure their souls for bread and beer. 
These facts menace both our homes and our liber- 
ties. It is not a tramp, here and there, such as we 
have at all times; but it is an army of tramps that 
can be brought together on the slightest occasion, 





for any deed of rascality and blood which it may 
please them to engage in. The evil has come upon 
us so noiselessly—so almost imperceptibly—that it 
is hard for us to realize that we are tolerating, and 
feeding for nothing, a huge brood of banditti, 
who will ultimately become as monstrous and 
as disgraceful to our country and to Christian 
civilization as the banditti of Greece or Southern 
Italy. 

The one fact which we wish to impress upon the 
people, and upon legislators, in this article, is, that 
the evil which we are describing and commenting 
upon is not one that will cure itself,—is not one 
that will be cured by returning national prosperity, 
—is not one that will be cured by driving tramps 
from one State into another,—and is a hopelessly 
demoralizing mental disease. It must be taken 
hold of vigorously, and handled efficiently and 
wisely. There is not a month to be lost. Thus far 
in the history of the country we have been singularly 
free from any pauperism but that which we have 
imported from the great European repositories of 
pauperism. But matters have changed. The tramps 
are not all foreigners. They are, to a very consid- 
erable number, our own American flesh and blood, 
and unless we are willing to see the country drift 
into the condition of the older peoples of the world, 
where mendicancy has grown to be a gigantic bur- 
den and curse, and pauperism a thing of hopeless 
heredity, we must do something to check the evil, 
and do it at once. 
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“CHARLOTTE BRONTE: A Monograph,”’ is the 
title of a series of papers which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, October, and November (1876) numbers of 
“Macmillan’s Magazine.’’ In these papers the 
story of Charlotte Bronté’s life is retold with the 
assistance of the original letters written by Miss 
Bronté to some friend unknown to the public, and 
with the still more valuable assistance of the original 
letters to Charlotte’s friend, “ E.,’’ of which Mrs. 
Gaskell made such large use in the biography. The 
writer in “ Macmillan” speaks of the parts now printed 
of the latter correspondence as hitherto unpublished, 
overlooking the fact that copies of some three hun- 
dred of the letters to“ E.”” (Miss E. N., of York- 
shire, England) were placed by that lady in the 
hands of Mr. John Bigelow, for the purpose of 
publication in America; and that a selection from 
unpublished portions appeared in four monthly 
parts of “Hours at Home” (the predecessor of 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY) for the year 1870, namely, 
in the numbers for June, July, August and Septem- 
ber of that year; so that while some of the letters, and 
parts of letters to “ E.”” now printed in “ Macmillan ” 
have, in fact, never been in print before, a great many 
of them were read in this country six years ago. The 
motive which led to this publication was stated by 

Vou. XIII.—27. 
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“E.” in the introduction to her “ Reminiscences of 
Charlotte Bronté,” a very interesting illustrated paper 
which appeared in SCRIBNER for May, 1871. This 
motive was the desire to defend her friend’s memory 
from “ the oft-made charge of irreligion.”. She hoped 
that the publication would “not fail to show with 
deep truth that her religion, though it did not mani- 
fest itself in phraseology and shibboleth, yet existed 
in a higher and better sense, finding its expression in 
the thought and action which spring from trustful, 
obedient faith.” As the actual labor of selecting 
the unpublished letters for “Hours at Home” 
was performed by the present writer, the state- 
ment will not be considered invidious that the 
letters are read to much greater advantage in the 
biographical setting given them by the writer in 
“ Macmillan.”” T. Wemyss Reid has not only made 
use of the original letters, and of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
book, but has apparently had the benefit of acquaint- 
ance with intimate friends of the sisters. We should 
be glad if, hereafter, no edition of the Gaskell biog- 
raphy should be permitted to appear without this 
monograph as an appendix ; and the addition also of 
“ E.’s” Reminiscences,” above referred to, would 
be an advantage. 

We might wonder at the extraordinary misunder- 
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standing of the character of Charlotte Bronté 
on the part of persons of cultivation in England, had 
we not so fresh an instance of a somewhat similar 
misunderstanding of our own Hawthorne in his own 
country. It was said of her that she was odd, that 
she was morbid, and, most astonishing of all, that 
she was coarse. Even Mrs. Gaskell, who ought to 
have known better, did not deny “the existence of 
coarseness in her works.” It is pleasant to see that 
the writer in “ Macmillan” not only takes a clearer 
view of the subject, but does not flinch from publish- 
ing the following expression of opinion by Charlotte 
herself—an expression which is carefully omitted 
from one of the letters as printed by Mrs. Gaskell, 
and which, we believe, does not appear anywhere in 
the biography : 


’ 


“Twas aware * * * that some persons thought proper 
pe prop 


to take exceptions at ‘ Jane Eyre,’ and that for their own sakes 
I was sorry, as I invariably found them individuals in whom 
the animal largely predominated over the intellectual—persons 
by nature coarse, by inclination sensual, whatever they might 
be by education and principle.” 


Most of his readers, we think, will dissent from 
what appears to be Mr. Reid’s opinion of George 
Eliot, as expressed on page 17 of the November 
“ Macmillan,” but will agree very heartily with his 
closing remark, that “ by her life,even more than by 
her labors, the author of ‘Jane Eyre’ must always 
teach us those lessons of courage, self-sacrifice, and 
patient endurance of which our poor humanity 
stands in such pressing and constant need.” 





IN HIS SKETCH of John Burroughs, Mr. Benton 
quotes as applicable to the later author what Lowell 
says of White’s “ Natural History of Selborne’’— 
“Open the book where you will, it takes you out-of- 
doors.” There is, in fact, a good deal in common 
between the last-century English writer on out-door 
subjects and the writings of the young American. 
Imagine the quaint and delightful White brought up 
on Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman, and set to writ- 
ing “articles ” for American magazines, instead of 
letters to Thomas Pennant, Esq., and the Honorable 
Daines Barrington,—and you have your John Bur- 
roughs. 

Burroughs says, in his “ Touches of Nature,” that 
he suspects that, “after all, it makes but little differ- 
ence to which school you go, whether to the woods 
or to the city. A sincere man learns pretty much 
the same thing in both places.” Certainly there is 
a great deal of savage life in the city. It is notori- 
ous that the higher animal traits, as well as the 
baser, show themselves in men and women. It is 
often said of persons that they remind one of a fox, 
or a lion, or a donkey, or a hen with one chicken. We 
have heard a certain young man’s conversational 
habit happily described by comparison with a hare. 
“At first he peeps out of the brush, looks around, gets 
scared, and runs back. Then he peeps forth again, 
and as quickly disappears. By and by he runs out 
and frisks around with perfect confidence.”” Boyesen 
says that Tourguéneff makes you think of a splendid 
horse. Emerson’s side-face certainly reminds you 


of an eagle; and in public speaking his sharp sen- 





tences come from him in such a way that one might 
say that he strikes with his beak. Picture a coun- 
tenance which combines the ferret’s sharpness and 
persistency with the dignity and charm of genius, 
and you will have in your mind’s eye a face like 
Essipoff’s. 





A WRITER in “The New York Times” calls Mr. 
Walter Fisher to account for the remark that to 
“London every writer in the United States, on sub- 
jects not local, looks for his final patent of literary 
nobility.” The “Times” writer says that this 
notion has for years ceased to have any truth what- 
ever. “A genuine literary man,” he says, “ will 
always write the thoughts which are the results of 
his life, and he will always write them to the people 
among whom he has lived. The impression abroad 
appears to be that an American poet chalks up his 
lines in the air, to be read over the heads of his own 
countrymen through the lorgnettes of Englishmen. 
On the contrary, he writes as he speaks, to his 
friends, to the people he knows. If those beyond 
the sea hearken likewise, it is a matter of consider- 
able, though of decidedly secondary, importance; if 
they do not hear him, he ought to be, indeed he cer- 
tainly is, very well content with his own great and 
proper audience near at hand.” A recent example, 
if any were needed, of American independence of 
English literary judgment, is the reception accorded 
to the poem “ Deirdré.”” While the cheerful state- 
ment of the advertisement, that it was “ pronounced 
by one and all the greatest poem of modern times,” 
may not have been strictly accurate; and while the 
newspaper rumor that a famous professor had made 
a similar remark is also to be taken with a grain of 
salt—still it is very certain that there was no wait- 
ing on the part of the critical chorus for some one 
on the other side of the Atlantic to set the pitch. 
The book has been judged upon its merits. Itisa 
good book, and so has been praised highly and with 
discrimination. 

What is true with regard to American authors is 
more particularly true with regard to American 
painters—by American painters we mean now the 
painters who live and work at home, and not those 
who have become, by residence, Englishmen, or 
Italians, or Frenchmen. The home reputation of 
our home painters is entirely home-made. The 
names of but few of them (and these, nearly with- 
out exception, not the best) are familiar to English 
critics. If you should give an English critic the 
catalogue of an Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, of New York, he would be completely 
at a loss to determine merely from the list of names 
the relative standing of the different painters, either 
in the estimation of the public or in the estimation of 
the cultured few. 





A GREAT deal has been said about the extraordi- 
nary interest shown by the public in the Art Depart- 
ment of the Great Exhibition, as well as in the Loan 
Collections on view in New York. The fact that 
Memorial Hall, and its annex, and the Academy, 
and the Fourteenth street Museum, have proved 
such “popular attractions’’ during the Centennial 
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summer, has been regarded as a most encouraging , joyed extraordinary advantages of home and foreign 


augury for “ American Art.” It certainly is a good 
and hopeful sign. It shows, perhaps, among other 
things, that “the public” understands when it is 
handsomely dealt by—when it is likely to get its 
money’s worth and its time’s worth. 

But there are other reflections that will occur to 
the thoughtful. It is evidently one thing to interest 
people in an exhibition of pictures, and another, and 
a slower process, to educate their taste in art. As 
a critic has already remarked, the picture which 
attracted most attention in Memorial Hall was 
Frith’s “ Marriage of the Prince of Wales.” It was 


more difficult to get near this picture than any other | 


in the building,—it was the great “card’’ of the 
show,—and yet, as a work of art, it is quite valueless. 
And not only was it evident that the great majority 





instruction ), but you cannot convey the skill in com- 
parison, the insight, the taste—at which the teacher 
himself has arrived through a life-time of experience 
and study added to fortunate natural sympathies and 
capacities. 

On our desk lies a little volume about “ English 
Literature,” one of Macmillan’s shilling primers. 
On the first page we find the following intelligent 
statement: 


_ “ By literature we mean the written thoughts and feelings of 
intelligent men and women arranged in a way which will give 
pleasure to the reader.” 


Now that is a formula which you can teach to a 
class of young people. But John Arbuckle defines 


| the same word as follows: 


of the jostling crowd of wonder-seekers were | 


attracted not by the best, but by the most showy 
and striking works, but it was equally evident, after 
the gentlemen of the committee had gone around with 
their cardboards, that these very gentlemen, selected 
to sit in judgment on account of their supposed 
exceptional education and accurate knowledge, were 
but little more gifted with good taste and discrimi- 
nation than the uncultured multitude. How often, 
indeed, is the distribution of medals or prizes for art 
work anything but a farce! (We believe there were 
two committees at work in Philadelphia, the first of 
which is said to have had more discrimination than 
the second ; but we speak of the general result as 
shown by the notices displayed upon the frames, in 
the last days of the Exhibition.) 

No; it is a long and subtile process this of edu- 
cating the taste either of the individual or of the 
public in art. It is like the building up of charac- 
ter in the man; the quickening of spiritual instincts ; 
the “ growth in grace,” about which the Methodists 
talk so much. And it is the same in all the arts. 
You can teach the knowledge of art by rote (some 
of the most pitiable art critics we ever knew had en- 
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Letters to a Young Mother: III. 
THE QUESTION OF DISCIPLINE. 

MY DEAR “How “/empus does fugit,” 
as the college boys used to say! To think your 
last letter has lain unanswered so long, and that 
baby is almost two years old! And besides, after all 
my long delay, | shall have to be so ungracious as 
to give you the bitter tonic of a little scolding,—I 
told you you’d repent asking my advice,—for, from 
the tone of your last letter, I am afraid you’re 
making one of the commonest mistakes of young 
mothers. You say you get almost discouraged ; 
your little boy has such a naughty temper, and it is 
so hard to make him obey you; you never would 
have believed that a child so young could be so self- 
willed and passionate. Will you think me very 
cruel if I tell you that I’m afraid you’re as much to 
blame as he is, and that the root of the difficulty is 





“ Literature is the confession of a vast number of interesting 
persons.” 

There are a great many intelligent men and women 
who have read a great many excellent books with 
not a little pleasure, and yet they might repeat this 
last definition by rote till doomsday and not know 
what under the sun it meant. There are others who 
would know what it meant on the thirtieth or fortieth 
repetition, and a few who would understand it at 
once. 





Essipoff. 


1 

Wuart is her playing like? 

I ask—while dreaming here beneath her music’s 
power. 

’Tis like the leaves of some sweet flower 

Which grows on a strong tree whose roots, oh 
deep they sink, 

Deep in the ground, that flower’s sweet life to 


drink. 
il. 


What is her playing like? 

’Tis like a bird 

Who sings in a wild wood, and never knows 
That its lone melody is heard 

By wandering mortal, who forgets his heavy woes. 


AND SOCIETY. 


too much sewing-machine and too little fresh air! 
You sit down in your nursery with the baby playing 
about on the floor, and take care of him and sew all 
day, going out but seldom,—isn’t that so? I can 
hear your answer already,—* Yes; but how can I 
help it? I can’t leave him much with the girl; the 
kitchen floor isn’t a fit place for him, and she’s too 
busy to take proper care ofhim. If I go out I must 
take him, and to stop and dress him and myself 
uses up so much time out of the very best part of 
the day, that I don’t seem to accomplish anything 
with my sewing. Besides, I am making him some 
of the sweetest little dresses, with such cunning lit- 
tle tucks, that I can’t bear to leave them.” 

And so you sew on, impatient at every inter- 
ruption. Your very interest in your work making 
you “hurry to see how it is going to look,” the 
atmosphere of the nursery growing more and more 
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charged with mental electricity and bad air, till finally 
the little fellow makes some request more unreason- 
able than any previous one, but which, if you were 
in your best estate, you would refuse so pleasantly 
or substitute something equally good so readily that 
he would be quite satisfied. Instead, you are pro- 
voked that he should ask anything more when you 
are half-killing yourself (as you think) for him now, 
and you give him an angry denial. Then comes a 
storm of angry crying; your irritated nerves respond 
with an equally angry (shall I say it? Oh! poor 
human nature, it’s true!) shake or even slap. He 
answers back saucily, or refuses to obey you, per- 
haps even strikes at you with his puny little hand, 
and then you mst punish him. But in what state 
of mind or body is either of you for that most diffi- 
cult and delicate task,—a just and fair punishment. 
The affair degenerates into an angry quarrel between 
a strong person and a very weak one. Well for 
you if, before the thing is over, the little fellow 
doesn’t say between his sobs, as I heard a child say 
once, “ Mamma, I didn’t mean to be naughty; but 
you deginned it, mamma!” 

With what a sinking heart and reproachful con- 
science you look back after your passion has cooled 
off, and very likely, unless you are a good deal wiser 
than most of us, feeling your injustice, you undo 
what little good your discipline may have done, by 
injudicious indulgence afterward. And—what has 
become of your sewing? Now, suppose you phil- 
osophically say, I might as well take care of this 
child out-of-doors as in the house; and so you and 
he go out for a walk, leaving your nursery windows 
open meanwhile. How changed everything is when 
you return! How much better he behaves! you 
say; and I doubt not if he could speak, he would say 
the same thing of you. “ But the dress isn’t finished 
that day.” No, but “as the life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment,” so are red cheeks better 
than white dresses, and a happy heart than a ruffle. 

Then on long hot summer afternoons there is a 
deal of moral suasion in a good bath, and fresh 
clothing, even if he has had his regular “ wash ” in 
the morning. I have seen three or four children 
behaving like a troop of snarling little savages, 
transformed by a course of cold water, hair brushes 
and a few clean clothes, into a company of pleasant, 
well-behaved, civilized little Christians. If children’s 
clothes are uncomfortable, either too tight or too 
loose, they will sometimes be cross from that alone. 
Think of the miseries children endure from tight 
skirt-bindings, loose under-waists that drag down on 
their shoulders, stockings that wont stay up, and 
hats that continually slip off! 

There will come times, too, when the child makes a 
direct issue against your authority. Such a moment 
is a very serious one, and no mother ought to enter 
upon the conflict without lifting-up of the heart to 
the source of all wisdom for guidance and discretion. 

You must remember that in this matter of gov- 
ernment you are aiming to teach your child not 
merely tomind you now, but how to govern himself 
when he grows up; for he will not always have you 
to teach him. You are to instruct him to have 





command over his passions, and appetites, and will, 
and inclinations, just as in learning to walk he 
learns how to control and use his muscles and sin- 
ews. Not to “break his will,’’ not to put him in 
subjection, but to teach him to control his will by 
his reason. To do this he must learn to obey you 
because it is right he should; because you are set 
over him as an authority for him till he is old 
enough to be an authority for himself; not because 
you have whipped him into a fear of you. I will 
not say that a child brought up on this principle will 
always spring at your bidding like a well-whipped 
hound; but I do think he can be trusted to obey 
you when you are away as well as when you are in 
sight, and will be competent to see the right from 
the wrong in any ordinary emergency of temptation. 

It is very important not to allow your punishment 
to be cumulative,—that is, not to heap one thing on 
top of another. Because a child has done wrong 
and been punished, to refuse him his good-night 
kiss, or something like that, is to a sensitive nature 
sometimes sheer cruelty. Remember that the child 
has not forfeited your love ; you are not angry with 
him, but with his offense, and may combine the 
strongest indignation against that, with the most 
loving tenderness and yearning over him. The 
punishment over, and the child repentant, consider 
the matter settled, and never allow any one to taunt 
him with it afterward. 

Another important thing is to give the child time 
enough to understand what you do want, and to see 
the reasonableness of your commands. Don’t 
spring at him in a highwayman, your-money-or- 
your-life fashion : “ Mind me instantly, or I'll thrash 
you.”” Many a child has been fairly startled into 
disobedience, by the suddenness of his parent’s com- 
mands, which aroused his natural resistance before 
he fairly comprehended what was wanted. Of 
course a parent must sometimes require instant and 
unhesitating obedience ; but when children are ac- 
customed to see that you have good reasons for 
your commands generally, they will obey without 
reasons when it is necessary they should. On this 
account punishments which give them time to think 
over matters are better than those which simply in- 
flict pain. For instance, if a child meddles mis- 
chievously, and you wish to teach him to let things 
alone,—tie up the offending hands, and make him 
sit still halfan hour. You don’t 4vrt him physically 
at all, as a “smart whipping”’ would; but the re- 
straint teaches him the lesson without pain. If he 
runs away,—tie up his feet. 

Perhaps I can explain myself more clearly by 
telling you a little incident which happened in my 
own family only a few days ago. You know what 
a quick-tempered, impetuous little whirlwind Mary 
was. She has wonderfully improved in self-control, 
and we haven’t had any “tantrums,” as she calls 
them, for some time. Just before dinner is always 
a bad time for discipline, for the best-tempered child 
is apt to be cross when hungry; therefore, avoid the 
occasion as carefully as you would a conflict with your 
servant girl on Monday. It was at that unlucky 


hour that I, unawares, and in the most innocent man- 
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ner, raised the demon of temper. Mary passed 
in front of me as I sat sewing. It is a bad habit of 
hers, and I pleasantly told her to go back and go 
behind my chair. To my amazement she flew into 
a passion, and though she threw herself angrily back 
into her place by the window, she absolutely refused 
to pass out behind my chair as I wished. What 
should Ido? Here was direct disobedience. She 
must obey me for her own good; but how should 
I make her do it? Punish her till she did? or ap- 
peal to her sense of right in the matter? In the 
calmest voice I could command in my surprise, I 
said to her: “ Mary, you know that it is perfectly 
right for mamma to ask you to do this. If you do 
it pleasantly, it wont take you a minute; but if you 
are cross and ugly about it, you will grow crosser 
and uglier every minute, until by and by mamma 
will have to punish you severely in some way.” 
Reaching over and kissing her forehead, I added, 
“Mamma doesn’t want to punish you, but you must 
do as I say; now how much better to do it of your 
own accord.” But there was no response to this: 
nothing but angry defiance in look and tone. I 
spoke more sternly this time—‘ Now, Mary, you 
must do as mamma asks you to, because it is right 
you should. Neither mamma nor you can go down 
to dinner till you come out behind the chair prop- 
erly; you are making us both very unhappy be- 
cause you are determined not to do right.” Still 
there was no relenting. I arose and made prepara- 
tions for dinner, showing that I expected she would 
do what was right,—a great help in itself sometimes, 
—then quietly seated myself again and waited. She 
was still angrily twisting herself about, and thumping 
on the window-sill. “ Mary,” said I very sadly, “ are 
you going to oblige me to make you mind me, by 
punishing you? Can’t you obey me because you love 
me and know what is right ? There is a very naughty 
spirit in your little heart now. That same naughty 
spirit makes grown-up people do very, very wicked 
things; are you going to let it have its own way 
now? If you do, by and by it will be a great deal 
stronger than you are.” 

“Why don’t you make me mind you?” she said 
sullenly. 

“ Because you know yourself just what you ought 
to do, and I want to give you a little chance to do 
right yourself. But I can’t wait a very great while. 
It you don’t do it of yourself, I shall Aeve to make 
you do it, because, my dear child, God has given 
you to me that I may teach you how to grow up to 
be a good woman, and if I don’t make you obey me, 
I shan’t be obeying Him.” 

I waited a few minutes in silence. Suddenly she 
flounced out and rushed across the room, passing 
behind the chair. “There, I did it,” she said 
angrily, “ but not because you wanted me to.” 

“Well then,” said I, “ you ought to go back and 
do it, because I wanted you to.”” Somewhat to my 
surprise, she walked back and stood sullenly there. 

“ Now,” said I very pleasantly, “ will you not 
come out as you ought to?” 

I had arisen from my chair, in response to some 
call from one of the younger children, and reached 








my hand toward her. She came directly forward, 
took my hand and burst into tears, completely sub- 
dued. I took her in my lap a few minutes, bathed 
her hot face and cyes, and said a few soothing words 
to her. The dinner bell rang, and we went down 
to dinner. I said nothing more about the matter 
then, diverting her mind by some pleasant stories 
and cheerful conversation, and giving time for her 
nervous agitation to subside. After dinner, when 
I saw that she was quite calm, I took her to my 
own room, and taking her in my lap, had a long talk, 
telling her why it was we must obey,—everybody 
had to obey something; she would have obeyed 
the naughty spirit if she hadn’t obeyed me. Ever 
since she has been old enough to understand it, we 
have always, after any naughtiness of hers, had a 
quiet talk about it, followed by kneeling down to- 
gether and asking help from God to keep her from 
doing wrong again; so I was not surprised when 
she whispered in my ear, “Mamma, hadn't we 
better tell Jesus about it?” And when I heard 
her penitent voice broken by sobs, saying, “ Dear 
Jesus, I am sorry I didn’t want to mind mamma; 
please forgive me and make me always mind her 
and you too,” I felt she had learned a lesson in 
true obedience which she would never forget. 

“ Well,” you say, “ this is all very well; but how 
shall I begin with my two-year little tot? I can’t 
go through such a course of reasoning with him.” 
Of course not; but suppose a case, where you ap- 
peal to what little reason he has. You know all 
about the reckless indiscriminate way such babies 
have of seizing everything they can reach,—your 
work-basket, table ornaments, and such things. 
The mother’s first impulse is to put everything out 
of the way, and I have been in rooms where the 
baby’s entrance was the signal for a grand stampede 
of everything movable and breakable. Now, a bet- 
ter way, I think, is to allow things to remain,—unless 
it is something very fragile and choice,—and when 
his lordship “ grabs ”’ at it, to take hold of his hand, 
shake your head and say “ No, no,”’ in a very decided 
tone. He will probably make a brave fight to get it ; 
but if he sees the “ No, no,” means No, he’ll soon 
learn there are some things which have rights which 
even he is bound to respect. There is a great differ- 
ence in children about it; but with time and patience 
I believe they can all be taught (and sooner than most 
people think ) that there are certain things they mustn’t 
touch—and here is a beginning in self-control. 

If you once have a clear idea of just what you 
want to do, you will be able to find ways to do it 
from day to day. You will be surprised how easily 
and naturally the little fellow will learn, and how 
one day’s teaching will prepare the way for the next 
day’s opportunity. It is “ here a little and there— 
a goo deal,” With patience, care and common sense, 
you'll find your boy at six years neither a cringing, 
mean-spirited little sneak, nor an uproarious tyrant, 
but a manly, happy, obedient child. Try it and see. 

With many wishes for your success in this most 
arduous part of a mother’s work, 

Yours very affectionately, 
Mary BLAKE. 
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Weeks's ‘‘ Twenty Poems.”’ 


WE are not hopeful of the immediate future of 
American poetry, for no young poet among the 
number who continually present themselves has yet 
proved that he is worthy to succeed any of our elder 
poets when they shall be called from the scene. 
Accomplished versifiers come and go, but the com- 
ing poet cometh not. He might, and perhaps would, 
have come at last in the person of Robert Kelley 
Weeks, whose eyes opened on another morn than 
ours, when the roses of June were last blowing. 
He died at the age of thirty-six, leaving three small 
volumes of poetry, the last being the posthumous 
one now before us. We remember his modest 
advent ten years since, and the hope and fear with 
which we regarded his work and his career. 
he was a poet was as certain to ovr minds as that a 
violet was a violet. The indefinable something 
which distinguishes poetry from verse, and which is 
best indicated by the word gua/ity, was evident in 
his productions. His conceptions were airy and 
tender, and his execution was restrained and grace- 
ful. There was no trick in his art, and no manner- 
ism; and it was noticeably free from imitation. 
Interpenetrated by pensive sentiment, it was not in 
the least sentimental; and its occasional sadness 
was not the sadness of one whom Melancholy had 
marked for her own. It was at most the shadow of a 
serious mood. What separated it from other juve- 
nile verse of the period was that the writer had 
nothing to unlearn. His sense of power was cor- 
rect, and his knowledge of measures mature. Such 
were the impressions which we derived from his 
first venture, and which augured well for his second. 
What we apprehended was that the second, when it 
came, might not show that he had grown as he 
should have done, in view of his fine natural gifts 
and his careful scholarship: in other words, that it 
might be a promise rather than a performance. It 
came four years later, and dissipated our apprehen- 
sion. The touch of the poet—at first a little faint 
and uncertain—had grown clear and firm, and the 
one test which so few poets can stand—the ability 
to write blank verse—had been met and overcome. 
Mr. Weeks’s blank verse was masterly and original. 
Another test which few poets can stand—the ability 
to write sonnets—had also been met and overcome. 
There could be no doubt of his proficiency in the 
technicalities of the poetic art. This of itself was a 
great merit, but not so great a merit as the gift 
which accompanied it—the art of hiding art. The 
growth of Mr. Weeks was positive, and in the right 
direction. He had grown out of himself and his 
own fancies into the world of objective art, for he 
had learned to tell a story. His sympathies had 
enlarged from Greek to Christian and medizeval art ; 
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from Protesilaus and Paris to a nameless martyr 
who figures in the pages of Hippolytus, and to the 
love of Sir Gawaine. There was a feeling of ten- 
derness in his poems of a personal character, which 
were remarkable for delicacy and purity. They 
were a great departure from the personal poetry of 
the period, as manifested in the erotic sonnets of 
Rossetti and Marston, but they could not be said to 
touch any deep chord of emotion. One could not 
say with certainty whether their pleasures and pains 
were those of hope or memory. Their key-note 
was struck in this exquisite couplet : 
“Had I not loved you quite so much, 


You might have loved me more.” 


Of the twenty poems in the present collection only 
three are strictly objective poems, the remainder 
being more or less tinged by the personality of their 
writer. It differs considerably, however, from the 
personality of his earlier volumes, and chiefly in 
regard to his sensitive perception and appreciation 
of nature. We have not to read far before we say 
to ourselves: this man has looked upon nature 
through his own eyes, and not through the specta- 
cles of books. He has walked by the woods and 
waters, and they have given up their secrets to him. 
He has watched the clouds, and they have painted 
themselves in his mind. He pays as much attention 
to detail as a poet should, but no more, for poetry is 
not natural history, though a naturalist may be a 
poet. Mr. Bryant is both in one, as was also, ina 
less degree, Mr. Weeks. Not to multiply critical 
words, let us quote two or three little stanzas from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream :”’ 

“There like a wintry blossom 
The yellow bud goes b 


There floats in dreamy » ae 
The mystic butterfly; 


“There like a gliding shadow 
The squirrel skims the rail, 
There sounds the saucy whistle 

Of the tantalizing quail; 


“ And self-absorbed the crickets 
There everywhere approve 
. The seeming-conscious quiet 
Through which the horses move.” 

Mr. Weeks has made an addition to recent poetry 
by “ Andromeda’s Escape.” Whether the English- 
reading world of to-day wants any more—or, indeed, 
wants any—Greek poetry may be doubted. We 
must not moot that, however, but take things as 
they are, and things poetic as the poets would have 
us take them. We need not read their classical 
poems unless we choose, but, reading them, we must 
be just in spite of our predilections, if we have any, 
for later, living, human work. Simply as art, then, 
“ Andromeda’s Escape” is a good poem; not so 
good as “ Atalanta in Calydon,”’ but better, we think, 
than “The Masque of Pandora.”” Mr. Weeks, like 
Mr. Longfellow, makes no attempt to imitate the 
Greek tragedy. He states his intention clearly. 
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“There is a chorus, there is dialogue, and there is 
narrative—all this to give me a chance to tell the 
story in a mixed form of lyric, dramatic and descrip- 
tive verse. But all this (used in the freest way, 
without regard to any of the peculiarities of the 
ancient chorus, and without an attempt to represent 
either ancient ways of life or ancient forms of art) 
has been to me only so much outermost shell-work, 
into which, as convenient to my purpose, I have 
poured my own anachromatic composition, prefer- 
ring to try the experiment of filling up with that 
cloudy mixture to making believe, often laborious 
repining, with something clearer perhaps, and per- 
haps only thinner.” For just what it was intended 
to be, the poem is a success. The characters are 
sharply sketched, the dialogue is spirited, and the 
choruses interpret and reflect the action. The first 
chorus is an excellent model of what a modern 
Greek chorus should be. It is as clean-cut as a 
cameo. The most imaginative lines are put into 
the mouth of Perseus. Here is his description of 
the abode of Medusa: 


“An awful place, unhuman and alone; 

There the sun shines not, and the moon is gone, 
The white stars dwindle, and a something moans; 
For "tis not utter darkness, utter cold, 

50 dark enough to quite put out the eyes, 

Not cold enough to quite benumb the heart, 
Darkness that broods upon, and cold that aches; 
Nor is it life, nor is it death, but still 
Something between them that may live or die.” 


“ How Rowland blew the Horn”’ and “ Godrun” 
are spirited romantic ballads. They are more care- 
lessly written than the rest of the volume, and are 
therefore less satisfactory as literature. The last 
of Mr. Weeks’s “Twenty Poems’’—a brief little 
ballad entitled “ Lexington”—is the one that we 
should select as the truest measure of what his 
powers would perhaps have been if he had not been 
cut off in his early prime. If any battle-field of 
Revolutionary fame has given rise to better writing 
than that, we have yet to see it. That, if nothing 
else, has placed Mr. Weeks permanently among the 
poets of America. 


Léon Cahun's “ Adventures of Captain Mago." * 


JULEs VERNE is one of the leaders among a set 
of clever writers who have found in science a fer- 
tile country for literary explorations. Natural his- 
tory, physics, mechanics, are levied upon with start- 
ling results, while travel and adventure lend the 
fiction that movement which such popular narrative 
readily assumes. The author now before us be- 
longs in the same family with Jules Verne, but his 
species is a different one. Instead of science, it is 
history which furnishes him with a wide selection 
of subjects. The more remote the history and the 
fewer the actual historical data, the wider the 





range for such imaginative occurrences as might 
possibly take place in prehistoric ages. Léon 
* The Adventures of Captain Mago. Léon Cahun. Trans- 
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Cahun takes up the thread of a narrative in an age 
glowing with color, and a people famous since the 
dawn of history for the colonies they sent out and the 
adventures their hardy mariners underwent. What, 
indeed, could be happier than to describe the advent- 
ures of a Phcenician? Troy is assumed to be as yet 
in clear remembrance; Homer is living; the Latins 
are a growing tribe at Alba; the Iberians are inland 
savages, alternately at peace or war with Pheenician 
colonists on the sea-coast of Spain; the Greeks are 
hardy hill-tribes, which have pushed down through 
Greece and penetrated half-way across the island 
of Crete. King David is supposed to be resting 
from his victories at Jerusalem, while the Assyrian 
power is still flourishing on the rich plains of Meso- 
potamia. 

With such a rich and varied field before him, it 
was merely a question with Léon Cahun what he 
should choose. Being well read on the antiquities 
of various Semitic nations, and, to all appearances, 
a student of their languages, his lively imagi- 
nation has created the character of Mago, the 
Phoenician sea-captain and traveler, and his excel- 
lent taste and judgment have preserved him from 
putting his heroes in impossible or very absurd rela- 
tions. The ship’s company is composed of various 
distinct individuals, some of whom are of different 
nationalities ; nor is there wanting an ape to enliven 
the voyages with the pranks of a sailor’s pet. 

A book something in the same vein as the “ Ad- 
ventures of Captain Mago” is Becker’s “ Chari- 
cles; ” but the audience it addresses being a different 
one, different methods are pursued. Where Becker 
gives chapter and verse of the Greek classics to 
support every step of his characters, their every 
thought, and each article they wear or eat, the more 
popular and perhaps more juvenile purpose of the 
present book allows much greater license. “Captain 
Mago” is not meant to be instructive in the first 
place, but to be amusing. The instruction is entirely 
a secondary matter, and only a few notes and cita- 
tions are given to recall the fact that such things 
might very readily have taken place on the Medi- 
terranean a thousand years before Christ. There is 
great plenty of naval engagements graphically told, 
wonders met with on shores that are now the best 
known in the world; perils by water and sea-fights 
stirring enough to satisfy the most bloody-minded 
boy. The interest does not flag. In venturing 
southward beyond the Pillars of Hercules, the bold 
Captain Mago visits the Guinea Coast, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and at length finds himself near the 
Red Sea, and makes a visit to the Queen of Sheba. 
There is a tradition among the Greeks that Phee- 
nicians circumnavigated Africa. 

The translation of “ Captain Mago’s Adventures ” 
appears to be excellent, the translator having 
avoided the usual pitfall of French idioms. Type 
and illustrations are also remarkably good. It is a 
book which may readily command a wide range of 
readers; for who of us, at any stage of life, can 
quite outlive the feelings which make “Sinbad 
the Sailor’’ and “ Robinson Crusoe” the pleasant- 
est companions ? 
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Longfellow’s ‘Skeleton in Armor.”’ * 


Mary A. HALLock’s illustrations of “ The Skele- 
ton in Armor” have all the refinement and charm of 
this artist’s work. What could be more bright and 
spirited than the taming of the gerfalcon !—this is a 
most happy composition, and the drawing is done 
with a firm and assured touch. In “ Loud sang the 
minstrels all,’’ hide the minstrels themselves with 
your hand and notice especially how graceful and 
dignified the central group of maidens. “ Old Hilde- 
brand,” with his horsemen, may not be a strikingly 
original group; but, it is full of action and gives 
well the feeling of the poem; and the same may be 
said of the picture following verse xiv. The group 
of mother and child, in the picture next to the 
last, is one of the most charming pieces in the book. 

The landscape in this series of pictures is almost 
invariably fresh and good. There are indications 
that the picture with verse vi. was very effective on 
the block; but it lacks something as engraved. 
Mr. Anthony’s engraving is (as always) care- 
fully and skillfully done; but we are inclined to 
think that the engraver sympathizes too much with 
the gentler and smoother qualities of the artist’s 
drawing; and, therefore, gives undue stress to 
that side of it. But these are the very qualities 
which it must always be the most difficult to retain 
in their subtlety and individuality, while translating 
the picture from the delicate tints of the drawing on 
the block to the sharp lines of the engraving. 

Of Mr. Ipsen’s decorative designs, the best is the 
title-page, which makes a very appropriate and 
pleasing appearance. Mr. Abbey’s full-page picture 
of the tower looks as if drawn from a photograph, 
and is quite below the standard of the book, as well 
as below his own. 

When, fifty years or so from now, the critic 
reviews the history of art-publications in America, 
an honorable place will be given to the publishers 
and the engraver who prepared, at so much expense, 
and with so much zeal, the series of “gift books,” 
of which “The Skeleton in Armor” is in some 
respects the best,as we should think it might be 
the most popular, example. 


Noah Brooks’s “ Boy Emigrants."’? 


THE high tide of sensational literature for boys 
shows signs of subsiding. The monstrosities of 
improbable adventure, hair-breadth escapes, unheard- 
of luck, infinite intrigue and heavenly denouements, 
have at last awakened the indignation of parents and 
disgusted the healthier class of young readers. The 
later books for boys show a great improvement in 
tone, the new writers are more manly, more truthful, 
and in every way abler than those whom they displace. 
One of the best of the new school is Noah Brooks, 
the journalist, whose “ Boy Emigrants ” has been re- 
printed, in book form, from “St. Nicholas.” A good 
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“boys’ book” must have incident in plenty, for a boy 
likes happenings. It must have adventure, for in the 
boy the animal element is large—he sympathizes 
with action. But in that struggle of the mental and 
moral to get the better of the brute, which is going 
on in the boy, literature ought to be on the right 
side. To write a book for boys full of fire, and yet 
to preserve a good style, and the repose of a literary 
artist is not easy; but Mr. Brooks is much nearer 
to the ideal in this regard than most other writers 
of the present school. His characters speak their 
native slang; there is no namby-pamby, but the 
atmosphere is always pure and wholesome. 

Mr. Brooks writes of what he has seen—his book 
is full of truth; there is a perfect panorama of event 
and character on the overland trail. The hardships, 
the discontent, the murmurings, are duly mixed with 
the good luck, so that a boy will not be inclined to 
run away from home in consequence of reading this 
story. The mining results in only moderate “luck,” 
and everywhere the action is kept well in bounds, 
though evry page is full of sprightliness and 
adventure. We hardly know so good a picture of 
overland travel since Winthrop’s “John Brent.” 
They are all here—Yankees, Indians, pikes, Hoosiers, 
sage-brush, alkali, robbers, Mormons and what-nots. 


New English Books. 
Lonpon, Nov. 4. 


AFTER a long interval of dullness almost unex- 
ampled, while the publishing and book-selling 
trades were suffering from the general depression 
common to all branches of commerce, it is pleasant 
to be able to note any symptoms of recovery. 
Already new books are beginning to appear, and 
the lists of announcements put forth by publishers, 
in anticipation of their coming season, afford a grati- 
fying proof that the stock of current literature will 
be nearly equal to that offered to the public in more 
prosperous times. There is nothing perhaps to be 
looked forward to with special expectation and 
eagerness: no two or three books that tower 
above their fellows: no “ Macaulay’s Life” or 
“ Greville’s Diary ” to break the ordinary routine 
of publishing experience; but a fair supply of books 
of standard character, on all the great variety of 
subjects that now exercise the intelligence of culti- 
vated minds in every country, may be counted on. 

In illustrated literature, such as is looked for 
about this time of the year for the supply of the 
Christmas demand, there is less to notice than usual. 
This is naturally accounted for by the long prepa- 
ration required by books of this class. It is wor- 
thily represented for the present season by that 
splendid folio volume “Italy from the Alps to 
Mount A2tna,” a book that stands almost without a 
parallel for beauty of execution, interest of subject, 
and general good taste in all that renders a book 
desirable, either as a monument of art or a manual 
of information for the tourist, the connoisseur, or 
the antiquarian. The well-known familiarity of the 
editor, Mr. T. A. Trollope, with Italian subjects, is 
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a guarantee for the accuracy of the work, and as long 
as Italy continues to form the great center of attrac- 
tion for European travelers this book must maintain 
its value. Among other illustrated books promised 
is a record in very handsome shape of “The Tour 
of the Prince of Wales in India, and his Visits to 
the Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain and Portugal.” 
Both the author, Dr. W. H. Russell of the “Times,” 
and the artist, Sydney P. Hall, have here a subject 
that possesses very varied sources of interest, par- 
ticularly for a loyal people like the English, and a 
successful book is anticipated from their joint efforts. 
“The Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England,” 
illustrated on wood by A. Rimmer, and prefaced 
with an introduction by Dr. Howson, Dean of 
Chester, will be a book of quieter charm, appealing 
more: to the home tastes of readers. A new book 
promised by Mrs. Oliphant on “The Makers of Flor- 
ence—Dante, Giotto, Savonarola—and their City,” 
shows how exhaustless is the classic soil of Italy, 
and in how many different shapes it claims the 
sympathies of mankind. An elegant quarto, “ Men 
of Mark, a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits taken 
from Life of the most eminent Men of the Day, 
with Biographical Notices,” is worthy of attention 
from its exhibiting the very highest step yet reached 
by the art of “ permanent photography.” Nothing 
can exceed the clearness and beauty of the heads, 
whiie their correctness is of course assured by the 
process employed in their production. 

The literature of travel, whether of scientific 
exploration or romantic adventure, forms an im- 
portant portion of the issues of the day. The return 
of the Arctic expedition, under the command of 
Captain Naires, has revived for the moment the old 
excitement on Polar topics. Some slight disap- 
pointment is felt that, with all the modern resources 
of applied science, scarcely any appreciable advance 
was gained over the latitude reached by Captain Parry 
just fifty years ago (1827), with comparatively very 
imperfect means at his command. But the story 
of perils dared and hardships nobly encountered 
almost to the extent of human endurance never fails 
to interest; and the work of Captain Markham, the 
second in command, who will probably be the his- 
torian of the expedition, will be eagerly looked for. 
Summer skies and more genial breezes fell to the 
lot of “The Challenger” in its natural history 
exploring expedition round the world, under the 
direction of Sir Wyville Thomson. Its results will 
be given in two divisions—“ The Atlantic’? and 
“The Pacific,” each in two volumes, with all the 
wealth of illustration which the graphic art will admit 
of. Two or three other accounts of the voyage, less 
official but more popular, are already announced 
by officers or volunteers of the expedition, as “ Log 
Letters from ‘ The Challenger,’ ” by Lord George 
Campbell ; “Scenes in Many Lands and over Many 
Seas,—the Cruise of ‘ The Challenger,’ ” by Captain 
W. Spry, R.N., etc. 

In the class of personal narration of adventure, 
none, perhaps, can surpass the success already 
achieved by the book of your countryman, Hon. 
Eugene Schuyler, on Central Asia, Turkistan, Bok- 





hara, etc. The unanimous voice of the English 
press has asserted its value as the fullest and most 
trustworthy source of information ever produced on 
one of the least known portions of the globe. Three 
editions have been rapidly called for, and the book 
is so constantly quoted and appealed to in the 
course of current events in the East, that a con- 
tinuance of the demand is certain. “ Across Africa,” 
by Commander Cameron, R.N., with nearly two 
hundred illustrations from the author’s sketches, 
in two volumes, 8vo, will narrate the particulars of 
one of the most heroic achievements of modern 
times,—the single-handed journey from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic, through the heart of the 
African continent, of the brave sailor, who, though 
too late to succor Livingston, has made for himself 
a name of equal renown. An extended visit to 
Egypt furnishes Miss Amelia B. Edwards the 
material for “A Journey of a Thousand Miles 
through Egypt and Nubia to the Second Cataract of 
the Nile,”—a voiume enriched with ground-plans, 
fac-similes of inscriptions, maps and other illustra- 
tions, from the drawings of the authoress. “Green- 
land and its Inhabitants,’”’ with illustrations, and 
a map, is by Dr. Henry Rink, whose very curious 
book lately published on “ The Traditions of the 
Eskimo” shows his familiarity with men and things 
within the Arctic Circle, acquired in his official 
capacity as inspector of South Greenland under 
the Danish Government. Many other promised 
books of travel might be mentioned, and a large 
crop is sure to be forthcoming on Servia, Monte- 
negro, and the Danubian countries; but there are 
probably none among them calling yet for particular 
attention. 

To prehistoric archeology, the only contribution 
of moment that is promised is a new and enlarged 
edition, including the results of the most recent 
researches, of Professor Keller’s “ Lake Dwellings 
of Switzerland and other parts of Europe.” This 
work naturally follows that extraordinary result of 
German scientific research, “ The Primeval World 
of Switzerland,” by Professor Oswald Herr, of Zu- 
rich, lately translated, in two volumes, 8vo. The two 
works may be said to bridge over the interval be- 
tween the earliest epochs of geological time, almost 
to the era of historical record, in a way that has not 
been attempted for any other country. 

In classical and oriental antiquity there is yet 
much to reward the investigator. You may soon 
expect from the architect, Mr. I. T. Wood, F.S.A., 
the record of nearly eleven years of laborious ex- 
cavation and research devoted to “ Discoveries at 
Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana,” with 60 illustrations, 209 
inscriptions found in the excavations, etc. On the 
soil of Greece itself, exploration is equally active. 
The indefatigable Dr. Schliemann, driven for the 
moment from Troy by the vexations of Turkish 
officials, is now excavating with great success at 
Mycenz, the royal seat of Agamemnon, and though 
no actual treasure in the precious metals (as at 
Troy) has yet rewarded his exertions, the results 
attained are very important. Everywhere the spade 
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reveals to us what the pen has left unrecorded, and 
imagination almost fails to grasp the succession of 
races of men and eras unmistakably characterized 
by their existing remains. On the other side of the 
Peloponnesus, Professor Curtius, the historian of 
Greece, is, with the return of the healthy season, 
commencing his second year’s exploration of the 
great temple of Jupiter, at the ancient Olympus. 
An illustrated German book has given the results 
of the first year’s labors,—which were rewarded by 
great treasures of Grecian art and antiquity. 
Though the work is heavy, from the great accumu- 
lation of soil brought down by the River Alpheus, 
it is conducted with all the prestige of an inter- 
national undertaking by the Greek and German 
governments. So completely had the site been 
deserted and left to nature and earthquakes, that 
the stones composing the whole range of columns 
along one side of the temple, were found # situ 
exactly as they had fallen, so that with little trouble 
they might be reconstructed in their original 
grandeur. 

The progress of discovery in Palestine will appear 
in Captain Warren’s new book— “ Underground 
Jerusalem: an Account of some of the principal 
Difficulties encountered in its Explorations, and the 
Results obtained ; with a Narrative ofan Expedition 
through the Jordan Valley, and a Visit to the Sa- 
maritan. 8vo, with Illustrations.’’ The lamented 
death of Mr. George Smith has prevented the com- 
pletion of his expected account of his last expedition 
to the Euphrates. His papers, however, have ar- 
rived in England, and will be published under the 
editorship of Dr. Birch and other scholars, as soon 
as they can be brought into shape. The deciphering 
of Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions 
still goes on actively in various hands; the latest 
details of its progress will be found in the “ Trans- 
actions of The Society of Biblical Archzology,” 
and in the small volume of “ Records of the Past.” 
The seventh of this series is just out, and contains 
some remarkable parallelisms of the scripture nar- 
rative from the earliest Accadian and Babylonian 
inscribed remains. Nearer home, the researches of 
Mr. Parker have thrown new light on old Rome 
itself. His last published volume on the Coliseum 
is especially interesting, from the connection of its 
fabric with the traditions of Christian martyrdom, 
etc. The vast substructures disclosed by excava- 
tion in the arena offer an entirely new field for an- 
tiquarian discussion as to their uses and purpose. 

Poetry and belles-lettres seem hardly to keep 
pace with scientific and archeological research. 
Mr. William Morris’s poem on the Nibelung story, 
lately brought into prominence by Wagner’s music, 
and a collected volume of Mr. Swinburne’s fugitive 
pieces, are the chief books announced in this depart- 
ment. “Anthony Babington, a Drama,” by Violet 
Fane, author of “ Denzil Place,’’ etc., will find 
readers in America, where her writings seem to 
have gained more notice than they have yet done 
in England. The writer characterizes her_ first 
play as “A mere slice of history,” too “tragic a 
tragedy” for representation on the stage. As the 





name implies, it deals with “ the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth,” and the queens of England and 
Scotland are among the dvamatis persona. Some 
persons may be interested in knowing that “ Violet 
Fane”’ is said to be the pseudonym of Mrs. Single- 
ton, the wife of a country gentleman, described in 
the “Court Guide” as “H. S. Singleton, Esq. of 
Hazeley House, Winchfield, Hampshire, and Gros- 
venor Place, London.” The language of compli- 
ment, either personal or intellectual, however well 
deserved, would be impertinent, not to say indeli- 
cate, in the case of a fair “ incognita,’’ so must not be 
looked for here. A new book, by Professor Blackie, 
“The Language and Literature of the Scottish 
Highlands ” shows that literary veteran engaged, 
with all the acumen of a philologist, the patriotism 
of a Celt, and the imagination of a poet, in defense 
of his country’s claims. So effective has been his 
eloquence that, mainly by his efforts, a sum of 
£10,000 has just been raised for the establishment 
of a professorship of Celtic languages and litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Though the 
present age may not be very productive in the 
imaginative walks of literature, a laudable degree 
of care is given to the study and illustration of the 
writings of the past worthies of song. There are 
now in progress: the first library edition of “The 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” printed from the 
original text, or manuscript sources, and forming 
four really beautifully executed octavo volumes, 
with portrait, fac-simile, etc., edited by H. Buxton 
Forman; an entirely new edition, revised and en- 
larged, of “ The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Coleridge,” undertaken by the son of his first pub- 
lisher, William Pickering, giving the various read- 
ings of the author’s successive editions, numerous 
forgotten and shorter poems, now first collected, 
with biographical introduction, etc., to form four 
volumes, small octavo; a new library edition of 
Robert Burns’s “ Poetical and Prose Works ” (by far 
the most splendid, complete and critical impression 
ever published), in six volumes, large octavo, under 
the editorial care of Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, 
and Mr. William Scott Douglas. It will contain 
much new matter from original MSS., collations 
of the text, etc., made with all the care usually ap- 
plied to ancient classics, landscape and portrait 
illustrations, etc. etc. ;—and a new edition of Charles 
Lamb’s works, complete in six volumes,—more 
comprehensive than any previous one,—carefully 
edited by Percy Fitzgerald. 


French and German Books. 


Dialogues et Fragments Philosophiques par Ernest 
Renan. New York: Christern, 77 University 
Place. 

THE “ Dialogues ” being simple vehicles for vari- 
ous extreme fancies of his brain, the author wishes 
it understood that none of the opinions expressed 
are of necessity his own; that he is not responsible 
for them; but that if they contain anything novel 
and striking which people here and there may ac- 
cept as a truth, why, so much the better. His book 
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is, therefore, more than all things else, suggestive. 
The future is boldly inquired into by following out 
certain modern tendencies to their utmost, and 
alternately gloomy and cheerful ideas of the destiny 
of the world are freely mooted. The sad ones, it 
may as well be noted, were written for the most 
part during the gloomy years of war, foreign and 
domestic, while the happier lucubrations are due to 
the improved condition of France under the wise 
government of MacMahon’s republic. But, whether 
gloomy or cheerful, they are all clever, brilliant, full 
to the brim with suggestiveness. There are almost 
too many of them. Theory ‘follows theory in a 
manner to make one suspicious of so versatile a 
brain as that which fathered them. One feels very 
much as when a sketch by some modern painter is 
exhibited ; here originality, audacity, a fine 
artistic hand, but—is there not a want of grasp, a 
lack of ballast, of solidity, of slow growth? Yet, 
after all is said, if there be no real fault to find, the 
feeling amounts simply to a subtle compliment to 
M. Renan, for it means that the reader is over- 
whelmed with his brilliancy. 

A fear is expressed by one speaker that the great 
increase of scientific knowledge in the world will 
cause, by its oppressive vastness, a degeneration of 
the human mind, because only a few brains can 


1s 


THE 


Recent Researches in Orchestration. 


THE chief value of orchestral music is in the color 
or ¢4imdre of the different instruments. The strings, 
the wood and the brass, make the three grand divis- 
ions of tone-color, the acoustic spectra, and it is 
the mingling of these in various proportions that 
makes the charm and art of orchestration. Hitherto 
it has been held that any two or more instruments 
could be combined, provided their loudness or inten- 
sity was equal—that the violin could be heard with 


the horn, or the flute with the double bass, if they | 


were properly balanced in point of power. Recent 
researches in this matter by Professor Alfred M. 
Mayer, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, point to an entirely new law tending to 
show that pitch is of more importance than intensity. 
These researches show that the obscuration or oblit- 
eration of one sound by another is not wholly a mat- 
ter of loudness, but of relative pitch. That certain 
sounds are obscured or extinguished by others with- 
out regard to their intensity, may be often noticed 
in orchestral music. In a full chord some of the 
instruments will not be heard, some of the instru- 
ments appearing to be extinguished, and their tone- 
color is apparently rubbed out or obliterated. The 
same thing may be noticed in grouping the stops of 
an organ. If this obliteration of certain notes by 
others was a matter purely of intensity, some stops 
would always be heard, because they are excessively 








| 
| 
| 





stand the strain. This reminds one, with a differ- 
ence, of that deeper remark of Diderot on the 
limits of sciences like mathematics, for instance. 
He observes that a new science has such attractions 
on account of the glory to be attained by pursuing 
it, that great minds seize upon and practically ex- 
haust it, so that what remains to be investigated is 
too small to entice minds of power; but none other 
than such men are able to cope with it, and follow 
thoroughly the track of the first great investigator. 

The “ Fragments Philosophiques ” are Renan him- 
self, not the different parts of his brain, as he calls 
the various speakers in the “ Dialogues."’ Here he 
affirms that as to the real God of the human con- 
science, he is unattackable, and the assertion acts as 
a kind of summing up of the extreme views pro 
and con in the * Dialogues.” In “La Métaphysique 
et son Avenir” he enters a protest against the 
teaching of metaphysics to young people, and as- 
serts with admirable penetration that its only effect 
is to confuse young minds, or else fill them with an 
assurance as false as it is exaggerated. Nothing 
can he more wasteful of time and powers than occu- 
pying growing boys and girls with subjects that 
only robust, fully developed brains can handle. 
Fearless thinkers will do well to give this work of 
M. Renan a careful reading. 
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loud, the “mixture” stops being an instance, and 
their appearance or disappearance from the full organ 
would be more noticeable than it is. Professor 
Mayer’s experiments in this direction may be stated 
to resolve into this law: First, that alow note will tend 
to obliterate a higher note sounding with it; second, 
that high notes will not obliterate lower notes, what- 
ever their relative intensity. This law may be proved 
by a great number of experiments extending over a 
wide range of sounds. One of these may be readily 
tried by comparing the ticking of a high-sounding 
watch and a low-sounding clock. If the relative 
speed of the ticks of the watch and clock coincides 
at intervals, it will be observed that, when the ticks 
meet, the ticks of the watch will be obscured, while 
the tick of the clock will be distinctly heard at all 
times. Care must be taken in this experiment not 
to bring the watch too near to the ear, or their rela- 
tive intensities will interfere, and a just comparison 
of the sounds cannot be made. This law also 
makes itself felt when one speaks near a deep-toned 
steam whistle. The note of the whistle, while it 
may not destroy the sound of the voice, eclipses 
the higher notes, blotting out a vowel here and 
there, and making all highly pitched words indis- 
tinct and obscure. The application of this interest- 
ing discovery cannot fail to be of value both in the 
manufacture and combination of orchestral instru- 
ments. The conductor, as he now stands, is too 
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near the highly pitched instruments ; and while he 
may hear them, owing to their intensity, their notes 
may be quite lost to the audience, being eclipsed by 
the deeper notes of the other instruments. Not 
because the double bass is the loudest, but, accord- 
ing to this law, because it is the lowest it is heard 
the most distinctly. The discovery of this law also 
points to the analysis of composite sounds, and the 
examination of harmonic overtones, their relative 
pitch and the effect they have on one another in 
determining the character or tone-color of voices 
and instruments. 


Knight’s “ American Mechanical Dictionary.’’* 


THE American is the inventive and adapting mind, 
and nowhere can so many devices and appliances 
in mechanics be found as here. This new diction- 
ary of tools and processes, therefore, seems par- 
ticularly appropriate as an American publication, and 
makes one of the largest and most complete works 
of the kind ever printed. It is issued in three large 
volumes of nearly 3,c00 pages, and is not only a full 
and exhaustive dictionary of all mechanical tools, 
processes and instruments, but is also a digest of 
mechanical appliances as used in pure and applied 
science. Every mechanical tool, process, method 
and result employed or obtained in industry, art, or 
science, is given with its correct pronunciation, its 
classification, uses and aims, and the history of its 
invention and introduction. Wherever needed, the 
descriptive matter is supplemented with illustrations 
in elevation, detail or plan. To show how liberally 
this is done we may notice, under the head of Sew- 
ing-Machines, sixty-eight engravings showing the 
different machine stitches, and sixty-five larger pict- 
ures showing different parts of the various patterns 
on which sewing-machines have been made in this 
and other countries. Concerning processes in which 
mechanical devices are employed, the book is invalu- 
able both for reference and study, showing not only 
the tools and appliances used, but giving the methods 
by which the results are obtained. For the student 
and inventor the work will prove useful in showing 
the historical progress and present position of every 
branch of art and manufacture. The practical man 
will find it even more useful, as it readily points out 
the best methods of getting work accomplished 
with speed and economy. 


Improved Ophthalmoscope. 


THE refracting ophthalmoscope, as usually con- 
structed, employs a refractor mounted on a stand- 
ard, and a number of concave and convex lenses. 
These Jenses are detached from the refractor, and in 
using the instrument, the operator affixes the lenses 
to the standard, or holder of the refractor, that the 
case demands. If, in experimenting with the oph- 
thalmoscope, the lenses in use must be changed for a 
high or lower power, the lens on the standard must be 
detached, and another put in its place. In an im- 





* Knicht’s American Mechanical Dictionary. By Edward 
H. Kright. New York: Hurd & Houghton, Publishers. 3 
vols. Price, in cloth, $o per vol. 








proved instrument, exhibited by Dr. Burnett before 
the Ophthalmoscopic Congress in this city, this labor 
of changing the lenses is greatly reduced, by ar- 
ranging the glasses in a circle about the edges of 
two flat disks. One of these disks is designed to 
hold the convex lenses, and the other carries the 
concave lenses, and the two disks are attached di- 
rectly to the refracting mirror, and in such a manner 
as to bring the circles of glasses in line with the 
opening in the refractor. By revolving the disks, 
the two series of lenses may be made to pass in 
turn before the field of the instrument, either singly 
or together. The operator can by this device 
quickly bring any convex or concave lens of any 
power into position, or he may combine any grade of 
the one with the other. This gives not only great 
facility in changing the power of the instrument, but 
enables the operator to make the changes without 
disturbing the patient. To facilitate the operation 
of estimating the power of the lenses, they are num- 
bered according to their power in the metrical sys- 
tem, and the calculations employed in estimating 
the powers of the different lenses are performed 
automatically by means of figures marked on the 
instrument. This ophthalmoscope is also fitted 
with other conveniences useful in both objective and 
subjective observations. Its chief mechanical merit, 
however, is found in the application of the revolv- 
ing disks carrying the lenses, and thus saving the 
trouble of changing the glasses, as in the older 
instruments of this class. 


Boiler for Stripping Bark from Timber. 


THE use of steam to separate the bark used in tan- 
ning from the wood has been tried with success, but 
the expense of taking heavy boilers into the forest 
has always proved an objection. A portable boiler, 
intended to produce a low-pressure superheated 
steam, suitable for this purpose, has been recently 
recommended by the French Administration of 
Forestry. This boiler is quite small, and is of the 
upright tubular pattern. It is supplied with a feed 
water-heater of an annular pattern, and placed round 
the smoke-stack. Within the stack is a copper 
chamber, designed to take the steam from the boiler 
and to allow it to be superheated in the smoke and 
flame. By this device it is claimed that a dry steam 
of 338° Fahrenheit is obtained, that will quickly 
cause the liquids held in the wood to expand and 
loosen the bark as soon as the steam comes in con- 
tact with it. Four wooden, steam-tight tanks are 
placed in a circle around the boiler, and in these the 
wood is treated. With such an apparatus it is esti- 
mated that four men can strip off about 1500 kilos. 
of bark from the wood in one day, and at decided 
saving of material, as small sticks and crooked 
branches that would not pay for hand-stripping may 
be cleared of their bark by steaming. 


Xylographic Decoration. 


THE two methods commonly employed in deco- 
rating interior wood-work with paint are hand-paint- 
ing and _ stencil-work. 


Printing from engraved 
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blocks has been tried, but the chief objections to this 
class of work have been the weight of the blocks, 
and the difficulty of “justifying” the work so that 
the patterns or designs will appear true. Another 
system of xylographic printing that gives an em- 
bossed surface has been made the subject of recent 
experiment, and hopes are entertained that it may 
lead to an improved method of producing painted 
decorations on wood. This work is designed to be 
applied to wooden doors, panels, wainscots, etc., 
before they are placed in position. The foliage, 
arabesques, or other patterns to be printed on the 
wood, are first drawn on blocks, as if for making 
engravings, and after the block is cut, electro-plates 
are taken from it by the usual methods. The wood 
to be decorated is then prepared and placed in a 
powerful press. The coloring material, paints or 
inks, is spread by means of a printer’s roller on the 
electro, and this is Jaid on the wood and submitted 
to heavy pressure in the press. The result is two- 
fold—an impression in color on the wood of the 
design and an embossed surface, the electro cutting 
into the wood, leaving the design sunken in it, and 
the unpainted parts in relief. When dry, the wood 
may be varnished and employed by the cabinet- 
maker or house-joiner in any way that seems best. 
It will be seen that this double process of printing 
and stamping leaves the color sunk in the wood and 
well protected from injury, while the embossed and 
unpainted portions serve to accent the design. If 
several colors are wanted, a number of electros must 
be used, one for each color, as in chromo-lithography. 
This method of incised printing, of course, has not 
the life and feeling of artistic hand-painting. Com- 
pared with stencil-work, it has advantages, how- 
ever. It also avoids the “ retouching” necessary to 
remove the trace of the stencil. 


Filtration of Metals. 


LaMPADIUs, of Freiburg, in investigating the 
composition of metals in a state of fusion, reported 
that the metallic impurities found in the more fusible 
metals—tin, etc.—tended, when at a low tempera- 
ture of fusion, to combine and form crystalline com- 
pounds that would float in the molten mass. From 
this he suggested that such impurities—iron, arsenic, 
copper, etc.—might be removed by filtration. Ex- 
periments were first tried with such filters as the 
fused tin would not wet, and quartz sand and clay 
were employed; but the results were not wholly 
satisfactory. The filters did stop certain quantities 
of the impure compounds, but the tin that passed 
the filter was still loaded with impurities. Further 
experiments were tried by others on filters that, 
while they were wet by the fused tin, would not melt 
in it. Five hundred strips of sheet-iron, the thickness 
of paper, 16 millimeters (4, inch) long and 4 broad 
were set on edge, side by side, with small spaces be- 
tween them, and then secured by iron wedges into an 
iron frame. This screen, or net-work, was then luted 
into an opening in the bottom of a graphite crucible. 
The tin to be filtered was melted in another crucible, 
and allowed to cool, till the impurities began to 





separate in the form of delicate crystals floating in 
the molten metal, when the tin was carefully poured 
into the filter. The pure tin, being still fluid, read- 
ily flowed through the screen, and the refuse lodged 
on it in a pasty mass. The filtered tin was found 
to be almost chemically pure, while the refuse gave 
iron, arsenic and copper, A filter of this pattern is 
reported to have cleared 2,500 kilos. of Bohemian 
tin without difficulty. New forms of filters are now 
under experiment, and it is suggested that the same 
system of filtration may prove a convenient method 
of removing lead from silver. 


New Stsering-Gear for Steamships. 


Tue three-cylinder engine, though it was intro- 
duced a comparatively short time ago, has already 
found many useful applications. Its compactness, 
ease of management and ready reversal, commend it 
as a motor in all work where a high speed is required, 
or where the direction of the motion needs to be 
changed quickly. The latest application of this 
engine is in the steering of steamships. For this 
work it is directly connected with a shaft that con- 
trols the rudder. Another cylinder is placed near 
the engine for the purpose of throwing the rudder 
out of gear, and the steersman, by pressing a foot- 
lever, may disconnect the engine and allow the rud- 
der to swing freely, or, if thrown over to one side, 
to return to its normal position by the force of the 
water, independently of the engine. The apparatus 
is easily controlled by one man using a hand-wheel 
of the usual pattern. 


Memoranda. 


CAREFUL observations on the duration of railroad 
sleepers, used under the most favorable circum- 
stances on several German roads, give a very large 
percentage in favor of oak sleepers, impregnated 
with chloride of zinc, or tar oil containing creosote. 
The amounts of renewals necessary after various 
terms of years are reported as follows :—pine sleep- 
ers impregnated with chloride of lime, after 21 years’ 
use, required renewal to the extent of 31 per cent. ; 
beech sleepers impregnated with creosote, after 22 
years’ use, 46 per cent. ; oak sleepers impregnated 
with chloride of zinc, after 22 years’ use, 20.7 per 
cent. On other lines, unimpregnated oak sleepers, 
after 12 years’ use, required 74.48 per cent. renewal ; 
oak sleepers charged with chloride of zinc, after 7 
years, 3.29 per cent. ; oak sleepers impregnated with 
tar oil containing creosote, after 6 years, 0.09 per 
cent., and pine sleepers impregnated with chloride 
of zinc, after 7 years, 4.46 per cent. 


In electrotyping flowers, ferns, butterflies, and 
other insects for making ornaments, M. Cazeneuve 
recommends immersing the insect or other object 
in a sclution of nitrate of silver in wood naphtha. 
When taken out and partially dried, it is treated 
with ammonia, the result giving a double salt that 
is readily reduced. After being well dried, the ob- 
ject is exposed to the vapor of mercury, when it 
becomes metallized, and may then be treated in the 
electrotyping bath in the usual manner. 
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Norvern People. 


BY IRWIN RUSSELL. 


Dem folks in de Norf is de beatin’est lot! 

Wid all de brass buttons an’ fixin’s dey got— 
You needn’t tole me !—dey all dresses in blue: 
I seed ’em de time ’at Grant’s army come froo. 


Dey libs up de country, whar ellyphunts grows, 

Somewhar "bout de head ob de ribber, I s’pose ; 

Whar snow keeps a-drappin, Spring, Winter, an’ 
Fall, 

An’ Summer-time don’t nebber git dar at all. 


Up dar in dey town dar’s a mighty great hole 
Dey dug for to git at de silber an’ gol’: 

I reckon heah lately it mus’ ha’ cabed in— 

I wish I c’u’d see a good two-bits ag’in! 


Dey puts up Supplies for us Christuns to eat,— 
De whisky, de Acuah, de meal, an’ de meat; 

Dey’s dreffle big-feelin’, an’ makes a great fuss, 
But dey kaint git along widout workin’ for us. 


I wouldn’t be dem, not for all you c’u’d gib: 
Dey nebber tas’e possum as long as dey lib! 
Dey w’u’dn’t know gumbo, ef put in dey mouf— 
Why don’t dey all sell out an’ come to de Souf? 


But lawsy! dey’s ign’ant as ign’ant kin be; 
An’ aint got de presence ob min’ for to see 
Dat ol’ Marsissippi’s jes’ ober de fence 


Dat runs aroun’ Hebben’s sarcumferymence! 





Now, us dat is fabored wid wisdom an’ grace, 
An’ had de fus’ pick for a ’sirable place, 

We ought for to ’member de duty we owes, 
To sheer wid our brudders as fur as it goes. 


So sometime in chu’ch I’s a-gwine to serjes’ 
Dat some-un be sent what kin talk to ’em bes’— 
(An’ mebbe dat’s me) for to open deir eyes, 
Recomstruc’ de pore critters, an’ help ’em to rise. 


We'll fotch ’em down heah, de las’ one ob de 
batch, 

An’ treat ’em like gemmen, an’ rent ’em a patch— 

Why dat’s de Merlennium! Dat’s what it am; 

An’ us is de lion, an’ dey is de lamb! 


A Study of Evangeline. 

Mr. Epiror, Dear Sir: Some very pleasant and interesting 
statements have lately been made in regard to the place in Phila- 
delphia where Mr. Longfellow’s Evangeline found her lover 
Gabriel. But it seems very clear to me that in this case the 
honor has been given to the wrong house. In an article on 
“Old Landmarks in Philadelphia,” in the June number of 


| ScripNER’s MonrTuLY, 1t is stated the old Quaker alms-house 





at Walnut and Third streets was the spot where Evangeline 
found her lover. It is even said that an old woman living there 
remarked: ‘ Yes, this is the old alms-house, and it was in this 
room that Evangeline found Gabriel.” 

Now, sir, I very much fear that this old woman was so car- 
ried away by her enthusiasm that she told a very great fib. 

There is no reason whatever for supposing that Mr. Long- 
fellow referred in his poem to the Quaker alms-house, which 
was, in its prime, a collection of very small houses, in a large 
garden. A year or two ago, there was only one of these re- 
maining. I remember very well visiting the place when a boy. 

The “Old Philadelphia Alms-house,” vacated about 1835, 
and the predecessor of the present extensive buildings at Block- 
ley, West Philadelphia, stood, at the time of Evangeline’s visit, 
on Spruce street, between Tenth and Eleventh. It consisted of 
a large three-story center building with a wing, two stones high 
on each side. In front was a lawn with fine old trees, and back 
of the house was a great garden reaching to Pine street. 


“Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and 
woodlands.” 

Now, let us look for a moment at Mr. Longfellow’s poem, 
and judge for ourselves which of these houses he may be sup- 
posed to refer to, when he speaks of the scene of the meeting 
between Evangeline and Gabriel. 


“It came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city,” 


and Evangeline, then a Sister of Mercy, wended her way on a 

quite Sabbath morn to the alms-house. She stopped for a mo- 

ment in the garden to gather some flowers, then 
“Mounted the stairs to the corridors.’’ 

Now, there were no “corridors” in the little Quaker alms- 
houses, but, in the “Old Alms-house” (as Philadelphians 
called the house on Spruce street), there were spacious corri- 
dors and broad stairs leading to them. 

Evangeline then 


“Entered the chambers of sickness,” 
Moving from pallet to pallet where 
“Many a languid head upraised.’ 


There were no rows of beds in the Quaker alms-house, nor 
any room forthem. It was not a hospital, and “‘many” languid 
heads could not find place there. But, in the “Old Alms- 
house” were such rows of beds, occupied in days of pestilence, 
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: A GOOD SIGN. 


“Eh golly! bizness must be pickin’ up when folks kin chuck 
away chunks of cigar like this. A real Henry Clay too!” 


by many patients. These were nursed by “‘assiduous careful 
attendants,” often Sisters of Charity, who were never, I believe, 
admitted or needed in the little houses where the Quaker poor 
found a home 

“Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night-time. 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers.” 

Such successions of patients, such alternations of sick, dying 
and dead could never have occurred in the Quaker alms-house, 
even if we could imagine so many poor and sick Quakers. 
But scenes of the kind were not uncommon in the Old Alms- 
house. Many Philadelphi r ber the cholera of 1832, 
when a dozen or more Sisters of Charity came from a distant 
town (Emmettsburg), to attend the overflowing sick wards of 
the Old Alms-house. 

I think we need go no further into this matter. It was sim- 
ply impossible that Evangeline could have found her lover in 
any of the little buildings which constituted the Quaker alms- 
house, and there is every reason to suppose that the “Old 
Alms-house,” on Spruce street, the only pudiic establishment of 
the kind in the city, was the house which Mr. Longfellow has 
made famous. Ss 





The Hole in the Floor. 


In the primitive days of our grandfathers’ time, 
When the fire-place, genial and bright, 

Its cavernous recesses glowing with flame, 
Filled the old-fashioned kitchen with light ; 
They used often to gather at close of the day, 
Round the hearth-stone, that altar of yore, 
But men of this modern and glorified age, 

Collect round—a hole in the floor. 


The grandfather sat in the chimney nook, 
In an old-fashioned splint-bottomed chair, 
And solemnly read from the blessed old Book, 
Then knelt with the household in prayer; 
Their altar the time-honored hearth-stone with 
gleams 
Of the fire-light flickering o’er. 
We moderns all worship neath fresco and gas, 
Our altar—a hole in the floor. 





When from the old hearth-stone the children went 
forth 
To join in the soul-thrilling strife 
And win themselves laurels or valiantly brave 
The buffeting surges of life. 
Then with world-wearied hearts yearning sadly for 
rest, 
They would seek the old hearth-stone once more ; 
But we, when aweary with toil and oppressed, 
Return to—the hole in the floor. 


When the tumult of war overshadowed our land 
And our forefathers rushed to the fray, 
To repel the invaders that threatened their homes, 
Leaving mothers and daughters to pray— 
The thoughts of their hearth-stones gave strength 
to their arms 
And thrilled their brave hearts to the core, 
But our hetoes when called on their homes to 
defend, 
Must fight for—a hole in the floor. 


Then let us rejoice that we live in an age 
When instead of the hearth-stone’s bright glow, 
Or the cavernous fire-place cheery with flames, 
We have “modern improvements,” you know. 
And when we converse of those primitive times, 
And the jolly old customs of yore, 
We will laugh as we think of their old-fashioned 
ways, 
As we sit round—the hole in the floor. 
Lizziz CLARK Harpy. 


Indignant Polly Wog. 
BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 


A TREE-TOAD, dressed in apple-green, 
Sat on a mossy log 

3eside a pond, and shrilly sang, 
“Come forth, my Polly Wog,— 

My Pol—my Ly—my Wog, 

My pretty Polly Wog; 

I’ve something very sweet to say, 
My slender Polly Wog! 


“The air is moist—the moon is hid 
Behind a heavy fog, 

No stars are out to wink and blink 
At you, my Polly Wog,— 

My Pol—my Ly—my Wog, 

My graceful Polly Wog ;, 

Oh, tarry not, beloved one! 

My precious Polly Wog!” 





“COME, FLY WITH ME AND BE MY BRIDE.” 
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“Oh golly! wish I had my gun.” 
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Just then away went clouds, and there 
A-sitting on the log— 

The other end, I mean—the moon 
Showed angry Polly Wog. 


Her small eyes flashed—she swelled until 
She looked almost a frog; 

“ How dare you call me, sir,”’ she asked, 
“Your precious Fo//y Wog?” 


“Why, one would think your life was spent 
In some low muddy bog; 

I’d have you know, to strange young toads 
My name’s Miss AZary Wog.”’ 


One wild, wild laugh that tree-toad gave 
And tumbled off the log, 

And on the ground he kicked and screamed, 
“Oh, Mary, Mary Wog! 

Oh, Ma! oh, Ry! oh, Wog! 

Oh, proud Miss Mary Wog! 

Oh, goodness gracious !—what a joke! 
Hurrah for M/ary Wog!” 


The Jelly-fish and the Crab. 


A LOVELY young jelly-fish, nearing the land 
By the shore of the mighty Atlantic, 
Was charmed by a soldier-crab pacing the strand 
With bearing both gallant and antic. 
She floated quite near, 
And she murmured, “ My dear, 
Oh, love me, or I shall go frantic! 


“Your beautiful uniform, mottled with red, 
Quite dazzles my eyes with its splendor; 
So grandly, commandingly sidewise you tread, 





Due homage must every one render ; 


“Oh golly ! wish I c’u’d see a ole har’.’ 


ER THUS. 


Much more then must I,” 
And she heaved a deep sigh, 
“For my heart is dissolvingly tender.” 


Right gallantly then did he turn him about, 
Until at his ease he could view her, 
And answered, in tones somewhat creaky, no doubt, 
As with grace he saluted unto her: 
“Can it be, can it be 
A fair jelly like thee 
Will deign to permit me to woo her? 


“Though crabbed I may be, as some would 
declare, 
Yet none have I ever admired 
So much as the soft and impressible fair,— 
Such a bride have I always desired,— 
And you, with that blush, 
And that form soft as mush, 
Have deepest devotion inspired.” 


With rapturous movements he scuttled along 
To mount by her side on the ledges, 
While, floating about (for the current was strong) 
Went she, fondly flapping her edges ; 
And both, all the time, 
In the loveliest rhyme, 
Exchanging the tenderest pledges. 


And now, if at evening you walk by the shore 
When the moon in the sky is parading, 
And hear a small sound like the creak of a door, 
Now swelling, now suddenly fading,’ 
You'll please understand 
’Tis the crab on the strand, 
His jelly-fish love serenading. 











